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PREFACE. 



This little work, which its Editor has the pleasure 
of dedicating to the Gentlemen Cadets of Addis- 
combe, consists of a selection, both instructive and 
amusing, from the best EngUsh and French authors. 
Experience has satisfied him that, for students who 
have already acquired some knowledge of French, 
exercises which are purely grammatical and in 
detached sentences are too easy, and become tire- 
some ; while, on the other hand, pieces written 
originally in English are, without the aid of notes, 
too difficult for students to translate into French. 
His present object, therefore, is to place in their 
hands a work which shall take a middle course 
between grammatical exercises and a free translation 
without notes. 

The Editor has divided the following collection into 
three parts; having been careful to graduate, as 
much as possible, the difficulties. In the first, com- 
posed of pieces translated from the French and 
intended to be the easiest, a perfect translation of 
the words is given. In the second, comprising, along 
with pieces translated from the French, others purely 
Enghsh, the infinitives only of the verbs are given, 
leaving it for the student to find out the proper 
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moods and tenses. The third part, consisting of 
pieces purely English, and consequently the most 
difficult, is without any assistance. 

Since it is impossible in any ordinary class for all 
the students to be on a par, it may be divided into 
three sections, to each of which the most suitable 
portion of this little book may be assigned. 

The Editor has deemed it advisable to mark by 
numbers portions that may be considered sufficient 
for a lesson, the object of which is to prevent a loss 
of time to the instructor, who has only to indicate 
which number he intends for the lesson. 

The book ends with some scenes from English 
comedy, and a few pieces of poetry, taken from the 
best English poets, in order to familiarize students 
with the conversational style, and also that they may 
have more difficulties to overcome. 

L. C. 

Addiscombe, 

January, 1847. 
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Words marked with an AiterUk (*) are to be omitted in the 

TraneUttion, 



PART I. 



GREAT BRITAIN.* 

1. The British^ empire comprises England,^ 
Ireland,^ and Scotland,^ with the islands adjacent J 
England is divided into^ fifty-two counties^ or shires,^ 
This comitry is fertile in com^ and its horses are 
celebrated} England has a great many^ colonial 
possessions. The most^ important is Hindoostan,^ 
which P is divided into ^ three presidencies : Bengal,^ 
Madras, and Bomhay. Calcutta is the capital, situ- 
ated on the Ganges.^ These^ presidencies comprise^ 
the most fruitful of the plains ^ of India.^ Madras is 
situated on the Coromandel coast J and Bombay on 
the Malabar coast. The Seiks,^ who possess Lahore, 
the * capital ofa^ powerful empire, have been lately 
defeated^ in three severe^ battles by the British^ 
army. 

a. London,^ on the Thames/ the* capital of England, 
is the most populous^ and most^ commercial city 
in the world} Its port often contains^ more than^ a* 



• Bretagne. — * Britannique. — * TAngleterre. — ^ I'lre- 
lande. — * I'Ecosse. — ' adjacentes. — » ee divise en. — 
'' comtes. — * provinces. — " en bl6. — ^ renomm^s. — •" un 
grand nombre de — " La plus. — ® I'lndoustan. — p qui. 
— q en. — ' Bengale. — • eur le Gange. — * Cea. — - " com- 
prennent. — 'lea plaines lea plus fertiles. — *de Tlnde. — 
y 8ur la c6te de Coromandel. — ■ Lea Seiks. — • d'un. — 
•» d^faits demierdment. — « sanglantes. — * Anglaise. — 
« Londres. — 'sur la Tamise. — » peupl^e. -^ •» la plus. — 
• du monde. — ^ contient souvent.— * de* 

B 
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thousaDd Teseels. Fnmi the middle^ of London 
bridge^ the Thames offers the most splauHd siykt,* 
The most remarkable bmldmgs^ are St. Pftul's Cathe- 
dniL the Tower of London, and Westmuister Abbey, ^ 
which contained tombs of members of the Rond 
Famify and monuments of celebrated men.* A great 
number of squares,^ pknted teiih^ trees, embeUish" 
this capital, the streets of which^ are generally broad 
and clean J Edinburgh^ is the capital of S<x>tland; 
but Glasgow,^ situated on the^ Clyde, is its chief 
commercial town,^ Dublin is the capital of Ireland. 
Near Inverness fi a* sea^port^ in^ Scotland, was f oughts 
the tremendous battle of Culloden, which entirely 
destroyed^ the party of the Stuarts. 



FRANCE. 



3. France^ is in^ general a level country ^ very 
moderately^ undulated. It enjoys a^ beautiful sky 
and a temperate climate : but much warmer in the ^ 
south than in the^ north. It is admirably situated 
for^ commerce, from ^ the number and extent^ of its 
harbours; it possesses also great ^ internal riches; 
the inland^ navigation is very extensive,"' but capable^ 
of great improvement J France produces silver,^ 
copper, tin, coal, and iron, and possesses all the 
necessaries of^ life, and most of its luxuries ; ^ among 
the latter may be mentioned^ its fine wines and brandy.^ 

'" Du milieu. — " du Pont de Londres. — " magnifique 
coup-d'oeil. — ' Lea edifices les plus remarquables. — *» TAb- 
baye de WcBtminster. — ' qui renferme. — ■ des grands 
'lommes. — * de places. — ■ de, — ^ emb^lisent. — * dont. 
- - y propres. — * Edimbourg. — • Glascou — * sur la. — « sa 
ffrmcipale viUe de commerce. — * Prfes d'lnvernese.- — 
• port de mer. — ' en. — » se donna. — ^ an^antit enti^re- 
ment. — * JLa France. — ^ en. — * un pays plat. — * 16- 
g^rement. — " Elle jouit d*un. — *> plus chauz au. — p qu'au. 
— •» pour le. — ' par. — ■ T^tendue. — * de grandee. — " in- 
t^rieure. — " 6tendue. — * susceptible. — ^ ameliorations. 
— * r argent. — • tous les besotns de la. — *» et la pulpart 
deses superfluit^s. — ^ on peut faire mention de.— ^* de aes 
aux-de-vie. 
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France is divided into ^ eighty -six departments S Its 
principal rivers are, the Rhone, the Rhine, f^ the Seine, 
the Loire, and the Garonne. 

4. Paris, that rich and commercial^ capital, which 
is seven leagues in ^ circumference, was in the time ^ of 
Caesar, only a country town} called Lutecia,^ inclosed 
in the great island of the Seine, which is now called the 
City,^ We may regard Paris as^ the centre of^ 
civilization, of the sciences, of^ literature, and of the 
arts. It is,^ after London, the most populous town 
of Europe ; and after Rome, that which ' contains the 
greatest numher of magnificent buildings ;^ the most 
remarkable of which are, the Louvre, the Pantheon, 
the Exchange,^ the Magdalen,^ the H6tel des Invalides, 
and the Luxemburg.^ The population of France is 
about y thirty-two millions, and that ^ of Paris about 
one million. 



TOURS AND ITS CASTLE. 

5. Tours is well knoum^ as one of the^ favourite 
retreats of our absentees ; ® and they certainly show 
their good taste ^ in the spot they have ® selected. The 
situation of Tours can scarcely^ find a rival. One of 
the most charming^ little plains that imagination can^ 
conceive surrounds^ the town. The Loire ^ broad and 
limpid, sweeps past it;^ and the city itself^ would be 
agreeable, even if^ its neighbourhood were somewhat ° 
less prolific in attractions,^ A great part ^ of the town 

' se diyise en. — ' d^partements. — e Rhin. — ^ commer- 
^ante. — * a septUeues de. — "^n'^taitdu temps. — ^qu'une 
ville de province. — " Lut^ce. — " qu'on nomme aujourd'- 
hui la Cit6. — » comme. — p de la. — « de la. — "" C'est. — 

• celle qui. — ' de beaux Edifices. — " la Bourse. — ^ la Mag- 
deleine. — * le, Luxembourg. — 7 d' environ. — * celle.- — 

• connu. — ^ des. — « absents. — ^ bon g6ut. — • qu'lls ont. 
— ' pourrait difficilement. — » des plus char mantes. — 
*» ^imagination puisse. — ^ environne. — ^ La Loire. — 
' haigne ses murs. — " elle mSme,- — "qaand meme. — » se- 
rait quelque pen. — p en attraits. — '^ Une grands partie. 
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is new ;' and the streets, several of which,* are spa- 
cious, and the houses clean ^ and elegant, give to the ™ 
town an air of ease ^ pleasure, and abundance, which 
few other^ cities in France possess Jf The promenades 
of Tours are truly charming. The Elm Avenue ' is 
the most conspicuous'^ and the most shady ^ And 
here,*^ on ^ Sunday, almost all the inhabitants may he 
seen in holiday dresses.^ 

6. The celebrated castle of Flessis-les-Tours lies ^ 
about a mile from s the city. This castle was built by^ 
the tyrannical Louis XI., and he lived there ^ the 
greater part ^ of his life ; and there also he died} The 
o«/y™ part of the castle worth the notice^ of the 
stranger, is the chapel, where there is^ & portrait of 
this cruel king, dressed in armour Jf This castle was ^ 
at that time^ the habitation of one of the* most 
detestable tyrants: still ^ it vividly recalls^ many 
passages in^ history. 

Not^ far/rowy Tours, lies^ the castle of Loches, 
one of the most celebrated in French history,*- In the 
days of tyranny and violence, the castle of Loches 
was often a state prison ^ for persons of the highest * 
rank; and Princes, Cardinals,^ and Dukes, have tit- 
hahited many^ of its gloomy chambers. The iron 
cage^ in which^ the Cardinal de la Balue was many 
years ^ confined^ by Louis XL, is to be seen^ in one 
of the apartments. It is not quite^ eleven feet 
square. 



'neuve. — • dont plusieurs. — *propres. — ^donnent k la. 

— ^ d'aisance. — * que peu d'autres. — 7 poss^dent. — 
' L' Avenue de TOnne. — * remarquable. — -^ ombragee. — 
* la. — ^ le. — « on pent voir presque tons les habitants endi-^ 
manch^s. — 'eat 8itu6. — « a'un mile environ de. — ^ b&ti 
par. — * il y passa. — ^ partie. — * y mourut ausoi. — ^ seule. 
" digne de Tattention. — ° se trouve. — p en habit de guerre. 
— ^^ fut. — ' k cette ^poque. — • des. — *■ n^anmoins. — "il 
rappelle vivement. — ^ de. — * Non. — t de. — ' est situ^. 

— • rhistoire de France. — ^ une prison d'6tat. — '^ des 
personnages da plus haut. — ^ Cardinauz. — ^ habits plu- 
sieurs. — ' cage de fer. — « laqueUe. — ^ pendant plu- 
sieurs ann^s. — * renferm^. — ^ se voit. — *Elle n'a pas tout 
a-fdit. 
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PAU, THE BIRTH-PLACE OF HENRY IV. 

7. Pau is one of ike most interesting cities ^qfthe^ 
south of France. It lies ^ in one of the most beautiful 
and most abundant countries in P Europe, in one of the 
finest climates; and the city itself^ is clean and airy J 
As for the* environs of Pau, they are certainly 
beautiful} The Gave winds ^ through the charming 
country that surrounds ^ the town. The chiefs interest 
of Pau arises from its having been^ the birth-place of 
Henry IV., and /row the * castle, which is still to he 
seen ^ nearly in the same condition in which ^ he left 
it. The castle of Hbnri Quatrb is of more ancient 
date than the town. Pau was founded about ^ the 
middle of the ^ tenth century,^ The sight of the castle 
is yin^/y^ chosen. From its^ towers, and even^ from 
the windows, you discover the whole province of Beam ; 
certainly one of the most fertile in the world ;^ and 
the majestic range of the Pyrenees ^ is the back-ground 
of this rich picture.^ The cradle of the king is seen 
in the chamber where he was bom.^ 



.1 
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GENEVA AND ITS LAKE. 

8. Geneva is, from ^ its history, one of the most 
remarkable and most interesting^ cities of Europe. 
Long* the metropolis of the Reformed Church} its 
connection with the name of Calvin is alone sufficient 
to invest it with^ interest. Calvin, bom'' at Noyon 
in France, was elected to the ^ chair of Theology in 



" des villes les plus int^ressantes.^-" du. — <^ est litu^e. 
— p fertiles contrees de. — *» elle-mSme. — ' bien a6r6e. — 
■ quant aux. — * magnifiqnei. — * La Gave serpente. — * qui 
environne. — 'principal. — ^ "vient de ce qu'il a M» — *au. 
— ■ Be voit encore. — ^ 6tat oil. — * fondl vtrs. — ^ du. — 
• sifecle. — ' bien. — » De see. — ^ mdme« — * toute la pro- 
vince du. — •* du monde. — * cbaine des Pyrdn^es. — ■» le 
fend.— » tableau. — » le voit, — p vint au monde. — «» par. 
' des plus int^ressontes. — • Pendant long temps. — * de I'Eg- 
lise reform^Q. — " pour lui donner de.— — * n6. — * fut 61u & la. 

b3 
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the year 1536, and diedy in 1564, after having 
founded^ the College, the Academy, and the Library.^ 

The gaiety of the Genevese ^ is chiefly seen ^ on^ 
Sunday. Amusement^ seems to be their reigning^ 
passion. After listening to^ o. favourite preacher, 
the Genevese flock to the^ theatre. The shops of 
Geneva are open on Sunday, the same as on other 
days} and every man plies^ lus trade as usual. The 
citizens of Greneva are most of them ^ engaged in watch- 
making ^ and gold-working,^ 

B» The Canton of Geneva is extremely small, the 
least in the^ Confederation. The great charm of all 
this country is the Lake of Geneva, It is eighteen 
letigues in length,^ and varies in ^ breadth from ' one 
/o* three leagues. Every lake has its wonders, and 
the Lake of Geneva is not without them} In summer, 
it rises from * five to ^ six feet above its winter level, ^ 
It experiences y sudden oscillations of several feet. It 
never freezes ; and it is said ' that the Rhone traverses 
it without mingling ^ with its waters. Near the banks 
of the lake stands^ the Castle of Chillon, where the 
celebrated Bonnivard was imprisoned during^ six 
years. Not fax from ^ Geneva is situated Femey, the 
celebrated dwelling of Voltaire, the most extraordinary 
genius * that France ever produced} 



RUSSIA. 

lO. Russia ^ occupies more than half^ of Europe, 
covering an extent of upwards^ of two millions of 

ymourut. — * avoir fond6. — ■ la bibliothique. — ^ des 
Genevois. — « se remarque principalement. — •* le, — « les 
divertissements. — ' dominante. — «^ apr^ avoir entendu. 

^ cotttent en foule au. — ^ de meme que les autres jours. 

"* chacun s'occupe h, — * pour la piupart. — " employes 
^ rhorlogerie. — ■& rorf&vrerie. — ^de la. — pII a dix- 

huit lieues de longeur. — •» en. — ' de. — • a. * n'est 

pas sans avoir les siennes. — ^ s'eldve de. — ^ &. — » niveau 
d'hiver. — ^ ^prouve. — ■ on dit. — "se m^ler. — ^ est situe. 

— <= pendant. — •* de — * le — genie le plus eztraordinairok 

— 'ait jamais produit. — »La Russie. — ^^'de la moiti^. — 
' de plup. 
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square miles ;^ its population is about ^ fifty-two 
millions. Its climate generally is cold. Its most 
important river is the ^ Volga, which may be called ° 
the principal commercial road^ of Russia. 

St Petersburg, "Sf founded^ in 1703, by Peter ^ the 
Great, is the present ' capital of Russia, and the most 
populous and commercial^ town of the empire. The 
most remarkable of its buildings are the Imperial 
Palace and the Church of Notre Dame de Cazan. 
The equestrian statue^ of Peter the Great, cast in^ 
bronze by the French * sculptor Falconet, adorns the 
city. Moscow, the ancient capital, was taken y by the 
French^ in 1812, and burnt '^ by the Russians.^ The 
chiefs products of Russia are com, hemp, flax, 
timber,^ iron, furs, hides,^ and tallow/ This vast 
Empire is ruled f^ by a sovereign, called Czar, whose 
will^ is absolute. 






AUSTRIA.J' 

11. The physical aspect of this empire is exceedingly 
diversified,^ displaying^ mountains, valleys, plains, 
rivers, lakes, forests, and rich agriculture. Austria ^ 
is a great com ^ and grazing P country ; but it is un- 
favourably^ situated with respect to^ foreign com- 
merce. Its population is about* thirty-two millions. 

Vienna^ (330,000 inhab.), the* capital of Austria, 
is situated on the^ Danube, a* magnificent river, 
which rises ^ in Swabia,^ and falls y into the Black 
Sea,^ This town is the most populous of Germany,^ 



^ xnilles 9arr68. — * d*environ. — ■ le. — ■ que Ton peut ap- 
peler. — ^ route commerciale. — PSt.Peterslx>urg. — i fondl. 
— 'Pieire. — • actuelle. — * la plus commen^nte. — ^ statue 
e^uestre. — "^ fondue en. — « fran^ais — r prise. — ■ les 
Fran<^. — » bruise. — ^les Russes. — "lea principaux. — 
<> le bois de charpente. — • lea cuirs. — ' le auif. — » gouvem^. 
— ^ dont la volont^. — ^ Autriche. — * extrdmement Tarie. 
— " presentant des. — " T Autriche. — « k hU. — p k pa- 
turagea. — *» mal. — 'pour le. — ' d' environ. — * Vienna. — 
■ 8ur le. — ^ qui prend sa source. — » en Suabe. — 7 ge jette. 
— " Mer-Noire. — * 1* Allemagne. 
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Vienna was besieged by the Turks^ in 1683, and was 
relieved by John'^ Sobieski, King of Poland A Auster- 
litz, a* small town, ib famous for ® the victory which ^ 
the French, commanded by Napoleon, gained there,^ 
in 1809, over the Russians^ and Austrians.^ 



BERNE. 



Ifl. The Canton of Berne, which lies^ between its 
metropolis and Lucerne, is a rich country, fertile in 
every kind^ of grain, and abounding in^ meadows. 
The first view of Berne is striking.^ A fine irregular 
line of lofty ° houses is seen stretching along the top^ 
of the height that twerhangs^ the river. Gardens 
slope down to ■ its brink ; and at the end^ of the line, 
on an elevation,^ stands^ the cathedral, surrounded 
hy * the dark y shade of some lofty trees. As a* city, 
Berne is greatly^ superior to Basil ^^^ Lucerne, or 
Geneva?* In the agr^mens ^ of a city, it has decidedly 
the advantage of its ^ rivals. It possesses all those ^ 
pubhc estabUshments which ' render a place s agree- 
able as a* residence, having excellent libraries,^ 
admirable academies} delightful promenades, con- 
venient and well-ordered^ baths ; a theatre, and con- 
certs during winter? Berne is the largest, the most 
populous,^ and perhaps also the richest, of the Swiss 
Cantons,^ 

^ Tares. — ^ Jean. — «• Pologne. — * celebre par. — 'que. 
— t y remport^rent. — •» lesRussei — *le8 Autrichiens. — 
•* qui »'6tend. — * en toute aorte. — ■ abondant en. — " frap- 
pante. — ^ de hautes. — ^ s'^tend le long du sommet. — 
' domine. — ' Des jardina deacendent jusqu'^. — ' au bout. 
— " Eminence. — ^ 8*616ye. — * de.^— i^epaiaae. — * bien. 
— • Bale. — ^ Genfeve. — « agr^mena. — ^ aur ses. — « toua 
leu. — ' qui. — « une ville. — ** d'excellentea biblioth^ques. 
— * Bocietea. — ■* bien tenua. — * I'hiver. — ■ peuplee. — 
" dea Cantons de la Suisse. 
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PRUSSIA. 

13. Prussia^ is a country of greats extent, reach'-^ 
ing from the ^ shores of the Baltic ''to the* banks of 
the Rhine, or, in other words,^ from the frontiers of 
Russia ^ to those ^ of France. /* is^ generally a level y 
and fertile country, producing large quantities of^ com, 
tallow, linseed, amber, and zinc. The principal river 
of Prussia i^the^ Vistula, a* nohle^ river, which /a//* « 
into the Baltic at ^ Dantzic. Prussia has an immense 
military force, but no navy.^ Its population is about ^ 
thirteen millions. 

Berlin, the* capital of Prussia is one of the most 
beautiful « towns in Europe.^ The most remarkable 
objects are, the King's palace, the winter gardens,^ the 
Egyptian Museum,^ and a great number of literary 
establishments} The china ^ and carriages arefamous.^ 
Frederic II. bom in^ 1712, sumamed the Great, 
raised P Prussia to the ^ rank of a first-rate power. 



DOVER CASTLE.' 

14. At the south-east of England,* upon the sum- 
mit of a chalk cliffy from 350 to « 400 feet in height,'' 
and at the distance of about ^ twenty-one miles from 
the opposite coast of France, stands y Dover Castle. 
The town of Dover has been built to ' the west of,* 
and immediately below it.* The antiquity of the 
castle very far exceeds^ that of ^ the town; and all 
that the latter''' contains worthy^ of remark is of 
modem date. It is, however,^ generally known as^ 

° La PruBse. — Pd'une grande. — i s'^tendant des. — 'Mer 
Baltique. — ■ auz. — ^ en d'autres termee. — » de la Ruuie. 
— " k celles. — « C'est. — ' plat. — * une g^rande quantity de. 
— »la. — ^ grand. — « se jette. — ^ k, — « pas de marine. — 
'd'enTiron. — »joUe8.—-»»der Europe. — ^ilesjardinsd'hirer. 
— •» le Mu86e Egyptien. — » d'institutions. — ^ la porcelaine. 
— ^renomm^es. — »n| en. — p^leva, — ^^au. — * Chateau de 
Bouvres. — 'An sud-est de I'Angleterre. — * rocher de craie. 
— • k. — ^ de hauteur. — « d'environ. — r s'61fevc. — * bfttie 
k,-^ * surpasse de beaucoup. — ^ celle de. — "^ tout ce que 
oelle-ci. — <• dedigne. — « cependant. — 'regard^e oomme.' 
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the key to the 8 Continent, and as ^ possessing a very 
complete^ artificial harbour. The coasts of Sussex 
and^ Kent, as weU as^ the opposite coast of France, 
are without natural harbours ; but as a proof kow far ^ 
art has supplied ^ this want, the harbours of Dover 
and Ramsgate, among others,^ may be referred to^ with 
just pride. 

15. The fortifications of the castle are of different 
epochs, Roman, Saxon, Norman, and of later ^ date. 
The watch-tower^ (an* octagonal building^), the 
parapet, the peculiar form of the ditch, all exhibit ^ 
the hand of the Roman architect ; and there is no^ 
doubt that the Romans ^ had here one of their sta- 
tionary posts, or walled encampments,^ The watch- 
tower and the ancient <church are the only remaining 
imildings^ within the Roman fortress. What the 
precise origin of this church was is not known,^ but it 
. was consecrated to Christiaii worship ^ by St, Augus- 
tine.^ when he was in England^ in the sixth century.^ 

16. The north turret of the keep ® is ^ 95 feet above 
the ground,^ which is** 373 feet above the level ^ of the 
sea. The view /row it^ on a clear day, comprises 
the North Foreland,^ Ramsgate pier, the Isle of 
Thanet, the valley of Dover, and the towns of Calais 
and Boulogne, with the intermediate French coast. 
There is^ an armoury^ in the keep; and many ancient 
curiosities are to be seen here,^ among which is^ Queen 
Elizabeth's pocket-pistol, a* beautiful piece of brass 
jordnance^ presented to Elizabeth by the States of 
Holland^ as a* token ■ of respect for the assistance she 

9 du. — •» comme. — * des plug beau. — ^ et de. — ^ ainsi 
que. — •"» pour montrer jusqu'^ quel point. — » suppl^e a.— 
<* entr* autres. — Ppeuvent Itre cites. — ^'plus recente. — ^'la 
tour de veiUe. — • Edifice. — * tout r§v6Ie. — " il n'y a pas de. 
— ^Komains. — * camps retranch^s. — ^ edifices qui resteut, 
— ■ Quelle fut Torigine precise de cette 6gUse, on 1' Ignore. 
— ■ cul^e. — ^ Augustin. — *= en Angleterre. — ^ si^e. — 

* du donjon. — ' a - — » au dessus du sol.^ — ^ ce qui fait. — 
' du niveau. — ^ du haut de cette tour. « — ^ Cap Nord. 
— " II y a. — " arsenal. — ° s'y remarquent. . — p entr* 
.autres, — fl d'artiUerie en cuivre. — ' de Hailjande. — 

* limo^nage. 
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afforded them^ against Spain,^ It is^ twenty-four 
feet hng,^ and bears a Dutch ^ inscription, of which 
thefollomng is a translation ' ; — 

« O'er hill and dale I thvwo^ my ball, 
Breaker, my name,^ of mound and wall/' 



MOZART. 

17. The great composer Mozart was the son of 
Leopold Mozart, one of the musicians belonging to ^ 
the chapel of the Prince Archbishop of Saltzburg,^ in 
which town^ he was hom^ the 27th of January, 1756. 
He was,^ almost /rom^ the cradle, a prodigy of musi- 
cal genius. He was only three years oW when his 
attention was excited in the most extraordinary manner ^ 
by the lessons which ^ his father then began to ^ give 
' his^ sister on the harpsichord ; and in the course^ of 
the following year, he rapidly learned^ to play ^ minuets 
and other ^ pieces of music. At the age of five, ^ he 
composed numerous pieces,^ which ^ his father wrote 
down.^ Music now y became the child's only passion ; 
he abandoned the society of his little playmates ; ' and 
he would have * willingly remained ^ at his harpsichord 
almost /rom ^ morning till night, ^ Soon after this,* 
his father determined ^ to exhibit Mm ' at the different 
German 8 courts. 

IB. In the autum of 1762, the whole family^ pro^ 
ceeded to Vienna,^ Here ^^ftoy splayed before the 
Emperor Francis^ I., when^ his performances excited 

* qu'elle leur accorda. — * rB8paj;ne. — * II a. — « de lon- 
gueur. —^ HoUandaise. — ■ dont voici la traduction.— 'lance. 
— *» mon nom estbriseur. — ^attach^ k, — <• Saltzbourg. — 
" ville ot, — 'naquit. — » fut. — ^ d6s, — ' II n'avait que trois 
ans. — **dela manidre la plus extraordinaire. — *que. — 
'"commen9a alora k, — » k ea. — ^^danslecourant. — p ilapprit 
rapidement. — ^k jouer. — 'd'autres. — • de cinq ana. — " un 
grand nombre de morceaux, — ' que. — » 6crivit. — ^ alora. 
— ■ compagnons de jeux. — • il serait. — ''rest^. — * du. — 
^au soir. — "se d^cida. — '& le produire. — » d'Allemagne. 
— h toute la famille. — * se renait k Vienne. — ^ I'enfant. 
—J rran9oi8.— •" od. 
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the utmost astonishment among some of the first pro-^ 
ficients ^ in the art. It was ^ with reluctance tht^ he 
consented to P play, except to those whom he 4 believed 
to be judges of music J When he sat down to " his 
instrument with the Emperor ^ ^ his side, " Is not 
Mr, Wagenseil hereP"^ said he, addressing Mmsel/^ 
to his Majesty ; ** we must send for him;^ he under- 
stands the thing." Accordingly,^ that composer took 
the place of the Emperor, and turned over''' the leaves 
of one of his oum^ concertos, while the piece^ was 
executed by the young artist. Soon after this,'*' 
Mozart learned,^ nearly without instruction, to ^ play 
on the^ vioUn. Next year^ he visited in succession 9 
Munich, Augsburgh,^ Mannheim, Francfort, Coblentz, 
Brussels,^ and lastly,^ Paris ; in all of which cities ^ his 
performances "* were listened to ^ with universal delight 
and wonder. Nor did he produce less effect ® when, 
in April, 1764, he made his appearance ^ in England,^ 
He composed several celebrated operas, and his "Re- 
quiem," the last of his works. He died^ on* the 5th 
of December, 1792, at the age of thirty -seven,* 



CHRISTIANIA. 

19. Christiania, although the smallest of the capi- 
tals of Europe, is certainly one of the most * interest- 
ing to^ 8L stranger ; and, in situation,^ far exceeds them 
all ^ in the romantic beauties by which^ it is surrounded,^ 
The Fiord, upon which U stands,^ is so dotted with ^ 



"quelques uns des premiers maitres. — *'C'6tait. — 'con- 
sentait ^. — ^'devant ceux qu'il.— 'en fait de musique. — 
•s'assiti. — *^. — "Mr. Wagenseil n*est-il pas ici? — »en 
s'adressant. — *il faut Tenvoyer chercher. — ^En conse- 
quence. — "tourna. •ses propres. — ^pendant que le 

morceau. — *=apprit. — ^ k. — « du. — 'I'ann^e suivante.— » 
» guccessivement. — •» Augsbourg. — ^Bruxelles. — ^ enfin. 

— *dan8 toutes ces villes. — "compositions. "^coutees. 

— *>I1 ne produisit pas moins d'effet. — '* entree. — i Angle- 
terre. — ' mourut. — * trente sept ans. — * des plus. — " pour. 
— ^ en situation. — * lei surpasse toutes de beaucoup. — y dont. 
— 'environnee. — "elle est situ^e. — ^ tellement parsem^e. 
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wooded^ islands, and fonns so many ^ carves and tn- 
dentures,^ that it has more the appearance of 2l fresh- 
vfoier Idkef than an? arm of the sea,^ especially as^ 
the heights, which enclose^ fow'fifths^ of its circum- 
ference, preserve^ its surface unrdBed. When large " 
vessels t»® fall sail are threading their way i^ among 
these islets, it may easily be supposed that ^ the effect 
is singularly novel and beautiful. / have never ^ seen 
a happier combination of images than that which is 
presented^ on a* summer's day from the^ heights 
above Christiania. If a stranger could be conveyed "^ 
by magic,^ and placed on the heights of Egeberg on* 
an evening in 7 July, and were asked ^ in what part of 
the world he supposed himself to be,^ he would more 
probably name^ Italy, ^ or Greece,^ than the icy region 
of Scandinavian 

flO. The bay itself^ with its romantic promontories 
and 8 wooded isles^ may vie with Como f^ and in the 
country which stretches on * every side of the town, we 
are struck with ^ the extraordinary combination of rich, 
riante, and picturesque beauty. Corn-fields} copses, 
gardens, lawns,^ cottages, and villas, lie,^ beautifully 
blended^ beneath as warm a sky as canopies more southern 
lands, V Below lie^ the blue waters of the Fiord, 
reflecting the fantastic and wood'Crowned^ heights 
that environ it; while,^ every now and then,^ tall^ 
masts and white sails appear and disappear among 
its leafy ^ isles ; and beyond, to the north and west,^ 



<: bois^es. — ** tant de. — "d' angles. — 'd'un lac d'eau 
douce. — f d'un. — ^ de mer. — * de ce que, — ^ qui en- 
totirent. — * les quatre cinqui^mes. — " consenrent. — " de 
grands. — ^k, — p gliasent. — i il est facile de s' imaginer que. 
— ' JTe n'ai jamais. — 'ceUe qui s'o&e. — *parun. — "des. 
— \ transport^. — * par enchantement. — ^ de. — » <ni'on lui 
demand&t. — *il se croit. — ^ il nommerait plus probablement. 

— ^^ritalie. — '^la Gr^e. — "de la Scandinavie. — 'elle 
m^me — « et ses. — ^ le difiputer au lac de Como. — * qui 
s'^tend de. — ''on est frapp^ de. — *Des champs de bl^. — 
»de8 plaines. — >*^tendent. — <*entrem@l^s avec grace. — 
p un ciel aussi chaud que celui des contr^es plus au midl. 

— <iBont.— 'couronn^es de bois. — 'tandisque. — *de 
temps en temps. — ^ de grands. — " feuillues. — * k I'ouest. 
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heights^ rise into^ hills, and hiUs into monntams; 
while, overtopping them all,^ ridges of snow, sparkle^ 
in the light ^ of evening, from the majestic boundary^ 
of this wondrous amphitheatre. 



JERUSALEM. 

Mm Jerasalem is stretched^ hefore us like ttie plan 
of a town in relief,^ spread ^ hy an artist upon a table ; 
the eye loses not ^ a roof or a stone. This city is 
not,^ as it has been represented, an unshapely^ and 
confused mass^ of ruins and ashes, over which a few 
Arab cottages are throum^ or a few Bedouin tents 
pitched;^ neither is it like^ Athens,^ a chaos of dust 
and crumbling ^ walls, where the traveller seeks in vain 
the shadow of edifices, the trace of streets, the 
phantom ^ of a city ; but it is^ vl city shining in P light 
and colour! presenting nobly to view its intact 
and battlemented^ walls, its blue mosque with its 
white colonnades, its thousand^ resplendent domes, 
from which ^ the rays of the autumnal sun are reflected 
in ^ a dazzling vapour ; the fa9ades of its houses, 
tinted by time and heat,^ of the yellow and golden hue 
of the edifices of Psestum or of Rome; its old 
towers, the guardians of its walls, to which neither one 
stone, one loophole, nor one single battlement is wanting;^ 
and above all,^ amidst that ocean of houses, that cloud 
of Httle domes which cover them, is a dark elliptical y 
dome, larger than the others, overlooked^ by another 



ydes hauteuis. — *en. — *les dominant toutes. — ^'^tin- 
cellent. — *= ^ la clart6. — ^ limites. — ■ s'^tend. — ^ en 
relief. — *6tal6. — ^n*en perd pas. — *n*e8t pas. — 'in- 
forme. — v amas. — ^ sont jet^es quelques chaumi^res 
d' Arabes. — - * plant^eSk — - ^ elle n'est pas comme. — 
* Ath^es. — " 6croTil68. — ■ la vision. — ® c'est. — p bril- 
lante de. — 'cr^nel^s. — 'ses milliers de. — •d'otl. — *r6- 
jaillissent en. — '^teintes par le temps etpar les 6t68. — 
^ auxquelles 11 ne manque ni une pierre, nl une meurtri^re, 
ni im cr^neau. — » et ^ifin. — f et surbaiss^. — » doming. 
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and a white one;^ it is^ the holy sepalchre and 
Calvary. 

fld. Such is the city from the height of the Mount 
of Olives ! ^ it has no horizon behind, to the weat,^ nor ® 
to the north. The line of its walls and its towers, 
the points^ of its^ numerous minarets, the arches^ of 
its shining domes, stand out in bold relief,^ against the 
deep blue ^ of an orient sky ; and the town thus exhi- 
bited^ on its broad and elevated /^/a^/brm,^ seems again 
to shine m "^ all the antique splendour of its prophecies, 
or to be only waiting the word to^ rise in dazzling 
glory from its seventeen successive ruins, and to be 
transformed into ^ that New Jerusalem which is to 
come outi^. of the bosom of the desert radiant with^ 
brightness. 

d3. The view is the most splendid that can be 
presented to the eye,^ of a city that is no more ; for it 
still seems to exist as one full of^ life and youth ; but 
on contemplating ^ the scene with more attention we 
feel that it is really no more than a^ fair vision of the 
city of David and Solomon. No noise arises from ^ 
its squares and streets, »o roads lead^ to its'gates/rom 
the east y or from the west, from the north or from 
the south, except a few ' paths winding among ^ the 
rocks, on which you meet only^ half-naked Arabs, 
some camel-drivers from Damascus,^ or women ^ from 
Bethlehem or Jericho, carrying on^ their heads a 
basket of raisins from Engadi, or a cage of doves /or 
sale ^ on the morrow ? under the terebinthuses ^ behind 



•dome blanc. — "^c'est. — <=de8 Oliviers. — -'*m da c6t6 
de roccident. — «ni. — 'les aiguiUes. — »les ceintres.^— 
^ se d^coupent k nu. — * sur le bleu fonc6. — ^ ainsi pr6- 
sent^e. — ^plateau. — ^ briller encore de.' — ° oun'attendre 
qu'ime parole pour. — ^^en. — Psort. — *ibrillante de.—— 
' C'est la vision la plus eclatante qud Toeil puisse avoir. 
■ comme une "ville pleine de. — * si Ton contemple. — " on 
sent que ce n'est plus en e£fet qu'une. — ^ aucun bruit ne 
s'eldve de. — ^ il n'y a plus de routes qui m^nent. — ' de 
Torient. — * quelques. — ■ serpentant entre. — ^ oti Ton ne 
rencontre que. — 'Damas. — ** quelques femmes. — «por- 
tant ,sur. — 'qu'elles vont vendre. — ^^le matin. — "les 
t^r^binthes. 
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the city gates. No one passed in or out ;^ no mendi- 
cant even was seated against her kerbstones;^ no 
sentinel showed himself^ at her threshold ; we saw, 
indeed, no living object; heard no sound ;^ we found 
the same void, the same silence, at the entrance of a 
city containing thirty thousand souls, during the 
twelve hours of the day, as we should have expected 
before ^ the entombed gates of Pompeii ® or Hercula- 
neum,^ 



REDING'S SPEECH TO HIS SOLDIERS IN 
THE MOUNTAINS OF SWITZERLAND.^ 

d4. Immoveable as the rocks on which they stood 
in battle array, ^ the Sunss * waited courageously for* 
an occasion to^ devote themselves^ for their country. 
They wished to ^ renew, upon the hills of Morgarten, 
the sacred monument of the valour of their fore^ 
fathers,^ and to leave to their posterity, if noff 
freedom, at least ^ a memorable example of what^ 
a free people can do in ^ its defence. Moys Reding, 
assured of the disposition of his soldiers, turned to 
them,^ and thus addressed them : ^ — 

** Brave comrades, dear fellow-citizens ! the deci- 
sive moment is now ^ arrived ! Surrounded by ^ 
enemies, abandoned by our friends, it remains only for 
us to know 8 whether we dare bravelv to follow the 
example which our ancestors left us at Mor^ten. 
An almost certain death awaits us. If any one^ fears 
it, let him retire : ^ no reproaches on ^ our part shall 

'Fersomie n'entrait ou ne sortait. — ^sur lea bords du 
pav^. — ^aucune sentinelle ne se montrait. — "bndt. — 
" que nous aurions pu nous attendre de trouver devant. — 
® Pomp6i. — Pd'Herculanum. — •» la Suisse. — ' 6taient 
ranges en bataille. — ■ Suisses. - — * Poccasion de. — "se 
d^vouer. — " d^siraient de. — * ancStres. — y sinon. — »du 
molns. — 'ce que. — ^pour. — <=8e touma vers eux. — 

**leur parla ainsi. « maintenant. — 'Entour^s de. — s^il 

ne nous reste qu*& savoir. — •* quelqu'un. — * qu'il se retire. 
— ^ aucun reproche de. 
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attend him. Let us not deceive each other at this^ 
solemn hour. / had rather have^ a hundred men 
prepared for every event, and upon whom / can rely^ 
than five hundred who, in a desperate case, would 
spread confusion hy their flight ; and, by a perfidious 
retreat, would fruitlessly ^ sacrifice their brave com- 
panions who should still resist,^ As to myself,^ I 
promise not to^ forsake yoa, even in the greatest 
peril. Death — and no retreat / • If you share my 
resolution, let two men come fort h^ from your ranks, 
and swear to me,^ in your name, that you will be 
faithful to your promise." 

d5. The soldiers, resting ^ on their arms, heard,^ 
in a kind of religious silence, the words of their chief, 
and many of those hardy 7 warriors melted into tears : 
when he had ceased to ' speak, a thousand voices 
exclaimed * — " We will share your fate ! We will not 
forsake you!**^ Two men came ^ from the ranks, and 
extended their hands to Reding,^ as a sign ° of fidelity 
in life ^ and death. This treaty between the chief 
and his soldiers was swom,^ in the open air,^ on* the 
2nd of May, 1798, and in the face^ of Heaven: it 
bears the stamp ^ of manners worthy of the golden 
age. 



RUINS OF PALMYRA. 

d6. One evening when I had advanced^ as far as^ 
the Valley of Sepulchres, I ascended^ the heights 
which bound it, and from which^ the eye embraces at 
the same time^ the ruins and the vastness of the 



* dans cette. — " Je pr^f^re avoir. — » Je puisse compter. 
— ^° inutilement. — p r^sUteraient encore. — '^ quant h, moi. 
— ' de ne pas. — • point de retraite. — ^ sortent. — -^ me 
jurent. — * appuy^s, — * 6cout6rent. — ^ flera. — ' fini de. 
' — •8*6cri6rent. — ''nous ne vous abandonnerons pas.—— 
«sortirent. — •'vers Reding. — ^en signe. — 'pour la vie. 
— •» ftit conclu. — ^^ plein air. — ^ k la face. — ^ Tempreinte. 
— * que je m'6tais avanc^ — "» jusqu'^, — ^ Je montai sur. 
— o d'oti.— — J» domine I. la fois. 

c3 
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deiert. The son had jwtt ui,^ a roej hma^ still 
imtrkrd its ooime» <m the nunmiams of Spia m tht 
di$UiMt horizom.* Hie hSk moaQ was ritiag^ m tit 
ea$t^ on a bluish ground orer the leod haakai' ci 
the Ei^lmtes. The sky was dear, the air cafan, tit 
dtfiag 9pUmiomr^ of the day modeiated Ae honrar 9f 
iarhutM^ the groamg* freshness of night cafaned lie 
heat^ of the parched^ groond. Hie eye no lomgtr 
ptfctwtd aay^ morement upon the prey suiaotaMias" 
l^aio : a vast silence reigned orer the desert, only 
at Umg* intenrak wom heard^ the' dismal cry of some 
mght birdf or of the jackaL The darkaen mareaaed^ 
and already in the twilight my eyes eoald oabf dis^ 
ttM^ttsh^ the whitely shadowB^ ai the oolinnns and 
widlf. Those solitary ji/iuxs,' that peaoefol eaemag^ 
that nugestic scene, mfressed mj^mkulwith a reSgioms 
meditatum,* The sight of a great and desoted city, 
the remembratiee^ of past times, and a oomparisaa 
with the present, aU tainted mj^ heart with graad 
ideae^ I sat down upon the shaft of a cofamm, and 
there, my Mom retting on mykaee,^ my headsifpportetf 
bff^ my hand, at one moment^ casting my eyes iqion 
the deiert, at another^ fixing them on the mins, I 
abandoned myself to a deep reverie. 

27* Here, ioid /," here formerly fiomriehed^ an 
opulent dty! Here was the seat of a powerfbl 
empire. Yes! these places, now so deserted, 
formerly a living moltitade animated their emdomare^ 
an active people fitted^ these roads, to-day so solitary ; 
within those walls, where now rdgns a mommM 



^Tcnait de we ooodier. — 'bandean. — 'a llmrinm Icnn- 
tamdes numts de la Syiie. — ^ft'elevait. — ^"ararient. — 

* pUmet xires.^ — ' Tdelat monnmt. — ^^des t^dbres. — 'nais- 

iaate. 'lei feux. — * embns^. ' n'apercevait plus 

anenn. — 'monotoiie et giisiUze. — ^h, de longs. — 'on 
entendait*— * olsettux de mdt.-^ — ^ Tanihre croissait. — >iie 
distingiiaimt phis que. — ^ fimtdmes. — ^ lieox. — * soiree. 
■ ' '^ imprimirait ^ mon, esprit un recufifHeinent rdigieux. 
— 'lam^nioire^ — r tout eteva mon conir ii de hantes pen- 
ste. — 4leconde appuye sur le genoa. — ' soutenue sur. 
• tantdt. — * tantdt. ■ me disje. — ^'fleorit jadis. 

* eneeinte. — ^vsie fonle actiye circidait dans. 
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silence, resounded the noise of ari^ and the cry of 
joy and pleasured These accumulated^ marbles 
formed regular palaces; these broken columns 
ornamented majestic temples ; these crumbled ^ gal- 
leries indicated^ the public places,^ A numerous 
people assembled^ there for the sacred duties of 
their worship,^ for the touching cares of their sup- 
port)^ There an industry which produced^ happiness 
collected the riches of every climate, and the 
purple of Tyre^ was to he seen exchanged^ for 
the precious thread of SericaJ^ The substantial^ 
tissue of Cachemire for the gorgeous^ carpet of 
Lydia,^ The amber of the Baltic for the pearls 
and perfumes of Arabia;^ the gold of Ophir for the 
tin of Thule. 

28. And now, behold what remains ^ of this power- 
ful city! a dismal skeleton! Behold what remains of 
a vast dominion /' An obscure and vain remembrance. 
A death-like solitude ^ has succeeded to the noisy con- 
course which crowded"^ beneath these porticoes. The 
silence of tombs" is substituted for the^ murmur of 
public places. The opulence of a commercial city 
is changed intoy a hideous poverty. The palaces of 
kings have become^ the haunts of deer.^ Herds graze 
on the^ threshold of [the temples, and noisome^ 
reptiles inhabit the sanctuary of the gods ! Ah ! 
how has so much glory been overshadowed / ^ ... how 
have such works been annihilated! Thus, then, 
perish the works of men ; thus vanish ^ empires and 
nations ! ! ! 



*desarts. — "les cris d'all^gresse et de f&te. — ^*»amon- 
celfes. — •= 6croul6s. — •* dessinaient. — * places. — 'affluait. 
— »de son culte. — ^subsistance. — ^ cicatrice du. — "^Tyr. 
— * Ton voyait s'^changer. — ™ de la Serique. — ** xnoelleux. 
1 — ° fastueux. — p de la Lydie. — '^ de T Arable. — ' voil^ ce 
qui subeiste. — * domination.-—* une soUtude de mort. — 
« se pressalt. — ^ des tombeaux. — » s'est substltuS. — l g'est 
changee en. — "sont devenus. — ^"des bStea faures. — ^**le8 
troupeaux parquent au. — ^^immondes. — ^^ comment s'est 
edips^e tant de gloire. — ^ s'eyanouissent les. 
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BATTLE OF LODI. 

Fought ' in May, 1796, between the French and Auatriana. 

d9. The wooden bridge of Lodi formed the scene^ 
of one of the most celebrated actions of the war;^ and 
will ever be peculiarly mixed up with the name^ of 
Bonaparte himself. It was a great neglect in Beaulieu 
to^ leave it standing^ when he removed his head* quar- 
ters to the^ east bank of the Adda : his outposts^ 
were driven rapidly through the° town of Lodi on* 
the 10th, and the French, sheltering themselves be- 
hind the waUs, lay ready to attempti^ the passage of 
the bridge. Beaidieu luid placed a battery of thirty 
guns so as to^ sweep it completely ; and the enter- 
prise of storming tY' in the face* qi this artillery, and 
of the whole army drawn up behind, is one the most 
daring on record,^ 

30. Bonaparte's first care was to place as many 
guns as he could^ in direct opposition to this Austrian^ 
battery. A furious cannonade on his side of the river 
now commenced. The General himself appeared in 
the midst of the fire, pointing with his own hand^ two 
guns in such a manner as to cut off the Austrians from^ 
the only path by which they could have advanced to 
undermine^ the bridge, and it was on this occasion that 
the soldiery, delighted with his dauntless exposure of his 
person,^ confered on him his honorary nickname^ of 
the Little Corporal. 

In the meantime he had sent General Beaumont 
and the cavalry to attempt^ the passage of the river by 
a distant ford,^ which they had much difficulty in 

m ■ ■ 

' Livr6e. — ' fut le th^&tre. - ^ dans les fastea de la guerre. 
— ^ joint aunom de. — ^ de la part de Beaulieu de. — * sub- 
siater. — ^ transf^ra son qtuirtier ^6n^ral sur la. — ^ gardes 
avanc^ea.** — dans la. — p se tenaient prSts 2i tenter. — '^ de 
maniere h.. — ' de la forcer. — ■ ^ la face. — ' dont Thistoire 
fasse mention. — * autant de canons qu' il put. — ^ Autrich- 
ienne. — ' pointant de sa propre main. — ^ de maniere k cou- 
per aux Autrichiens. — "pour sai)er. — * enthousiasm^s de 
f'intr^pidit^ avec laquelle il ezposait sa personne. — ^ so. 
briquet. — «pour tenter. — •* iun gu6 feloign^. 
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effecting,^ and awaited with anxiety the moment when ^ 
they should appear on the enemy's flank. When that 
took placed Beaulieu's line showed some confasion, 
and Napoleon instantly gave the word»^ A column of 
grenadiers, whom he had kept ready ^ were in a mo- 
ment wheeled to ^ the left, and their leading files ^ placed 
upon the hridge. They rushed on^ shouting^ "Vive 
la Repuhlique ! " hut the storm of grapeshot for a 
moment checked them. Bonaparte, Lannes, Berthier, 
and Lallemagne hurried to the front, ^ and rallied and 
cheered the menJ^ 

31 . The column dashed ^ across the hridge in despite 
of the tempest offire^ that thinned them. The hrave 
Lannes was the first who reached^ the other side, 
Napoleon himself the second. The Austrian ^ artil- 
lery-men were bayoneted^ at their guns, before^ the 
other troops^ whom Beaulieu had removed too far back,^ 
in his anxiety to avoid the French hattery, could come 
to their assistance. Beaumont J9r0«m^ gallantly with his 
horse 7 upon the flank, and Napoleon's infantry form- 
ing rapidly, as they passed* the hridge, and charging 
on the instant,^ the Austrian Une became involved^ in 
inextricahle confusion, broke up and fled,^ The slaugh- 
ter on^ their side was great ; on the French Jherefell 
only ' 200 men. With such rapidity,^ and consequently 
with so little losst^ did Bonax)arte execute this daring 
adventure, "the terrihle passage," as he himsetf 
called it, " of the hridge of Lodi. 

• 2k effeotuer. — ' oil. — » Lorsque cela arriva. — '^ h. 
rilutant mdme donna le signal. — ^qu 'il avait tonus prdts. 
— '^port^s 8ur. — ^et lean tdtes de files. — ^Ila so pr<§- 
cipitdrent en avant. — ° au cri de. — ^ accoururent auz pre- 
miers range. — Pranimdrent lea soldats. — '^ se pr6cipita. — 
'malgr6 le feu terrible. — 'atteignit. — * Autriohiens. — 
* fdrent massacres. — ^ avant que. — ' avait trop ^loiffn^es 
en arri^re. — ^se precipitant vaiUamment avee sa cavalerie. 
-— ^au moment oti elfe passait. — ^commencant aussitdt 
la charge. — ^ se trouva envelopp6e. — « se d^banda et prit 
la fuite. — •* de. — ^ les Fran<^i8 ne perdirent oue. — 'Telle 
fdt la rapidit6.-— ir laperte minime avec laquelte. 
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THE CONVENT OF THE GREAT 
ST. BERNARD. 

32. The Convent of the Great St. Bernard is situ* 
ated near the top ^ of the mountain known by^ that 
name, near one of the most dangerous passes of the 
Alps, between Switzerland^ and Savoy} In these re- 
gions the traveller is often overtaken^ by the most 
severe weather even after days^ of cloudless beauty, 
when the glaciers glitter in the sunshine,^ and the pink 
flowers^ of the rhododendron appear 08 if they were 
never to he sullied^ by the tempest. But a storm sud- 
denly comes on,' the roads ar& rendered^ impassable by 
drifts of snow ; ^ the avalanches, which are huge loosened 
masses ^ of snow or ice, are precipitated into the val- 
leys, carrying"^ trees and crags ^ of rock before them. 
The hospitable monks, though their revenue is scanty, ^ 
open their doors to every stranger ihsX presents him" 
self^ To he cold, to he weary, to he benighted, consti^ 
tute a title to ^ their comfortable shelter, their cheering^ 
meal, and their agreeable society. But their attention 
to the distressed^ does 'not end here.^ They * devote 
themselves to the dangerous task of searching for ^ 
those unhappy persons who may have been overtaken 
by the sudden storm, and would perish but for ^ their 
charitable succour. 

33. Most remarkably are they assisted 9 in these 
truly Christian offices,^ They have a breed of noble^ 
dogs in their establishment, whose^ extraordinary 
sagacity often enables them to rescue^ the traveller 



^prfes du somxnet. — *sou8. — ^ la Suisse. — *la Savoie. 
— ™ surpiiB. — " par des jours. — ° au soleil. — p les fleurs 
roses. — ^4 comme si elles ne devalent jamais 6tre fl^tries. — 
' survient. — ■ deyiennent. — ^* par les tourbillons de neise. 
— " formes masses detachees. — ^ ^entrainant. — ^des' 
blocs. — ^soit peu considerable. — « se pr6sente. — * Avoir 
froid, 6tre fatigu^, 6tre anuit^, constitue iin titre &. — 
^ joyeuz. — cpour ceux qui — sont dans la d^tresse. — ** ne 
se Dome pas k cela. — *.d* idler &la recherche. — 'sans. — 
i^Bs sont assist^s de la mani^rela plus §tonnante. — ^ de- 
voirs. — * iuperbes. — •* dont. — * de sauver. 
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fr(ym destruction.^ Benumbed with cold,^ weary in the 
search for a ° lost track, his senses yielding to the 
stupifymg influence of frost, which betrays the ex- 
hausted sufferer P into a deep sleep, the unhappy man 
sinks upon the ground, and the snow-drift covers him 
firom^ human sight. It is then that the keen scent ^ 
and the exquisite^ docility of these admirable dogs are 
called into action} Though the perishing man lie^ 
ten, or even twenty, feet beneath the snow, tiie delicacy 
of smell'' with which they can trace him^ offers a 
chance of escaped They scratch away the snow with 
their feet ; they set up a continued hoarse and solemn 
hark/' which brings the monks and labourers ^ of the 
convent to ther assistance. To provide for the chance 
when^ the dogs, without human help, may succeed 
in discovering ^ the unfortunate traveller, one of them 
has a flask of spirits^ round his neck, to which the 
fainting man may apply for support ; ^ and another has 
a cloak to cover him. Their wonderful exertions are 
often successful; and, even when they fail of restoring 
him ^ who has perished, the dogs discover the body, 
so that it TOKyhQ secured for the recognition of friends;^ 
and such is the effect of the temperature, that the 
dead features^ preserve their firmness /or* the space 
of two years. 



GUSTAVUSk THE GREAT OF SWEDEN.^ 



_ i. Aboutaquarterof amilebeyondDalsjo, a^Aor/ 
distance from the road°^ and to the right, on apoint of 

■■ de la mort. — " Engourdi par le frold. — ° k la recherche 
d'ime. — P jette le voyageur %puis^. — i la neige amoncel^ 
1« d6robe a la* — 'Todorat subtil. — • la rare. — * sont mis 
en oeuvre. — ^" soit k, — ^ d'odorat. — * suivre ses traces. — 
I" de salut. — ' lis font entendre sans discontinuer des aboie- 
ments sourds et graves. — * les domestiques. — ^*»Pour pour- 
voir au cas oil. — ^ k d^eouvrir. — ^ de Uqueur. — ^* peut trou- 
ver du soutien — 'ils ne peuvent r^ussir k sauver celui. — 
f^ conserve pour que les amis puissent le reconnaitre. — ^^les 
corps mort8| — * pendant.—-* Gustave. — *de Su^de. — ™ k 
pen de distance. 
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land^ projecting into ^ the great lake Runn, stands P 
the bmldmg which is noted as having ^ been the resi* 
dence of Gastavus I. tn' 1520. A beautifol walk* 
leads to it,^ and delightfdl valleys covered with ^ shrabs 
he^ bH around the lake. The wooden house in which 
Gustavus was concealed when the owner,^ Arendt 
Fehrsson Omflyckt betrayed him, and the traitor's 
wife, Barbara Stigsdotter, saved him, is still maintained^ 
in the same condition^ that it was in the time of Gus- 
tavus, and has lately had a new roof. The crown^ 
allows a fixed sum to the proprietor, for the mainten' 
ance^ of this house, which shows the simplicity of its 
former inhabitants. Like the feumhouses of Switzer^ 
kmd,^ it is surrounded by a^ covered balcony: this 
balcony forms the entrance of the house. In the 
wardrobe where Gustavus was concealed, which is a 
room with very small windows, there is^ a. wooden 
statue of Gustavus in his royal robes, resting on ' the 
Bible which he caused to be translated and published ff 
at Upsal in 1541 . In one hand he holds ^ a telescope. 
On the table on which the Bible lies we see^ his gloves, 
which are of iron on the outside J^ and leather on the 
inside,^ his iron gorget^ and helmet; and on the 
mantel on the^ windows his brass watch. On the 
walls are suspended his coat of mail,^ made of brass 
wire,^ his dagger, and his crossbow, with the pedigree p 
of the family of Gustavus, the portraits of the Swedish 
kings 4 of this family, and a map of Dalame. 

35. Over the entrance are some verses which 
remind the' visitor with what feelings he ought to 
approach this national sanctuary ; and near in three 
standing figures : * one the servant^ of Gustavus, with 



" un promontoixe. — ®qui s'avance. — ' se trouve. — ^^ qui 
passe pour. — ' en. — • aveniie. — * y conduit.— * de. — 

* 8*6tendent.— * le proprifttaire. — ' conserr^. — » 6tat. — 

• r^tat. — '^entretien. — «de la Suisse. — «*d'un. — •il y a. 
— 's'appuyant sur. — »qu' il fit traduire etpublier. — •»il 
tient. — 5 est pos^, on voit. — 'de fer k Text^eur. — ^i 
rintferieur.--J hausse-col. — ■ des. — ■ cotte-de-mailles. — 
<^fil8 de cuivre.— I'la g6n6alogie. — ^^des rois de SuMe. — 
'qui rappellent au — "tout pr^ trob statue^ debout. — 
U'une reprkentant levalet. 
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arrow and lance, and the two others, Dalecarlian^ 
peasants armed with ^ crossbow and quiver, in^ a * 
white dress and peaked hats J which are now no longer 
in fashion,^ Some simple verses over these figures 
reUite their patriotic deeds. Other verses tell,^ in 
chronological order, the most remarkable events in 
the life ^ of Gustavus ; they tell how Gustavus fled ® 
in 1520 to Dalecarlia,^ and^ Pehrsson and his wife 
kindly received him. But Pehrsson soon went to 
his brother-in-law, who held an office^ under Kins; 
Christian, to^ concert with him about making^ 
Gustavus a prisoner. His honest wife, however, 
saved the fugitive : she let him down from ^ the 
window by^ some towels, and Jacob, one of the 
Dalecarlian peasants, took him,^ with all possible 
speed, over^ Lake Runb to the house of^ Pastor 
John. Though John had been a* friend of Gustavus 
at the University, he did not make himself known till 
he ^ had worked at thrashing com P with the servants 
for 4 some time, and had found out by inquiry ' John's 
feelings towards Gustavus Erickson, 

36. After this he only stayed^ three days with 
John, being closely pursued by his enemies ; and he 
fled to the house of^ Sven Efsson, an'" honest farmer, 
where he stayed till^ the spring. But even in this 
obscure retreat his enemies followed him, and once 
entered the room'' where Gustavus was* standing^ 
and* warming himself at the fire. ^ Sven's wife, who 
was baking bread,^ observing that the eyes of the 
Danes ^ were steadily ^ directed on the strange young 
mant^ immediately struck Gustavus with her bread- 



^ Dalecarliens. — ^ arm^s de. — * en. — 'en chapeaux 
pointuB — ■ qui ne sont plus de mode aujourd'hui. — • ra- 
content. ** de la vie. ^ s'enfuit. — *en Dal6carlie. — 

• et comment. — 'qui occupalt un emploi. — « pour. — *• les 
moyens de fiaire. — * elle le fit descendre par. — ^ au moyen 
de. — * le transporta. — ™ au-del^ du. — " ehez le. — ^* if ne 
se fit oonnaitre que lorsqu'il, — p k battre le bl6. — « pen- 
dant. — ' etqu'il eut d6coavert. — " il ne resta que. — * chez. 

• jusqu'au. — " entr^rent unjour dans la chambre. — » de- 
bout. — y »e chaufilut devant le feu. — » cuisait du pain. — 

• Danois.— ^ constamment. — ^ le jeune Stranger. 

D 
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shovel/^ exclaiming in^ angry tone: "Why stand yon 
here gaping on the stringers?^ Did you never see a 
man before ? Off to the ham /" 8 Gustavus went off 
to^ his thrashing. From this hospitable retreat, 
Sven took him in a waggon, filled with^ straw, under 
which he was hid, to Mamas, over bridges and 
through passes occupied by the Danes, who stuck^ 
their daggers and pikes into the waggon, and 
wounded Gustavus. But the pain ^ could not make 
him utter ^ a single syllable; and he was saved by his 
own fortitude, added to the dexterity of the driver, 
who wounded his horse, and thus led the Danes to 
believe^ that the blood on the ground^ came from the 
animal. From Mamas, Gustavus was secretly con- 
veyed foP a forest on the river Lungsjo, where a 
decaying pine-tree ^ afforded him ' shelter for ■ three 
days. As soon as it could be effected without danger, 
his two friends at Mamas, named Olson, took him to ^ 
Gardsjo, where he stayed for some time concealed in 
a cellar near the church. Here, at last, he showed 
himself, and in an inspiriting address^ urged the people 
to rise. The Danes appeared, but the peasants 
sounded the alarm-bell,^ and the Danes with difficulty 
made their escape,^ After a short time J the war 
commenced, which ended in seating^ Gustavus on 
the throne of Sweden. 



CONSTANTINOPLE. 

37. The hills of Galata, Pera, and some others, 
descending to^ the sea, are covered with^ towns of 
various colours : some have their houses painted 

* de sa pelle ^ four. — « d*un. — ' h. batUer devant cem 
Strangers. — ^ Aliens ! a la grange. — •* s'en alia &. — ^ de. 

— ^ plong^rent. — * la douleur. — "» lui faire profSrer. 

■ par M fit croire auxDanois — ''r^pandu k terre. — ' dans* 
— * nn vleux pin. — ' lui foumit un. — • pendant. — ' le 
transport^rent a. — " dans un discours plein de feu. — -'' la 
cloche d'alarme. — * 6chapp^rent. — ^ Pen de temps apr^. 
— ■ en pla9ant. — • descendant jusqu'i. — ^ de. 
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bright red;^ others^ black, with numerous blue 
cupolas relieving^ the sombre tint. Between the 
cupolas are perceived^ patches 8 of verdure formed by 
the plantains, fig-trees, and cypresses of the httle 
gardens adjoining each house. Between the houses 
are^ large spaces: these are cultivated fields and 
gardens, in which may be discerned^ groups of Thirkiah ^ 
women covered with^ their veils, and playing with 
their children and slaves beneath the shade of the 
trees. Flights of turtle-doves^ and white pigeons/oo^" 
in the air above these gardens and the roofs of the 
houses ; and, like light flowers blown ® by the breeze, 
stand out from the backgrounds^ of the picture, which is 
the blue sea. One may discern ^ the streets, winding J 
as they descend* towards the sea, hke ravines; and 
lower doum,^ the bustle of the bazaars, which are 
enveloped in a veil of Hght and transparent smoke. 

38. On reaching ^ the sea, the eye wanders ^ over 
its blue surface amidst a labyrinth of vessels, some*^ 
sailing, and some^ lying at anchor /• The caiques look 
like^ water-birds: they float sometimes in groups, 
and sometimes singly, and cross each other ^ in every 
direction, proceeding ^ from Europe to Asia,^ or from 
Pent to the Seraglio Point, ^ Some frigates in full sail 
issuing from the Bosphorus ^ salute the Seraglio,^ the 
smoke, rising from their two sides like grey wings, 
envelopes them for a moment; but their white sails 
again reappear, and they double the Grand Signor's ^ 
garden to enter ^ the sea of Marmora. 

These spots are surrounded on^ three sides by the 
sea, and commanded^ on the fourth^ by the cupolas of 
the numerous mosques, and by the ocean of houses 

* en rouge de sang. — ^ les autres en. — « qui entrecoupent. 
— ' s'^lancent. — « des groapes. — ^ s'etendent. — * oil Ton 
aper9olt. — ^ turques. — ^ de. — " Des nuees de tourterelle«. 

— "nagent. — ^^balanc^es. — Pse d^tachent du fond. 

lOn distingue. — 'qui serpentent. — "en descendant. — 
« plus bas. — » Arrive k, — ' s'6gare. — * les tins. — ^ les 
autres. — * h, Tancre. — • caiques ressemblent k des. — ^ se 

croisent. ^^allant. •^TAflie. — « kla pointe du Serail. 

' Bosphore. — ' le Serail. — ^ du Grand- Seigneur. * pour 

entrer dans. — *de. — Momines. — " du quatriferae. 
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and streets, which form the real ConstantiDOple, or 
the city of Stamboal. The Mosque of SL Sophia,^ 
the 8t. Peter's of the Eastern Rome,^ rises its massive 
and gigantic dome above and quite close to the P out' 
ward walls ^ of the Seraglio. 

39. Such are^ the prominent points of the picture; 
but if you add to these^ the ydist framework^ which 
encircles it and makes it stand out ^ from its hack^ 
ground of sky ^ and sea — viz., the black lines of the 
Asiatic mountains, the blue and vapoury horizon of 
the gulf of Nicomedia,^ the summit of the Olympus y 
of Brussa, rising behind the Seraglio, beyond the sea 
of Marmora, and which appear like white clouds in 
the firmament — if you add to this majestic whole^ the 
grace and colouring * of the details — if you can picture 
in imagination the varied effects produced on the sea 
and the city by the sky, the wind, and the different 
hours of the day — ^if fleets of merchant vessels, like 
flights of sea-birds, detaching themselves^ from the 
dark groves of the Seraglio, floating in the middle of 
the canal, and then slowly sailing down ^ the Bosphorus, 
forming ever changing ® groups 

40. If the rays of the setting ^n^gild the tops of 
the trees and the minarets, and illumine as ifwithfire^ 
the red walls of Scutari and Stamboul — if a dead 
calm should lulls the sea of Marmora to the stillness 
of a lake of molten lead, or if a breeze should lightly 
ruffle the Bosphorus, seeming to spread over its sur- 
face the resplendent meshes ^ of a network of silver — 
if the smoke of the steamboats rises and curls round ^ 
the broad trembling sails^ of the Sultan's frigates — ^if 
the guns^rerf^ for prayers on board the^ vessels of 

^ Sainte Sophie. — ° le Saint Pierre de la Rome de TOrient 
— Ptout prds des, — 'imurs d' enceinte. — ^'Tels sont. — 
• y ajoutez. — * cadre. — ^" ressortir. — ^ du ciel. — « Nico- 
medie. — ^ Olympe. — ■ ensemble. — "le coloris.— ^ se de- 
tacher. — •= alors s'enfoncer lentement dans.' — •* toujours 
nouveaux. — « solell couchant. — 'comme des reverbe- 
rations d'incendie. — if reduit. — ** mailles. — * toumoie au 
milieu. — ^ des grandes voiles frissonantes. — • tir^. — ■" k 
bord des. 
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the fleet resound in prolonged echoes to the " cypresses 
surrounding the cemetery — ^if the various noises from 
the seven towns and the thousands of° vessels rise from 
the shore and the sea, and are wafted i^ hy the hreeze 
to the^ hill whence you are looking down^ — if you 
recollect that you are in " Constantinople, the queen 
of Europe and Asia, at the precise point where these 
two quarters * of the world meet, as it were,^ either 
for friendly greeting,^ or for combat,^ you have at 
every hour the most delicious spectacle that can^ 
charm the sight. It is^ bji enchantment of the eye 
which communicates to the mind,^ a dazzling^ of the 
sight ^ and the soul. -^ 



ALFRED THE GREAT, KING OF ENGLAND.* 

41. At a period when ^ England was torn by civil 
war, and a prey * to the cruelty of the Danes,^ a man 
appeared,^ destined by Providence to avenge^ his 
country, to defend his rights, to enlighten the age in 
which he lived, and to adorn humanity. Alfred the 
Great was the fourth son of Ethelwolf, King of Eng- 
land ; he succeeded to the throne on the death ^ of his 
brother Ethelred, in the year 871. After several 
actions with ^ the Danes, the unfortunate Alfred was 
obliged to seek his safety by flight^ and to retire to ^ 
the cottage of one of his peasants, where he remained^ 
several months as a* servant. He afterwards with- 
drew to^ the Isle of Athelney, in Somersetshire,^ 
where^ having heard that the Earl of Devonshire had 

■ jusque sous les.- — ^ des milliers de. — p sont port^s. — - 
^jusqaesur la. — ' planez. — ■ k. — * parties.— " pour ainsl 
dire. — ^ pour s'embrasser. — * se combattre. — ^ puisse. — 
■ c'est. — • pens^e. — » *» un ^blouissement du regard. — 
« d' Angleterre. — •* Dans un temps oCi. — « et 6tait en proie. 
' Danois. — » parut un homme. — ^ k venger. — ^ k la mort. 
* combats contre. — * dans la fuite. — " de se retirer dans. 
— ■ v6cut. — ^ n se retira ensuite dans. — 'la province de 
Somerset. 

c3 
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obtained*^ a great victory over the Danes, and had 
taken ^ their magical standard, he disguised himself 
as a harper,^ entered^ the enemy's camp, and was 
admitted to ° the principal genends, who praised his 
talents for music. Having acquired an exact know- 
ledge of the situation of his enemies, «ad finding ^ that 
they were divided among themselves, he seized the 
favourahle moment, joined the Earl, headed^ his 
troops, surprised the Danes at Eddiogton, in Wilt- 
shire, and obtained a complete victory. 

42. Having secured^ the peace of his dominions/^ 
after a great number of battles, which fiUed his 
enemies with terror,^ his next care ^ was to polish ^ his 
kingdom. Although there remain hut few ^ of his laws, 
England owes to him many of those advantages which 
render her constitution so precious. The trial by 
jury is said to have been^ instituted by him. He 
caused learning to revive,^ and used his utmost endea^ 
vours to s excite a love for ^ letters among his subjects. 
He was himself a very learned prince, and aU the 
hours he could take from business^ were devoted^ to 
study. When we^ consider the great qualities of 
Alfred, and his many ^ virtues, we need not be sur- 
prised^ that his memory is still ^ so dear to English- 
men. 



RUINS OF TROY. 

A3. It is midnight ; the sea smooth P as a sheet of 
ice ; the brig hovering ^ like a shadow upon its spark- 
ling surface. Tenedos springing from the waves, ^ on* 

^ remport^. — * qu'il avait prig. — * joueur de haipe. — *il 
entra dans. — ^" admis chez. — ^^.voyant. — *8e mit a latStt. 
— f a88ur6. — ■ Etats. — * de teneur. — ^ premier aoin. — 
« de policer. — * Quoiqu'il ne reste que pen. — • On dit 
que le jugement par juris fut. — ' H fit revivre les lettres. 
— »fit touB ses ^orts poxir. — '^I'amour des. — * qu'il pou- 
vait d^rober aux affiedres. — ^ 11 les vouait. — ' Quand on. — 

■ nombreuses. — " on ne s'^tonne plus. — ° soit encore. 

V est cah&e. — ^ plane. — ' qui sort des flots. — * &. 
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our left, conceals the open aea;^ nearer, and tx> the 
right, ext€fid$t^ like a dark harrier,^ the low and 
indented^ shore of the plain of Troy. Thtfidl moon J 
rising* over the snow-capped^ summit of Mount Ida 
diffuses a serene but uncertain light over the mountain 
tops^ the hiUs, and the plain ; then beaming ° upon 
the sea, tinges ^ its quiet waves with her mild effuU 
gence,^ under the very side ' of our vessel, converting 
its smfeuse into a bright area s upon which no shadow 
may dare to glide,^ We distinguish the tumuli,^ or 
little conical mounds,^ which tradition assigns as the 
tombs of Horner^ and PatroclusJ^ The broad red 
moon,^ glancing^ over the ondulations of the hills, 
resembles the ensanguined shield of AchiUes; noP 
light is visible on s^ that line of coast ^ except a 
distant^ fire lighted by the shepherds on the ridge ^ 
of Ida ; no sound meets ^ our ears except ^ the dull 
flapping ^ of the sail, which, untouched by ^ the lightest 
breeze, is occasionally beaten y against the mainyard by 
the wavering * of the mast : the image of tbe death 
which has passed over the ages of its glory seems 
impressed upon^ this ^till and melancholy scene. 

AA. Leaning ^ over the shrouds ^ of the vessel, that 
land, those mountains, those ruins, those tombs, rise ^ 
before me, with vaporous forms and undecided out- 
lines,^ under the sleeping and silent rays of the planet 
of^ night, like the shadowy apparition k of a past world 
evoked from the^ bosom of the sea, and vanishing as^ 
the moon sinks ^ behind the summits of other moun- 



* la pleine mer. — * s'^tend. — " barre nolrStre. — * den* 
tel6. — ^ pleine lune. — * qui relive — • tach6 de neige. — 
^ cimes de montasnes. — ^ rayonnant. — ^ elle colore. -< — 
* de son doux 6dat. — ' k Tombre mdine. — ' route. — 
^n'ose glisser. — Mes tumulus. — ^ monticules. — ^Horn^re. 
— ■ Patrocle. — ■ lune large et rouge. — ° qui 6tincelle. — 
p aucune. — ' c6te. — ' lointain. — • une croupe. — * bruit 
ne firappe. — » si ce n'est. — ' battement. — * n'ayant pas. 
7 est pou886e de temps en temps. — * balancement. — * em- 
preinte sur. — ^ Pench6. — « haubans. — * s'61^yent. — 
« des contours ind^cis. — ' de Tastre de la. — ' Tombre. — 
^ ^Yoqu^e du. — — * qui s'^vaaouit k mesure que. — ^ s'en- 
fonce. 
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tiuns ; tr tf ' an additumal bright page ^ to the* 
Homeric poem ; it is the consummatioii of all poems 
and of ail history, miknown tombs, ruins without 
any certain names, a dark and naked soil, eon/iwectfy 
Uhtminated^ by immortal stars; and new^ spectators 
passing with indifference before those shores, and 
repeating for the thousandth % time the epitaph of ail 
ttanga:^ — Here lie* an empire, a city, a people, 
heroes ! God alone is great, and the thoughts which 
tearch Him out^ and adore Him are alone imperish- 
able. 



LAST MOMENTS OF CHARLES I. 

►, After fom- hoars' profound sleep, Charles left * 
his bed. " I have a great work to do this day," ^ he 
said to Herbert : " I must get up ^ immediately ;" and 
he sat down at his dressing -table. ^ Herbert, in his 
agitation, combed his hair * with less care than usuaL* 
"I pray you," said the king, "though my head be 
not long to remain ° on my shoulders, take the same 
pains as usual; / wish to be as trim to-day as may 
be."^ As he was dressing,^ he asked to have a shirt 
on* more^ than ordinary ; " The season is so sharp," 
he said, *' as may make me shake,^ which i some ob- 
servers might imagine to proceed from 8 fear. I would 
have no such imputation ; I fear not death ; death is 
not terrible to me. / bless my God} I am prepared." 
46. At daybreak the bishop arrived and com- 
menced the holy service.^ As he was reading} in the 

* c'est. — ■ belle page de plus. — ■ du. — • 6claxr6e con- 
fug^ment. — * de nouveaux. — *» milli^me. — ' de toute 
chose. — ■ Ci gisent. — * le cherche. — ^ sortlt de. — ^ affaire 
k terminer aujourd'hui. — * H faut que je me l^ve. — 
' toilette. — * le peignait. — • que de coutume. — ^ ne doive 
pas rester longtemps.. — ' Je veux 6tre pare aujourd'hui 
aussi bien que possible. — * En s'habillant — • de plus. — 
' que ie pourrais trembler. — »ce que. — ^ pourraient attri- 
buer a la. — ' Je remercie mon Dieu. — ^ les ezercices reli- 
gieux. ^ Comiyie 11 lisait. 
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27th chapter of the gotfpel according to^ St. Matthew,* 
the passion of Jesus Christ* the king asked him : — 
" My lord, did you choose^ this chapter as being ap* 
plicable to my present condition ?" " May it pleate 
your Majesty "^ said the bishop, "t^ w4 the proper 
lesson for the day, as the calendar indicates." The 
king appeared deeply affected,^ and continued his 
prayers with even greater fervour, Towards ten,* a 
gewtk knock was heard^ at the door ; Herbert did not 
8tir:^ a second knock was heard, rather louder,'' 
but still gentle. " Go and see ' who is there," 
said the king : it was Colonel Hacker. " Let him 
come m,"y said the king. " Sir,** » said the colonel, 
with a * low and half-trembling voice, " it is time to 
go to Whitehall ; but you will have eome further time 
to^ rest there." •*/ will go directly,'*^ answered 
Charles ; " leave me." Hacker went out : the king 
occupied^ a few moments more in mental prayer;^ 
then taking the bishop by the hand : " Come," said 
he, "let U8 go;^ Herbert, open the door. Hacker i$ 
knocking again ;" ^ and he went down into the Park, 
through which he woe to proceed to ^ Whitehall. 

47. Several companies of infantry were drawn up 
there,^ forming a double line on each^ side of his way; 
a detachment of halberdiers marched on* before,^ with 
banners flying ! ^ the drums beat; not a voice could 
be heard /or the noise.* On the right ^ of the king 
was the bishop; oi^ the left, uncovered. Colonel 
Tomlinson, the '^ officer in command ofP the guard, 
whom Charles, touched by^ his attentions, had re* 
quested* not to leave him till the last moment. He 

• selon. — ^ Matthieu. — ° avoz-vous choisi — > Je prio 
votre Mige8t6 de remarquer. — •» c'eat. — ' touoh6. — • dix 
heuret. — ' un 16ger coup ae fit entondre. — * deroeurait 
immobile. — " un peu plus fort. — ' AUez voir. — f Faites- 
1« entrer. — * Sire. — • d'une. — *» quelque tempt encore 
pour voua. ^« Je pars k Tinstant. — ^ passa.— -* en m6di- 
tation. — ' partons. — « Hacker frappe pour la seoonde fois. 
— h iidevait se rendre h,—^ ' furent dupos^es dans oet en- 
droit. — •* de ohaque. — ' en avant. — "bannitos d^ploy^es. 
— " k cause du bruit. — ^ A la droitc. — ' commandant* 
-— ' de. — ' avait pri6 de. 
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talked* with him on ^ the way of his funeral, of the 
persons to whom he wished the care of it to be in- 
trusted,^ his countenance'' serene, his eye beaming, his 
step firm, walking even faster ^ than the troops, and 
blaming their slowness. One of the officers on ser- 
vice J doubtless, thinking to ^ agitate him, asked him 
whether he had not concurred with the late Duke ^ of 
Buckingham in the ^ death of the King his father ? 
" Friend," answered Charles, with gentle contempt,^ 
" if I had no other sin, / speak it^ with reverence to * 
God's majesty, I assure thee I should never ask him 
pardon." 

48. Arrived at Whitehall, he ascended the stairs 
with a ^ light step, passed s through ^ the great gallery 
into his bed-room, where he was left alone with the 
bishop, who was preparing to ^ administer the sacra- 
ment. Some independent ministers^ Nye and Good- 
win among others,^ came and knocked^ at the door, 
saying that they wished to * offer their services to 
the king. " The king is at prayers" ™ answered 
Juxon. They still insisted : " Well,^ then," said 
Charles to the bishop, '* thank them for me for the 
tender of themselves,^ but tell them P plainly, that they 
thati so often causelessly prayed against me shall 
not pray with me in this agony. They may, if they 
please,^ I'll thank them for it, pray for me." They 
retired; the king knelt, received the communion 
from the hands of the bishop, th^n rising " with cheer- 
fulness : " Now," said he, " let the rogues come; * I 
have heartily forgiven them, and am prepared /or all 
I am to undergo.'*^ His dinner had been prepared ; 

* n s'entretiut. — ' dans. — <^auz soins desquelles il voulait 
qu'elles fiusent confiees. — " le visage. — * mdme plus vite. 
— y de service. — * dans rintention sans doute de. — • avec 
le feu Due. — ** k la. — ^ a^ec un 16ger d^dain. — <* je le 
dis. — • pour. — ' d'un. — » se renoLt. — ^ k travers. — 

* se pr6parait a lui. — ^ entr'autres. * vinrent frapper. 

— " en pri^res. " Eh bien. — « de leure attentions. — 

p dite4*leur. — '^ ceux qui. — ^s'ils le veulent. — ■ se levant. 
• — * laissez entrer ces misdrables. — " pour tout ce que jd 
vais avoir & souffirir. 
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he declined taking any,^ ** Sire," said Juzon, ** your 
Majesty has long been fasting; ^ it is^ cold ; perhaps 
on the scaffold some faintness — ." ' " You are 
right** ^ said the king ; and he took a piece of hread 
and a glass of wine. 

49. It was now^ one o'clock : Hacker knocked at 
the door; Juxon and Herbert /<?// on their knees :^ 
'* Rise,^ my old friends/' said Charles, holding out his 
hand ^ to the bishop. Hacker knocked again ; Charles 
ordered the door to be opened 'J " Go on,**i said he, 
" I foUow you." He advanced through the banqueting- 
hall,^ still between a double rank ^ of soldiers. A mul- 
titude of men and women, who had rushed in ^ at the 
peril of their Uves, stood motionless behind the guard, 
prajring for the king as he passed,^ uninteiTupted^ by 
the soldiers, themselves quite silent. At the extre- 
mity of the hall an opening made ^ in the wall led 
straight upon° the scaffold, which was hung with^ 
black; two men, dressed as sailors,^ and masked, 
stood by ' the axe. The king stepped out,* his ^ head 
erect, and looking around for the people ^ to address 
them ; ^ but the troops occupied the whole space, so 
that none ^ could approach : he turned y towards Juxon 
and Tomlinson : '' / cannot be heard by many but your- 
selves,** ■ he said, " therefore to you^ I will address a 
few words : " and he delive)'ed to them ^ a short speech 
which he had prepared, grave and calm, even to ^ cold- 
ness, its sole purport being to show that he had acted 
right ;^ that contempt of the rights of the sovereign 



' il ne voulait rien prendre. — * n'a rien pris depuis long- 
temps. — r U fait. — ■ faibleese. — • Voug avez raisou. — 
*» n 6tait alors. — ^ tomb^rent k genouz. — <* Levez-yous. 
— • en tendant la main. — 'fit ouvrir la porte. — ' Marches, 
— *»le long de la salle des banquets. — * deux haies. — * qui 
s'y ^taientprScipit^s. — * & mesure qu'il passait. — "sans 
dtre rudoyes. — ** pratiqu^e. — ° conduisait directement k, 
— 9 tendu de. — ^ en habits de matelots. — ' auprfts de. — 
■ arriva. — ' la. — * cherchant le peuple. — "^ pour lui parler. 
— ' de sorte que nul ne. — ' il se touma. — * Je ne .puis 
gu^re dtre entendu que de yous. — * ce sera done k vous 
que. — ^ leur adressa. — « jusqu'Ji la. — ^ qu'il avait eu 
raison. 
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was the true cause of the people's misfortunes ; that 
the people aught to have no share ^ in the government, 
that upon this ^ condition alone would the country re- 
gain peace s and its liberties. 

50. While he was speaking,^ some one touched 
the axe ; he turned round^ hastily, saying: "Do not 
spoil the axe, it would hurt me more ;" and as he 
was about to conclude^ his address, some one else 
again approaching it : " Take care of the^ axe, take 
care ! " he repeated, in an agitated tone.^ The most 
profound silence prevailed .-^ he put a silk cap upon his 
head, and addressing the executioner, said :*'Ismy hair 
in the way P"® '"I beg your majesty to put it under 
your cap," replied the man, bowing.^ The king, 
with the help of the bishop, did so.'i *' I have on my 
side^ a good cause and a merciful God !" he said to 
his venerable servant. Juxon : " Yes, sire, there is 
but one stage more : ' it is full of trouble and anguish, 
but it is a very short one; ^ and consider, it will carry 
you a great way,^ it will carry you^ from earth to 
heaven." The King: " I go from a corruptible to an 
incorruptible crown, where I shall have no trouble to 
fear ! " and, turning towards the executioner, " Is 
my hair right ?"^ He took off^ his cloak and George,^ 
and gave tiie George to Juxon, saying : " Remember ! " 
He then took off his coat, put on his cloak again, and 
looking at the block,^ said to the executioner : " Place 
it so that it may be^ firm," "It is firm, sir." The 
King : " I will say a short prayer, and when I hold 
out my ^ hands, then " 



• ne devait avoir aucune part. — ' qu'i cette.-— » le pays 

retrouverait la paix. — *» parlait. — * il se retouma. ^ au 

moment oti ilterminait. — ^Prenez garde k la. — ^ d'un ton 
d'effiroi. — " rdgnait. — ** Mes cheveux sont-ils bien. — p en 
s' inclinant. — ' les ranpea. — ' J'ai pour moi. — ■ il n'y a 
plus qu'un pas k franchir. — ' mals de peu de duiee. — 
» qu'il vous fait faire un grand trajet. — ' il vous tranenporte. 
• — * Mes cheveux sont-ils bien. — y TL 6ta. — ■ son Saint- 
George. — — • regardant le billot. — ^ de manldre k ce qu'il 
soit. — <^ quand j'etendrai les. 
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51. He stood in meditation, manmured a few words 
to himself,^ raised Ms^ eyes to heaven, knelt down, 
and laid^ his head upon the hlock; the executioner 
touched his hair, to put it still farther under his cap ; 
the King thought he was going to strike^ " Wait for ^ 
the signal," he said. " I shall wait for it, sir, with 
the good pleasure of your Majesty." In a minute ^ 
the King held out his ^ hands ; the executioner struck; 
the head fell at a hlow:^ ** This is^ the head of a 
traitor ! " cried he, holding it up ^ to the people ; a 
long deep groan ° arose from the multitude; many 
persons rushed to P the scaffold to ^ dip their hand- 
kerchiefs in the King's hlood. Two troops of horse/ 
advancing in different directions, slowly dispersed the 
crowd. The scaffold being cleared,* the hody was 
taken away : ^ it was already enclosed in the coffin ^ 
when Cromwell desired to see it ; he looked at it ^ 
attentively, and, raising ^ the head as if to make surev 
that it was indeed ^ severed from the body : " This" he 
said, "was a well- constituted frame, ^ and which pro- 
mised a long life." 



NAPOLEON CROSSING THE GREAT 

ST. BERNARD: 

52. Napoleon had resolved upon conducting^ in 
person one of the most adventurous enterprises re- 
corded^ in the history of war. He had sent forward 
Berthier, the most confidential ^ of his mihtary friends, 

^ Be dit 2l lui-xnSme quelques mots ^ voix basse. — * lea. 
— ' posa. — » qu'il allait frapper. — ^ Attendez. — * Au 
bout d'un instant. — * lea. — * au premier coup. — •» Voilk. 
— " en la montrant. — " un long et sourd g^missement. — 
p se pr^cipitaient au pied de. — ' pour. — ' oompagnies de 
cavalerie. — ■ demeur6 solitaire. — * enlev6. — " cercueil. 
— ^ il le consid^ra. — » soulevant. — "r comme pour s' assurer. 
— z bien. — • C'^tait 111 un corps bien constitu^, dit-iL — 
^ r^olu de conduire. — ^ dont il soit fait mention. — ^ oon- 
fidentiel. 

E 
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and other* oflton of the highest #H27/ with orderB 
to f recoonatre the vmaat pasoes^ in the great Al- 
pme chtan} and mdiEe everj oiker preparatum ^ for tbe 
movement* of which they^ akme were m the secret. 

The Chief Cotuul^ remained im* Paris mitil he re- 
ceived Berthier's dedsive despatch frcmi Geneva ; it 
woM in then wordi f^ " I wish to see yon here. There are 
orders to he ^en P by which three armies may act in ^ 
conceit, and yon alone can give them ea the spot. 
Measures decided onin^ Paris are too late"* He in- 
stantly quitted the capital, and on* the 7th of May, 
appeared at Dijon, where he reviewed,* ta great form,^ 
some 7000 or 8000 raw and half-clad troops,^ 
and committed them ^ to the care of Bnme. Tlie 
spies of Austria^ reaped fresh* sati^iction from this 
consular review : meanwhile Napoleon had halted hut ^ 
two hoars at Dijon ; and, travelling all night, ar- 
rived the next day at Geneva. Here he was met 
by ^ Marescot, who had been employed in exploring ^. 
the wild passes of the Grreat St. Bernard, and re- 
ceived from him an appalling picture^ of the difficul- 
ties of marching • an army by that route into Italy, ^ 
*' Is it possible to pass ?" said Napoleon, cutting the 
engineer's narrative short. % " The thing is barely ^ 
possible," answered Marescot. " Very well," said 
the Chief Consul, " en avant" (let us proceed). 

53. For ^ the treble purpose of more easily col- 
lectina^ a sufficient stock ^ of provisions for the 
march, of making its accomplishment more rapid,^ and 

• d'autres. — ' habilet^. — » de. — "» passages* — * chaine 
det Alpes.— ^ de faire tons les autres preparatifs. — ^ dont 
eux. — » Le Premier Consul. — " k» — " con9ue en ces 
termes. — v II y a des ordres h, donner. — «» agir de. — ' Les 
meiures prises &. — ■ lentes. — * passa en revue. — * en 
nande c6r6monie. — ^ de troupes mal aguerries et h. demi- 
nabill^es.— ■ les confia. — ^ de rAutriche. — '^prouv^rent 
une nouvelle. — ' ne s'^tait arr&t§ que. — ** II y trouya. 
— » k reconnaitre. — ^ peinture effirayante. — « de feire 
nutroher.--*' sur Tltalie. — v coupant court Ting^nieur dans 
son rapport. — *» absolument. — -• Dans. — * de raasembler 

Slus faoilement. — °^ quantity. — "" de I'acoomplir avec plus 
e rapidity. 
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o^ perplemng ® the enemy on its termination, Na- 
poleon determined^ that his army should pass in four 
divisions, hy as many % separate routes. The left 
wing, ttnder^ Moncey, consisting q^ 15,000,' detached 
from the army of Moreau, was ordered to debouch ^ 
by the way of St. Gothard. The corps of Thureau. 
5000 strong,^ took the direction o/^ Mount Cenis ; 
that of Chabran, of similar strength, moved ^ by the 
Little St. Bernard. Of the main body, ^ consisting of 
35,000,' the Chief Consul himself took charge;^ and 
reserved for it the gigantic task of surmounting,^ with 
the artillery, the huge barriers of the Great St. Ber- 
nard. Thus along the Alpine chain,^ from the sources 
of the Rhine ^ and the ® Rhone to ^ the Isere and the s 
Durance, about 60,000 men, in all,^ lay prepared for 
the adventure} It must be added^ if we would form a 
fair comception^ of the enterprise, that Napoleon 
knew not one third^ of these men had ever seen a 
shot fired in earnest,^ 

54. The difficulties encountered by Moncey^ 
Thureau, and Chabran will be sufficiently understood 
from^ the narrative of Bonaparte's own march, 
From the^ 15th to the 18th of May, all his columns 
were put in motion;^ Lannes, with the advanced 
guard,^ clearing • the way before them ; General Ber- 
thier and the Chief Consul himself superintending ^ the 
rearguard, which, as having with it the artillery, 
was the object of highest importance. At St. Pierre 
all semblance of a * road disappeared. Thenceforth^ 
an army, horse and foot,"' laden with ^ all the munitions 

^ de laisser dans le doute. — p ddcida. — '^ par autant de 
— J^ sous les ordres de. — • en 15,000 homines. — ^ recut ordre 
de dSboucher. — » compost de 6,000. — ^ du. — * s avan^a. 
— y Quant au corps d'armee. — ' compost de 35,000 hom- 
ines. — • le Premier Consul lui-mSme 8*6n chargea. — ^ de 
surmonter. ^ — ^ tout le lone de la chaine des Alpes. — 
** Rhin. — « du. — ' k. — » et a la. — *» en tout. — * sont prSts 
h. tenter I'entreprise. — ^ II faut ajouter. — ' une juste idee. 
— » que pas un tiers. — ° s^rieusement. — ° se com- 
prendront suffisamment d'apr^. — pDu. — '^ mises enmou- 
vement. — ' Tavant-garde. — " frayait. — * surveillaient. — 
•^D^s lore. — ^ cavalerle et infanterie. — « charg6e de. 
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of a campaign, and a park J of fortj JMd-piects,* 
were to be forced wp * ridges ^ of rock and eternal 
snow, where the goatherd, the hunter of the chamois, 
and the smuggler ' are alone accustomed to venture ; ^ 
amidst predpices, where to slip a foot ^ is death ; be- 
neath glaciers, ,^it>iit which ^ die percussion of a mus^ 
ket'Shot K is often sufficient to htrl^ an avalanche ; 
and breathing ^ 

" The difficult air of the iced moimtain top. 
Where the birds dare not^ build, nor insect's wing 
Flit o'er the herbless granite."* 

55. The transport of the artillery and ammunition 
was the most difficult point ; and to this, accordingly, 
the Chief Consul gave his personal superintendence} 
The guns were dismounted, grooved^ into the trunks 
of trees hollowed out * so as to ^ui^'^ each calibre, and 
then dragged on by sheer strength of arm ® — ^not less 
thanv an* hundred soldiers being sometimes har- 
nessed to a single cannon. The carriages and wheels 
being taken to pieces, were slung on poles, ^ and borne 
on men's shoulders. The powder and shot,^ packed 
into boxes oi fir-wood,^ formed the lading of all the 
mules that could be collected} These preparations had 
been made during the week that elapsed^ between 
Bonaparte's arrivd at Geneva and the commencement 
of Lannes' march. He himself travelled sometimes 
on a mule, but mostly on foot ^ cheering on * the soldiers 
who dragged the great guns. The fatigue undergone 
is not to be described, y the men in front ^ durst not halt 

f un pare. — 'pieces decampagne. — ^* durent ^tre pouss^s 
BUT. — ° des chaines.— ^ contrebandier. — ** ^ se hazarder. 
— • fairs un faux pas. — ' d'oti. — « coup de fusil. — ^^ pour 
pr^cipiter. 7— * respirant. — ^ n'osent. — ^ en coii66quence 
fe Premier Consul s'en chargea personnellement. — " en- 
chftss^s. — " de inani^re h s'adapter k. — ° k force de bras. 
9 de. — ' attach^es iL des perches. — ' les balles. — ' de 
sapln. — * que Ton avait pu rassembler. — * qui s'^tait 
6coul6e. — ^ le plus souvent k pied. — » encourageant. — 
rLee fiaitigues essuy^es dans cette mazche ne peuvent se 
d^crire. — * qui 6taient en t^te. 

• Byron's ** Manfred." 
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to ^ breathe, because the least stoppage might have 
thrown^ the column behind ^mto confusion, on the 
brink of deadly precipices ; and those in the rear ^ 
had to flounder knec'deep^ through^ snow and ice 
troubled into sludge ^hy the feet of the preceding 
divisions. 

56. On "*" the 1 6th of May, Napoleon slept at the ^ 
Convent of St. Maurice ; and, in the course of the 
four following days, the whole army^ passed the Great 
St. Bernard. It was^ on"*" the 20th that Bona- 
parte himself halted^ an hour at the ^ convent of the 
monks which stands ^ on the summit of this mighty ° 
mountain. The good fathers of the monastery had 
been warned beforehand^ of the march, and they 
famished 9 every soldier ashe^ passed with * a lun- 
cheon ■ of bread and cheese and a glass of wine. It waa 
here that he took his leave ^ of a peasant youth who 
had walked by him,^ as his guide, all the way ^ from 
the Convent of St. Maurice. Napoleon conversed 
freely with the young man, Jand * was much inte^^ 
rested with his simplicity.^ At parting y he asked the ^ 
guide some particulars about ^ his personal situation ; 
and, having heard his reply, gave him money and a 
note ^ to the head^ of the Monastery of St. Maurice. 
The peasant delivered it accordingly, and was sur- 
prised to find that, in consequence of a scrap of 
writing,^ which he could not read, his worldly comforts^ 
were to 6e^ permanently increased. 

57- The object of this -generosity remembered, ^ 
nevertheless, but little ^ of his conversation with the 
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Consul. He described Napoleon as being ** a veiy 
dark man" (this was ^ the effect of the Syrian ^ son)* 
and having an eye that,^ notwithstanding his affitbilityj 
he could not encounter without a sense^ of fear. 
Tie only saymg^ of the hero which he tr easured^ in 
his memory, was: " I have spoiled^ a hat among 
your mountains ; well, I shall find a new one on 4 the 
other «de." Thus qmke Napoleon, shaking^ the 
rain from his hat as he approached the Hospice of St. 
Bernard. The guide described, howevor, very 
striJdngly* the effect oi Bonaparte's cqi>pearanee ^ aiid 
vmoe, when any^ obstacle checked the advance^ of 
his soldiers along ^ that fearful wilderness, which is 
called, emphatically, " The Valley of^ Desolation." 
A single look or^ word was commonly sufficient to 
set all in motion again.^ But, if the way presented 
some new and apparently ^ insuperable difficulty, the 
Consul bade the drums beat ^ and trumpets sound, as 
if for the charge; * and this never failed .^ Of such 
gallant temper were the spirits^ which Napoleon had 
at s command, and with such admirable skill did he 
wield them !^ 

58. On* the 16th, the vanguard, under^ Lannes, 
reached the beautiful vale of Aosta, and the other 
divisions descended rapidly in ^&r footsteps }- This 
part of the march was not less ^ difficult than the as- 
cent before. The horses, mules, and guns were to 
be led down ^ one slippery steep ^ after another — and 
te« mo^^ judge with what anxious care, since^ Na- 



* c'etait. — ^ de la Sviie. — * que, — ■ aentinieiit. — * Le» 
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poleon himself was once compelled to 4 slide nearly a * 
hundred yards together : ' seated,^ 

On * the 1 7th, Lannes arrived at Chatillon, where 
he attacked and defeated a corps of 5000 Augtrians,^ 
who received the onset ^ of a French division in that 
quarter, ivith about as much ^ surprise as if^ an enemy 
had dropt upon^ them from the clouds. 



VOLTAIRE. 

59. Voltaire is the most extraordinary genius that 
France ever produced ; ^ he has written hoth* in verse 
and prose on almost every ^ subject, and generally 
with great success. From his earliest youth^ he 
shewed proofs^ of the acuteness^ of his wit and 
brilliant imagination : such was the precocity of his 
genius, that at twelve years of age^ his poetical 
essays would have done honour to his riper ageS 
His tragedies are masterpieces: although below,9 
Moliere in the comic styled his comedies are replete 
with wit. His histories of Charles XII. and Peter 
the Great are models of historical composition. His 
Henriade is a fine epic poem, in which all the 
characters are weU supported,^ the passions skilfully 
laid open^ the descriptions striking, and accompanied 
with ^ all the enthusiasm of fine poetry. 

60. His subject, however, was HI chosen,^ being too 
near^ our age / it shackled ° his creative imagination, 
and destroyed the illusion we indulge in when P reading 
Tasso,^ Ariosto,^ Horner,^ and Virgil} The most 

*» oblig^ de. — ' 2l la fois. — ■ assis.— ' Autrichiens. — 
■ la charge. — "^ avec presque autant de. — » que si. — 7 fot 
tomb6. — « ait jamaiB produit. — * tous les. — ^ Dfes sa plus 
tendre jeunesse. — " il donna des preuves. — * subtilit^. — 
" I'stge de douze ans. — ' Hge milr. — ' quoique audessous 
de. — ^ dana le genre comique. — * aoutenus. — •* savam- 
ment d^velopp^es. — ^ accompaffn^es de. — ■» n a cependant 
mal choifli son suiet. — " pr& de. — " enchaina. - — p li la 
quelle on a'abandonne en. — 4 le Tasse. — ' T Arioste. -— 
" Homere. — * Virgile. 
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perfect of hie writings^ are his fdgitive poetry, "^ in 
which he has no rival. With so many means to be ^ 
the brightest ornament of his age J' it is painful to 
reflect,* that he obscured his glory by writings tJi 
which he eete at defiance ^ decency and morals. He 
has often made nse of his great telents to plead ^ the 
cause of reason and hmnanity ; but too often he hag 
tpread ^ the principles of irrehgion. As a * writer, 
he was sometimes superficial, but always witty ; he 
possessed^ the most brilliant imagination, an asto- 
nishing facility, a most elegant taste,^ and a great 
versatUity ' of talents and knowledge.^ 



ATHENS. 



61. It 1009 a fine and pure evening;^ the burning 
sun descended, enveloped in a violet fog,^ upon the 
black and narrow bar^ which forms the isthmus of 
Corinth,^ and glanced with^ his last bright rays on 
the turrets of die Acropolis, which appear round like 
the top ^ of a tower on ^ the wide and undulated valley, 
in which sleeps the silent shade of Athens.^ We 
emerged by a nameless rugged path,^ clambering at 
every moment over breaches of garden walls, of roof- 
less houses, or of other ruins heaped on the white 
dust of Attica,* as^ we descended towards the bottom 
of the deep, deserted, and narrow valley, shaded by 
the Temple of Thesetis,^. the Pnyx,^ the Areopagus,^ 
and the HiU of Nymphs. We traversed a much 
greater extent of the modem city, which unfolded it- 
self on y our left, similar in every respect * to what^ we 

* ouvrages. — ^ poesies. — * pour Stre. — ^ BiMe. — 
• d'avouer. — • oil il brave. — ^ pour plalder. — • mai* il a 
trop souvent r^pandu. — * 11 avait. — « le goiit le plus 
il^gant. — 'variety. — ' connaissances. — ^ C'6tait une belle 
et pure soiree. — * brume. — ^ barre. — * Corinthe. — » de. 
— ■ la couronne. — • but. — p Ath^es. — ' sentier tans 
nom et sans traces. — ^^sans toite. — ■ la terre d'Attique. — 
» ^ mesure que. — "^ de Th^s^e. — ^ le Pnyx. — ' Ar^age. 
"r se d^ployalt but. — * en tout. — * ^ ce que. 
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had seen elsewhere ; a * confused, vast, and dismal 
looking ^ assemblage of portions of wall yet standing,^ 
huts ^ in ruins, roofs fallen in,^ gardens and courts 
ravaged,^ and heaps of stones barring the path, and 
roUing under the feet ; all having k the appearance of 
recent ruins in their grey and pallid htie,^ and desti' 
tute therefore^ even of the sacredness^ of times past, 
or the^ grace of venerable decay. ^ 

62. No vegetation, except three or four palm 
trees somewhat resembling ^ Turkish minarets, remained 
around^ this faded city. Here and there ^ indeed* 
are * a few 4 houses of common modern form, recently 
built by some Europeans or^ Greeks of Constanti- 
nople, houses like those of our villages in ■ France 
and England;^ the roofs tastelessly constructed, nu- 
merous narrow windows, no terraces, architectural 
lines, ^ or decorations. Inns"^ built only for the term 
of life, as if anticipating fresh devastation ^"^ but not^ 
a single structure^ such as a civilized people erects ' 
with confidence in itself,^ and with a view to ^ genera- 
tions to come.^ Amidst all this chaos, although 
rarely, some fragments of the Stadium,^ some black 
columns of the Arch of Adrian or Lazora, the dome 
of the temple of the Winds, ^ or the Lantern of Diogenes, 
attract the eye yet without fixing it. Before us rises ' 
the Temple of Theseus, appearing i detached from the 
grey hillock on which it stands,^ isolated, stripped^ 
in every part,^ yet standing ^ on its pedestal of rock. 

^ morae. — ^ pans de murs encore debout. — ^ de huttes. 
— « enfonc^s. — ' oours ravages. — » tout cela ayant. — - 
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JEANNE D'ARC, 
Commonly called the Maid'^ of Orleans. 

63. ThiB extraordinary person, whose* explcMts 
form one of the most brilliant adventures in^ modem 
history, was the daughter of Jacques d'Arc, a"*^ peasant 
residing in ^ the vilkge of Domremy, then situated on 
the territory of^ Lorraine, but now comprehended with- 
in ' the department of the Meuse, in the north-eastem 
comer ■ of France. Here she was bom,^ in 1410. She 
was one of a family * of three sons and two daughters, 
all of whom'' were bred to^ the humble or menial 
ooccupations suitable to 7 the condition of their parents. 
Jeanne, whose > education did not enable her even to * 
write her own name, adopted at first the business of^ 
2L* seamstress and spinster ; but after some time she 
left ^ her father's house and hired herself^ as servant 
0/ ^ an tmi ' in the neighbouring town of Neufchateau. 
Here she9 remained/or ^ five years . From ^ her child- 
hood she had been of a remarkably ardent and imagina- 
tive east of mind,^ Possessed of^ great beauty, and 
formed,^ both * by her personal attractions ^ and by the 
gentleness^ of her disposition and manners,"^ to be^ the 
delight of all with whom she associated,^ she yet took but 
little* interest either in the amusements of those of 
her own * age, or in any of the occurrences * of life. 
Her first, and/or^ many years the all-absorbing J pas- 
sion was religion. Before she left her native village 
most of^ her leisure hours were spent y in the recesses 

■ La Pucelle. — " dont les. — <» de. — p qui habitait. — 
* de la. — ^ maintenant oompris dans. — " la partie nord-est. 
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of a forest in the ^ neighbourhood. Here ^ she con- 
versed not only with her own spirit,^ but in imagin- 
ation also with the saints and the angels, ^7/ the 
dreams ^ of her excited ^ fancy assumed ^ the distinctness 
of reality. She believed that she heard with ' her ears 
voices from s heaven ; the archangel Michael,^ the 
angel Gabriel, Saint Catherine, and Saint Idargaret^ 
— all seemed at different times ^ to address her ^ audibly. 
In all this there is nothing ^ inexplicable, or even un^ 
common,^ The state of mind described^ has been in 
every age^ a frequent result of devotional enthusiasm. 
64* After some time^ another istrong sentiment 
came to share ^ her affections with religion — that of* 
patriotism. The state of France, with which ^ Lor- 
raine, though nof^ incorporated, was intimately con- 
nected,^ was at this period^ deplorable in the extreme,^ 
A foreign power, England,^ claimed the sovereignty 
of the kingdom; was in^ actual possession of the 
greater part of it;^ and had garrisons established in 
nearly^ all the considerable towns. The Duke of 
Bedford, one of the uncles of Henry VI., the * king 
of £ngland, resided in^ Paris, and there ^ governed 
the country as ^ regent in the 8 name of his young 
nephew. The Duke of Burgundy,^ the most powerful 
vassal of the crown, had become^ the ally and sup- 
porter^ of this foreign domination. Charles VIL, 
the * legitimate heir of the throne, and decidedly ^ the 
object of the national attachment, was confined to a 
narrow comer ^ of the kingdom, and losing every day 
some portion of his remaining resources.^ These 
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erentB made a great impfcaikni iipoo Jeanne. The 
▼iDage of Domremy, it t^ppears,^ was ahnoet uu- 
rermJiy attached to the cause of Chailes. In her 
ejfes etpecwJhf^ it wa$ 4 the cause €f Hesren as weO 
iu* of France. While she fired at Nenfchatean she 
enjoyed better opper t mu t ies ^ ofUanamg the progress qf^ 
pabfic affidrs. Martial fedings here b^an to snr 
themselves with^ her rehgioos enthiisiasm» a* nnkm 
common and natural m those times,^ however »- 
amgnums it mag appear in oarsJ Her sex, which ex- 
chided her frotn. the profession of* armSy seemed to 
her almost a degraSng^ yoke, wMch it beeameherto^ 
disregard and to throw cff.^ She appUed herself^ ac- 
cordingly to sMalf* exerdses, which at once^ in- 
vigorated her frame/ and added aJSner animation^ to 
hor beanty. In particolar, she acquired the art of 
managing^ her horse with the boldMS and shUl^ ai 
the most accomplished^ cavalier. 

65. It was'^im* the 24th of February, 1429, 
that Jeanne first presented herself^ before King 
Charles o/p Chinon, a* town Iging 4 a amsiderable 
distance below Orleans, on the south side * of the Loire. 
She was dressed in male attire,^ and wnnedfrom head 
to/oot;^9indintht8^ disguise she had traTeDed in 
company with a few indiiTidaals ^ whom she had 
persuaded to attend her^ one* hundred and* fifty 
leagues through a country, in possession* oi the 
enemy. She told his Majesty, that she came, oom- 
missioned* hv Heaven, to restore him to^ the throne 
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of his anceBtors. At this time^ the town of Orleans, 
the principal place of strength ^ which still held out for « 
Charles, and which formed the key to the only ' por- 
tion of the kingdom where his sway s was acknow- 
ledged, was pressed by the forces of the English,^ and 
reduced to the most hopeless^ extremity. Some 
weeks were spent in^ various proceedings,^ intended to 
throw around^ the enterprise of the Maid^ such 
show of divine protection as might give^ the re- 
quisite effect to her appearance. At last^ on * the 
29th of April, mounted on her white steed, and with 
her standard carried before her, she dashed forward ^ 
at the head of a convoy with^ provisions, and, in 
spite of^ all the opposition of the enemy, forced her 
way into ^ the beleaguered city. This was ^ the be- 
ginning of a rapid succession of exploits, which as- 
sumed^ the character of miracles. In a few sallies ^ 
she drove y the besiegers from every post. Nothing 
could stand * before her gallantry, and the enthusiasm 
of those,^ who, in following her standard, believed 
that the invincible might of Heaven itself^ was lead- 
ing them on.^ 

66. On * the 8th of May, the enemy, who had en- 
compassed the place since the 12th of October, 
raised^ the siege^ and retired in terror^ and disorder. 
From this date^ the English domination in France 
withered like an uprooted b tree. In a few days after ^ 
followed the battle of Fatay, when ^ a great victory 
was won by the French forces, under the command of 
the Maid^ over the enemy, conducted by the brave 

« A cette 6poque, — — ^ place forte. — • qui tint encore 
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and able Talbot. Two thousand five hundred of the 
English * were left dead on the field,^ and twelve 
hundred were taken^ prisoners, among whom was^ 
the General himself.^ Town after town now opened^ 
its gates to the victors, the English garrison retiring ^ 
in general without a hlow.^ On* the 16th of Jidy 
Rheims surrendered;^ and the following day * Charles 
was solemnly consecrated^ and crowned in the 
cathedral. Having now,^ as she said, fulfilled her 
mission, the Maid of Orleans petitioned^ her royal 
master to suffer her to * return to the quiet and ob- 
scurity of her native village and her former * con- 
dition. Charles's entreaties^ and commands^ un- 
fortunately prevailed upon her to forego^ this re- 
solution. Honours were now lavishly bestowed upon 
her.^ A medal was struck in celebration^ of her 
achievements,^ and letters of nobility were granted to 
herself and to every member of her family. 

67, Her end was lamentable)^ On * the 24th of 
May, 14Z0, while heroically fighting^ against the army 
of the Duke of Burgundy^ under the walls of Com- 
piegne, she was shameftdly shut out from ^ the city 
which she was defending,^ through the contrivance ^ of 
the governor ; and, being left almost alone, was, after 
performing ^ prodigies of valour, jcompelled to P surren- 
der to the enemy. John ^ of Luxembourg, into whose 
hands ^ she fell, sold her some time after for a sum of 
ten thousand livres, to the Duke of Bedford. She 
was then brought to Rouen, and tried on an accusation 
of^ sorcery. The contrivances^ which were resorted 

* Anglais. — " le champ de bataille. — " faita. — •* au 
nombre desquels se trouva. — p lui-m^me. — ^ alors ouvrit. 
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Id,* in order to ^ procure evidence of her guilt, exhibit 
a course of proceedings ^ as^ cruel and infamous as any 
recorded^ in the annals of judicial iniquity ; and on *" 
the 30th of May, ]431, she was sentenced to^ be 
burned. During ^ all this time no attempt ^ had been 
made by the ungrateful and worthless prince, whom 
she had restored to^ & throne, to effect her liberation,^ 
In the midst of her calamities the feminine softness 
of her nature resumed its sway,^ and she pleaded hard^ 
that she might he allowed to livefi But her protesta- 
tions and entreaties were alike in vain ; ^ on * the fol- 
lowing day the horrid sentence was carried into^ 
execution in ^ the market-place of Rouen. The poor 
nnhaj^y victim died courageously and nobly as she 
had lived; ^ and the name of her Redeemer was the 
last sound she was heard to utter ^ from amidst the * 
flames. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE HORSE. 

68. The noblest conquest that man ever made P is 
that of this proud and mettlesome animal, which 
shares with him the fatigues of war and the glory of 
battles. As intrepid fi» ^ his leader,' he sees the peril 
and dares it,^ he delights in^ the noise of arms, seeks 
it, and is inspired with ^ the same ardour as his master ; 
he partakes of^ his pleasure in the^ chase, the tourna- 
ment, and the course ; joy sparkles 7 in his animated 
eyes, but, as tractable as he is courageous, he suffers 
not himself to be carried away * by his vivacity and the 
fire of his temper;^ he knows how to repress^ his 

" mises en oeuvres. — ^ pour. — < une suite de proc^d^s. 
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movements : he not only yields to ^ tbe hand that 
guides him, but seems to consult the inclination of 
his ruler. Uniformly obedient^ to the impressions he 
receives, he flies or stops,^ and regulates his motions 
by the will ' of his master. He is k a creature that 
renounces^ his existence to devote it to another being, 
to whom he delivers up^ all his faculties, and often 
dies in the midst ^ of his efibrts to obey. 

69. These are^ the noble features that distinguish 
the character of the horse, whose^ natural qualities 
have been perfected by art. His education commences 
with ^ the loss of his liberty, and is completed by re- 
straint. The slavery of the horse is so ancient and so 
universal, that he is rarely seen ^ in his natural state ; 
he is always covered with p harness when employed in 4 
labour, and is never entirely delivered from his bonds, 
even in the time destined for^ repose. Sometimes he 
is left to roam " in pastures, but^e always bears the 
signs of servitude, and often the external marks of 
labour and pain. His mouth ia^ deformed by the con- 
tinual friction of the bit ; his sides are galled with * 
wounds, or furrowed with^ cicatrices, and his hoofs 
are pierced with ^ nails ; the natural attitude of his 
body is constrained ^ by the habitual pressure of his 
fetters? from which it would be in vain to deliver him,* 
for he would not be more at liberty,^ 

70. Nature always excels art ; and, in animated 
beings, liberty ofmovement constitutes the perfection 
of their existence. Those horses kept solely for ^ the 
display of luxury^ and magnificence, and whose 
golden chains gratify ^ the vanity of their masters, are 



^ non seulement 11 fl6chit sous. — ^ Ob^issaat toujours. 

— - • 11 se pr^cipite ou s'arrdte. — ^d'apr^s la volont6. 

K C'est. — *» renonce k, — * abandonne. — ^ au milieu. — ■ 
• VoilJt. — "* dont les. — » commence par. — » qu'on le volt 
rarement. — p convert du. — lil est employe au. — 'destin^ 
aiL — ■ on le laisse errer. — *■ ses flancs sent entam6s par. — 

" Billonn6s de. — ^ la come de ses pieds est perc^e de. 

*gSn6e. — y entraves. — ■ on le delivrerait en vain. — • il 
n'en seraitpas plus libre. — ^ que Ton garde seulement pour. 
— ^ Staler le luxe. — ^ flattent. 
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more dishonoured by the beauty of their trappings,^ 
than by the iron ^Ao^^ ' fastened to their feet. 

Let us now examine those horses which have mul- 
tipled so prodigiously in Spanish America,^ and that 
live there '^ in perfect freedom. Their motions are 
neither constrained nor measured ; proud of their in- 
dependence, they fly the presence of man, and disdain 
his cares ; they are stronger, lighter, and more nervous 
than most ^ of those who live in a domestic state : they 
possess the gifts of nature — ^force and majesty ; ^ and 
the latter} address and gracefulness, which is all that 
art can bestow.^ 

9 



THE HUNTING OF THE CHAMOIS. 

71. The chamois inhabits the most inaccessible 
parts of the woody ^ regions of the great mountains 
of Europe. He is remarkable for the wonderful ex- 
tent and precision of his leaps. He hounds over ^ the 
chasms of rocks, he springs^ from one projection ^ to 
another with unerring certainty, he throws himself^ 
from a height of twenty or even » thirty yards, upon 
the smallest ledge} where there is ^ scarcely room for 
his feet. This extraordinary power of balancing ^ the 
body — of instantly finding * the centre of gravity, is a 
peculiarity y of the goat tribe ^ to which the chamois is 
nearly allied. The ability of the eye to^ measure 
distances, with such exactness, is associated with^ 
this power of finding the centre of gravity. 

And yet man^^ by constant training,*^ may attain an 
excellence in the employment of his senses very little 
inferior to the instinctive powers ^ of these animals. 



« hamois. — ' fers. — f T Am6rique Espagnole. — '' qui y 
vivent. — * que la plupart. — ■* noblesse. — * lee autres. — 
" donner. — » bois^ee. — ° bondit Bur. — p 8*6Iance. — 
*» pointe. — ' 86 precipite. — • m§me. — * rebord. — " il y a. 
— ^ de balancer. — * de trouver h, Tinstant mSme. — ^ par- 
tioularitS. — * de la fomille des ch^vres. — * k. — ^ est alli6 
k. — L'homme aussi. — ** une pratique constante. — * aux 
facult^s instinctlYes. 
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The chamois hunters^ of the Alps are remarkable 
examples «f what he fi may accomplish by courage, 
perseverance, and constant experiment. 

72. The chamois hunter sets out upon^ his 
expedition of fatigue and danger generally in the 
night .^ His object^ is to find himself^ at the break of 
day in the most elevated pastures,^ where the 
chamois comes tofeed^ before^ the flocks shall have 
arrived there, ^ The chAvaoi^ feeds only at^ morning 
and evening. When the hunter has nearly reached^ 
the spot where he expects • to * find his prey, he re- 
connoitres * with a telescope. If he finds not ^ the 
chamois, he mounts still higher ; but if he discovers 
him, he endeavours to ^ climb above him and to get 
nearer,^ by passing round y some ravine, or gliding * 
behind some eminence or rock. When he is near 
enough to ^ distinguish the horns of the animal (which 
are small, round, pointed,^ and bent backward ^ like a 
hook), he rests ^ his rifie ^ upon a rock, and takes his 
aim^ with great coolness. He rarely misses.^ This 
rifle is often double-barrelled.^ If the chamois falls, 
he runs to his prey, makes sure of hm ^ by ^ cutting the 
ham-strings, and applies himself to^ consider by what 
way he may best ^ regain his village. If the rout is 
very difficult, he contents himself^ with skinning ® the 
chamois; but if the way is at all^ practicable with 
a load, he throws 4 the animal over his shoulder, 
and bears it home^ to his family, undaunted by* 
the distance he has to go,^ and precipices he has to^ 
cross. 

'chasseurs de chamois. — ^ ce qu*il. — ^ part pour. 

* dans la nuit. — ^ but. — * de se trouver. — " pttturages. — 
" paitre. — ° avant que. — p y soient arrives. — i ne pait que 
le. — 'presque atteint, — • espdre. — * en fait la reconnais* 
sance. — " ne trouve pas. — ^^ t^he. — »de s'approcher plus 
pr^a. — y en toumant. — * en se glissant. — • aasez pr^a 
pour.' — ^pointues. — '^ courb^es en arri^re. — •* pose. • — 

* carabine.—— 'la pointe. » manque rarement •» k deux 

coups. — * s'er rend maitre. — ^ en lui. — * s'occupe de.- — 
■ plus facilement. — ■ se contente. — ** d'ecoreher. — p tant 
Bolt peu. — 1 jette. — 'chez lui. — • sans s'effirayer de. — 

* qu'il a k parcourir. — * qu'il a k. 
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73. But when, as is more frequently the casej the 
vigilant animal perceivee the hunter, he flies with the 
greatest swiftness into the glaciers, leaping with in* 
credible speed over the frozen snows and pointed^ 
rocks. It is particularly y difficult to approach the 
chamois when there are ^ many together. While the 
heard graze ^ one of them is planted^ as a sentinel on 
the point ^ of some rock, which commands ^ all the 
avenues of their pasturages ; and when he perceives 
an object of alarm, he makes a sharp noise,^ at the 
sound of which ^ bHI the rest^ run towards him, to^ 
judge /or themselves ^ of the nature of the danger. If 
they discover a beast of prey or a hunter, the most 
experienced^ puts himself^ at their head, and they 
hound along, ^ onie after the other, into the most in- 
accessible places,^ 

74. It is then^ that the labours^ of the hunter 
commence; for then, carried away ^ hy the excitement,^ 
he knows no * danger. He crosses the snows, with* 
out thinking of the ^ precipices which they may cover; 
he plunges ^ into the most dangerous passes ^ of the 
mountains; he climbs up^ he leaps from rock to 
rock, without considering y how he can return. The 
night often finds him ' in the heat of the pursuit; but he 
does not give up ^ for this obstacle. He considers that 
the chamois will stop ^ during the darkness as well as ^ 
him, and that on* the morrow he may again reach 
them A He passes then, the night, not at the ^ foot of 
a tree, nor in a cave covered with ^ verdure, as the 
hunter of the plain does,* but upon a naked rock, or 
upon a heap of rough stones,^ without any^ sort of 

^ce qui arrive le plus souvent. — * pointus. — ^surtout. 
— « lis sont. — » patt. — ^ plante. — « polnte. — ** domine. 
« jette un cri aigu. — 'au bruit duquel. — f lea autres. — 
•» pour. — * par eux-mSmes. — ^ experiments. — ^ Be met* 
— « s'61ancent. — " endroits. — ° C'est alors. — p fatigues. 
— «» emport^. — ' passion. — • il ne connait auoun. — * sans 
songer aux. — " il se pr6cipite. — ^ passages. — » 11 grimpe. 
— 7 sans s'inqui6ter. — "le surprend souvent. — • il ne se 
decourage pas. — ^ s'arrltera. — « aussi bien que. — •* les 
rejoindre. — « non au. — 'tapiss6e de. — » pierres brutes. — 
^ aucune. 
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shelter. He is alone, without fire, without light; 
hut he takes from^ his hag a hit of cheese, and some 
of the barley -bread, ^ which is his ordinary food, 
hread so hard that he is obhged to break it between 
two stones, or to cleave it^ with the axe which he 
alwa}rs carries with him to cut steps ^ which shall 
serve for Ms ladder up ^ the rocks of ice. His frugal 
meal being ended, he puts a stone under his head, 
and is presently asleep,^ dreaming of the ^ way the^ 
chamois has taken. He is awakened by the fresh- 
ness of the morning air; ' he rises, pierced through 
with " cold ; he measures with his ^ eyesthe precipices 
which he must yet^ cHmb to reach'' the chamois ; he 
drinks a little brandy ^ {of which y he always carries 
a small provision), throws his bag acrqss^ his 
shoulder, and again rushes to encounter ^ new dangers. 
These daring^ hunters often remain whole days^ in 
the dreariest ^ solitudes of the glaciers of Chamouni ; 
and during this time their families, and, above all, 
their unhappy wives, feel the kneenest alarm ^ for their 
safety. 

75. And yet} with the full knowledge s of the dan- 
gers to be encountered,^ the chase of the chamois is 
the object of an insurmountable passion. Saussure 
knew a handsome young man, of the district of Cha- 
mouni, who was about to be married ; ^ and the adven- 
turous hunter thus addressed the^ naturalist :-^" My 
grandfather was killed in the chase of the chamois; 
my father was killed also ; and I am so certain that 
I shall be killed myself} that I call this bag, which ^ 
I always carry hunting,^ my winding-sheet : ^ I am 



i tire de. — ^ du pain d'orge. — * de le fendre. — " pour 
tailler des marches. — ° d*6chelle sur. — ° 8*endort bientdt. 

p an. — •» que le. — ' Tair du matin. — • transi de. — 

t^es. — « a encore i, — ^ pour joindre. — * un peu d*eau-de- 
vie. — y dont. — * sur. — • se pr6cipite de nouveau k Ten- 
contre de. — •* intr^pides. — ^ dee jours entiers. — ^ lea plus 
afireuses. — * sont dans les plus vives alarmes. — 'Et ce- 
pendant. — >^ connaissance. — ^ k courir. — Uui le point de 
se marier. — ^ par. la ainsi au. — * moi-m§me. — ■» que — 
" & la chasse. — ° drap mortuaire. 
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sore that / shall have no other, ^ and yet,^ if you were 
to offer to ' make my fortune, upon the " condition that 
/ should renounce^ the chase of the chamois, I should 
refuse your kindness.*' It is"^ the chase itself^ which 
attracts these people, more than the value of the prey ; 
it is the alternation ^ of hope and fear, the continual 
excitement J the dangers themselves,^ which render 
the chamois hunter indifferent to all other pleasures. 
The same passion for hardy adventure constitutes^ 
the chiefs charm of the soldier's and the sailor's 
life. 

76- The very few individuals ^ who grow old ^ in 
this trade bear on their countenances^ the traces of 
the life which they have ledf They have a wild, and 
somewhat haggard^ and desperate air, hy which^ they 
may be recognised in the midst ^ of a crowd. Many of 
the ^ superstitious peasants believe that they are sor- 
cerers; that they have commerce with the evil spirit i^ 
and that it is ^™ that throws them over^ the preci- 
pices. When the enormous glaciers and summits of^ 
Mont Blanc are beheld P from the valleys, it is indeed 
almost miraculous that any^ mortal should befound^ 
hardy enough to * climb them ; and it is not unnatural^ 
that a simple peasantry should believe ^ that something 
above human excitement ^ had^ inspired these perilous 
undertakings. To they traveller, or to the native^ of 
the vale of Chamouni, Mont Blanc is an object of 
awe and astonishment ; and the devotion of the in- 
structed,^ and the superstition of the unenlightened^ 
are perhaps equally attributed to the ^ God of nature. 



pje n*en aural pas d' autre. — *icependant. — 'm'offiiez 
de. — • k, — *je renoncerais k. — » C'est. — ^m^e. — 
* alternative. — ^ excitation. — ■ mSmes — • fait. — '' prin- 
cipal. — ^ Le trfes petit nombre d'indlvldus. — ^ vieillissent. 

* visage. — 'menee. — » quelque peu hagard. — •» au- 

quel. — * on peut les reconnaitie au milieu. — ^ Beaucoup 
de. — He malln esprit. — "c'est lui. — " les porte sur. — 
®du. — Pon regarde. — laucun. — ^'fut. — •pour. — * extra- 
ordinaire. " puisse croire. — ■ ^ enthousiasme. — » ait. — 

y Pour le. — 'pour Thabitant du pays. — * des savans. — 
^ des Ignorans. — <= attribue au. 
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when they look upon^ one of the grandest o/natura* 
objects,^ 

'*The dread ambassador //twi' earth to^ heaven." 



BATTLE OF THE PYRAMIDS. 

77. Napoleon left Alexandria ^ on * the 7th of 
July, 1798, being anxious to^ force the Mamelukes to 
an encounter mth the least possible delay, ^ He had a 
small flotilla on the Nile which ^ served to ^ guard his 
right flank : the infantry marched over burning sand 
at ^ some distance from the ® river. The miseries of 
this progress P were extreme . The air is crowded with 4 
pestiferous insects, the glare ^ of the sand weakens 
most men's eyes,* and^ blinds many ; water is scarce 
and bad ; and the country had been swept clear '^ of 
man, beast, and vegetable. Under this^ torture even 
the gallant spirits of such men as^ Murat and Lannes 
could not sustain themselves : y they trod their cocked 
hats * in the sand. The common ^ soldiers asked, with 
murmurs,^ if it was here ^ the General designed to ^ give 
them their seven acres ? He^ alone was superior to 
all these evils. Such was the happy temperament ' of 
his frame,« that, while others, after having rid them of 
their usual dress, ^ were still suffused in perpetual floods 
of perspiration,^ and the hardiest /ounef it necessary to ^ 
give two or three hours in the middle of the day to 
deep. Napoleon altered nothing; wore^ his uniform 

**contemplent. — •objets de la nature. — 'de la. — 
» au. — ^ quitta Alexandrle. — * impatient dc. — * dans le 
plus court d61ai possible. — * qui. — " k. — " k, — • du. — 
'marche. — 'i charg6 de. — 'Teclat 6blouis8ant. — • lesyeux 
de la plupart des soldats. — * et en. — "avait 6te complete- 
ment a6pouill6e. — ^ Sous le poids d'une telle. — ^ le courage 
mSme d'hommes tels que. — ^ se soutenir. — ■ cbapeaux. 
— •Les simples. — ^ en murmurant. — « c'^tait \k que. — 
** avait dessein de. — • Lui. — ' constitution. — s corps. — 
^ apres s'Stre d6pouill6s de leurs vdtements ordinaires. — 
* noy^s dans les flots d'lme sueur continuelle. — ^ bttdt 
oblige de. — 1 portait. 
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buttoned, as at Paris ; never showed a bead^ of sweat 
on bis brow ; nor thought of repose except to He down ° 
on bis cloak tbe last at night, ^ and start p tbe first in * 
tbe morning. 

78. For 4 some days no ' enemy appeared ; but at 
length scattered groups ■ of horsemen began to hover ^ 
on their flanks ; and the soldier who quitted the line, 
but for a moment,^ was surrounded andput to death ^ ere 
his comrades could rescue him.^ The rapidity with 
which the Mamelukes rode J and their skill as marks- 
men, were seconded by the character ' of the soil and 
the atmosphere ; the least motion or breath of wind 
being sufficient to raise ^ a cloud of sand, through 
which nothing could be discerned^ while the constant 
glare ^ of the sun dazzled almost to blijtdness,^ It was 
at ® Chebreis that the Mamelukes first attacked in a 
considerable body;^ and at the same moment the 
French flotilla was assaulted. In either case the 
superiority of European discipline was made manifest ; s 
but in either case also the assailants were able to re- 
treat^ without much loss. Meantime the hardships 
of the march continued ; the irreg.ular attacks of the 
enemy were becoming more and more numerous;^ so 
that the troops, continually halting and forming into 
squares ^ to * receive the charge of the cavalry by "* 
day, and forced to keep up great watches^ at^ night, 
experienced^ the extremes of fatigue as well as of 
privation. 

79. On* the 21st of July the army came within 
sight ^ of the Pyramids, which, but for ^ the regularity 



« Tine goutte. — " et pour tout repos, s'^tendait. — *» le 
soil. — P 6tait debout. — *» Pendant. — ' aucun. — • des 
groupes ^pars . — * k voltiger. — * ne fut-ce qu'un instant. 
— ^ mis k moit. — * pussent le secourir. — 7 galopaient. — 
■ par Ik nature. — • pour Clever. — ^ il 6tait impossible de 
rien distinguer. — ^ Teclat. — <* presque k aveugler. — • Ce 
fut k, — 'avec un corps considerable. — <f fut evidente. — 
^ purent faire leur retraite. — * devenaient de plus en plus 
fr^quentes. — ^ se formante no arr^s. — * pour. — " dans le. 
— " de monter de longues gardes.—* dans la. — p ^prouvfe- 
rent. — *» arriva en vue. — » que, sans. 
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of the outline,* might have been taken * for a digtaxt 
ridge ^ of rocky mountams. While wery eye^ was 
£xed on these hoary monuments of the past, they 
gained the brow of a gentle ^ eminence, and saw at 
length tpread out J before them the vast army of the 
Beys, its right posted on an entrenched camp bg the 
NUe,^ its centre and left composed of that brilliant 
cavalry mth which they were by this time acquainted,^ 
Napoleon, ridmg forwards to reconnoitre, perceived 
that the gnns in the ^ entrenched camp were not pro^ 
vided with carriages ; ^ he instantly decided on * his 
plan of attack, and prepared to ^ throw his force on 
the left, where the gons could not be available.^ Moorad 
Bey, who commanded in chief, speedily penetrated 
his design, and the Mamelukes advanced gallantly ' to 
the encounter. •' Soldiers," said Napoleon, ** from 
the summit of yonder ? P3n:amid8, forty centuries^ behold 
you /"^ and the battle began. 

80. The French formed^ into separate squares, 
and awaited the assault of the Mamelukes. These 
came 'on with impetuous speed^ and^ wild cries, and 
practiced^ every means to^ force their passage into 
the serried ranks of their new opponents. They 
rushed on the line of bayonets, backed p their horses 
fq)on them,^ and at last, maddened by ' the firmness 
which they could not shake, dashed their pistols and 
carbines into the faces* of the men. They who had^ 
fallen wounded from their seats, would crawl along ^ 
the sand, and hew at* the legs of their enemies with 
their scymitars.^ Nothing could move^ the French; 
the bayonet and the continued roll of musketry 7 by 

• de leurs contoure. — * on aurait pu prendre. — " chaine 
lointaine. — ^ tons les yenx. — « petite. — ^ deploy^e. — 

■ pr^s du Nil. — *qu'on leur connaissalt k cette epoque. — 
*du, — ^ n'ayaient pas d'afiiits. '— * se pr6para a. — « ne 
pouvaient Stre d'aucune utility. — 's'avanc^rentbrav^nent. 
_g cesi — ^ sidcles. — * vous contemplent. — •* se form^rent. 
— * arrivdrent au grand galop. — " et en poussant des. — 

■ cmployferent. — " pour. — p appuy^rent. — i box elles. — 
' furieux de. — • au visage. — * Ceux qui 6taient. — " es- 
savalent de se trainer sur. — * cimet^res. — * 6branler. — 
7 de la fusillade. 
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degrees thinned the host around them;* and Bona- 
parte at last advanced. Sach were the confusion and 
terror of the enemy when he came near the^ camp^ 
that they abandoned their works, and flung them* 
selves ^ by hundreds ^ into the Nile. The carnage was 
prodigious. Multitudes more^ were dro?med. Mou- 
rad and a ® remnant of his Mamelukes retreated to ^ 
Upper Egypt, i Cairo^ surrendered; Lower Egypt ^ 
was entirely conquered. 



ON GLORY AND AMBITION. 

81. " Glory is vain^" said Belisarius to his friend; 
" and do you think ^ that victory is so sweet a 
pleasure?^ Alas! when thousands o/^ men are 
stretched on the field of battle, can we give up our- 
selves^ to joy: I forgive^ those who have met danger,^ 
to rejoice in having escaped from it; ^ but to^ o. prince 
bom with sensibility of heart, '^ the day on which such a 
deluge of blood is spilt, ^ and such floods ^ of tears 
shed,'' cannot be a day of rejoicing. I have more 
than once walked over ^ a field of battle, and if a 
Nero had been in y my place, he would have wept. 
I know there are princes who delight in ■ war as they 
do in ^ hunting, and who expose the lives of their 
people as they would^ that of their dogs; the rage^ 
of conquests is a kind of avarice, which torments 
them, and which is never satiated,^ The province 
which has been invaded is contiguous to another 
which has not yet^ been attacked; ambition is eX' 



■la fotde autouT d'eux. — • fut prfes du. — ^ se pr6cipit^- 
rent. — « par centaines. — * Un plus srand nombre. — • avec 
le. — ' se retira dans. — k la Haute-£!gypte. — ^ Le Cairo. 
— * La Basse-Eg^te. — * croyez-vous. — * soit un plaisir si 
dottx. — " des mmierB do. — " nous abandonner. — °par- 
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cited ;^ new projects are formed; but, sooner or later, ^ 
comes ^ a reverse of fortune, which exceeds in afflicticHi 
all the joy of past -victories. Let us suppose, Aotr- 
ever,^ that every thing succeeds; ^ the conqueror, like 
another AlexBXider, pushes on to the limits^ of the 
world, and, like him, returns fatigued u^t'^A °^ triumphs, 
and a burthen to himself,^ not knowing what to do 
with ° those vast tracts of land, an acre of which 
would suffice to maintain him^ and afew^ feet to 
bury him. I have seen in my youth the tomb of 
Cyrus, on which was written : .* I am Cyrus, he who 
conquered the Persian Empire,^ Friend, whoever 
thou art,* and wherever thy native country,^ envy me 
not the scanty space of ground^ which covers my 
ashes !' Alas ! said I, turning aside,"' it is not worth 
while ^ to be a* conqueror. 



THE RHINE. 

82. / have often told you^ how fond I am of 
rivers,^ Ideas float upon their current as well as 
merchandise. For^ every thing in creation has its 
specific^ duty. Rivers,^ like gigantic trumpets, an- 
nounce to the ocean the beauty of the earth, the 
fertility of the plains, the splendour of the cities,^ 
and the glory of mankind. — But, above all^ rivers, I 
love the Rlune, which I beheld^ for the first time in 
the year 1839, in passing over the bridge of boats 
at^ Kehl. Night had set t»;^ and, as the carriage 
was proceeding at a walk,^ I remember to have ex-- 
perienced^ a profound respect while^ traversing the 

' s'iirite. K t6t ou tard. — *» sunrient. — * mdme. 

* r^OBsisse. — * va jusqu'au bout. — » de see. — ■ k charge a 
lui-meme. — ** ne sachant que fiedre de. — ppour le nouniz. 
— 'i quelques. — ' empire desPerses. — ■ sois. — * quelle que 
8oit ta patrie. — *ce peu de terre. — ^ en ddtoumaut les 
yeux. — 'U ne vant pas la peine. — J Je yous Tai dit soa- 
vent. — ■ j'aime les fleuves. — • Car. — *» special. — « Lea 
fleuves. — ^ villes. — • entre tons les. — 'que je vis. — s a. 
— ^tombait. — * allait au pas. — ^ qu^ j'^pzouvai. — * en. 
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venerable river. Long hdd I wished to ^ behold it. 
It is never ^ without emotion that I enter intou com- 
munication with those grand objects in^ nature, 
which have played V a great part ^ in history. More- 
over, objects itke most discrepant ' present to me I 
know not what* strange affinities and harmony. I 
remember, in my agreeable tour in Switzerland,^ one 
4}f the pleasantest recollections^ of my life, I re- 
member, / say J with yrhst ferocious rage^ the Rhone 
fiung itself! into the gulf^ while theyratV* bridge 
trembled under our feet. From ^ the moment of that 
visit the Rhone has always been typified in ° my mind 
as a tiger, while the Rhine equally^ reminds me of^ a 
lion. 

83. The evening on which ' I saw the Rhine for 
the first time this '^e^^presented itself ^ more strongly 
than ever ^ to my mind. I contemplated long and 
earnestly ^ this proud and noble river, impetuous with- 
out fury, wild but majestic. It was swollen and 
magnificent when I crossed it, even so as to wave^ its 
yellow mane, or, as Boileau says, its " muddy beard," ^ 
against the bridge of boats. The two banks had 
vanished^ in the twihght; its roar was subdued,"^ yet 
powerful,^ There was^ something in the strength 
4md (^gnity of the stream that reminded me^ of the 
ocean itself J Yes, the Rhine is a noble river — at 
once* feudal, republican, and imperial; a noble 
union of France and Germany,^ The whole history ^ of 
Europe may be considered under two points of view, 
in thu river of warriors and thinkers^ — this throbbing 



" Depuis lonpj temps j'avais envie de. — ° Cen'est jamais. 
— ° de la. — P jou6. — i r6le. — ' disparates. — • Je ne sals 
quelles. — ^ vovage de Suisse. — * souyenirs. — ^ di8*je. — 
* ruffissement feroce. — ^ se pr6cipitait. — 'gouffre. — • fr^le, 
— " Depuis. — • s'est toujours pi^sent^ k, — ^ tandis que. 
— • r6veiUait en moi I'id^e de. — ' que. — «f se pr^enta. — 
^ jamais. — * avec attention. — •* jusqu* Ji essuyer. — * barbe 
limoneuse. — ■ se perdaient. — "6tait paisible. — ®quoique 
puissant., — ' II y avait. — i me rappeluit Tid^e. — ' lui- 
mdme. — ■ tout &.la fois. — ^ du Fran9ais et de TAllemand. 
— " Toute rhifltoire. — " et dea penseurs. 
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artery^ which revivifies the proud pulses ^ of France 
— this ominous^ murmurer which promotes^ the re- 
veries of Almaine.^ The Rhine combines every 
quality ^ that a river can exhibit — ^the rapidity of the 
Rhone, the breadth of the ^ Loire, the rocks of the ^ 
Meuse, tlie sinuosity of the ^ Seine, the translucency 
of the Somme, the historical reminiscences of the 
Tiber, s the regal dignity of the Danube, the mys- 
terious influence of tike Nile, the golden sands of the 
glittering streams ^ of the New World, the phantoms 
and legends of an Asiatic stream,^ 

84. From ^ Mayence to ^ Bingen, as from Konigs- 
winter to Cologne, there are ^ seven or eight leagues 
of beautifully cultivated plains with happy ° villages 
on the banks of the river. But the great enthral- 
ment ^ of the Rhine begins at Bingen, by the Ruperts- 
berg and Niederwald, two mountains of schist^ and 
slate, ending at Konigswinter, at the ^ foot of the 
Seven Mountains. — There^ all is beautiful. The per- 
pendicular ridges " of the two banks are reflected in 
the deep mirrors beneath,^ The vine is cultivated in 
every spot ^ of available ground, like the olive in Pro- 
vence. Wherever ^ the most trifling ^ prominence can 
catch J the rays of the sun, thither does the peasant 
carry up ' baskets of earth, which he secures ^ bv tm- 
cemented^ stones, to ^ retain the soil, and allow ^ the 
water to ooze away.^ By way of precaution,^ that^ 
the rains may not wash away ^ the soil, the vine- 
dresser covers it with broken slate, so that ^ the vine 
on these cliflfs, like the olive in ^ the Mediterranean, 



* art^re palpitante. — ' fibres pulsations. — "profond. — 

* excite. — ^ de TAllemagne. — * r^unit toutes les qualit^s. 
— * dela.^«-« de la. — 'de la. — t souyenirs historiques du 
Tibre. — ** fleuves. — *fleuve Aaiatique. — ^ De. — * k, — 
■ il y a. — *» d'heureux. — * enoaissement. — p schiste. — 
1 au. — ' La. — • eBcarpements. — • se mirent dans les 
larges squammeB de Teau. — ^ dans chaque endioit. *— 

* Partout oil. — » petite. — ' atteindre. — ■ le paysan vporte 
k bras. — • qu'il assujettit. — ^ s^ches. — « pour. — ^ laissent. 
— • fuir au travers de. — ' Par surcroit de precaution. — 
t pour que. — ^ entrainer. — * de mani^e que. — ■* de. 
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^frows ^ suspended in projecting consoles,^ above the 
head of the traveller, like flower-pots out of^ an attic 
window,^ Every declivity T^ is clothed with^ vines. 
The projecting rocks which follow the varying un- 
dulations of its banks, generally of a crescent form^ 
and fringed with* vines, stretching^ from rock to^ 
rock, seem so many^ garlands suspended along the 
iron-bound walls'^ of the Rhine. 

85. At every turn of the river y you find a group of 
houses or villages, and above them, some decaying ' 
donjon or citadel. The cities and villages, with their 
sharp gables,^ turrets, and^ steeples, resemble at a 
distance^ a barbed^ arrow, the point towards * the base 
of the mountain. Sometimes the villages lengthen 
out ' along the shore like a tail, with groups of laugh' 
ing washerwomen^ and children gambolling^ on the 
banks; and here and there ^ the goats browse upon 
the willow shoots. The houses on the Rhine appeal* 
like slated helmets, placed on the edge^ of the stream : 
the frame»work} picked out in^ red and blue upon the 
the white stucco, is the prevailing ornament^ of 
several of these villages, such as those ^ of Bergheim 
and Mondorf, near Cologne, which are inhabited by 
salmon-fishers^ and basket-makers,^ and on' fine sum- 
mer days present an animated spectacle. The basket- 
maker sits weaving his willows * before his door, the 
fisherman mending his nets in his boat, and the purple 
grapes^ cluster^ over^ their heads upon the vines. 
Everything in the universe accomplishes the task 



} crott. — " k des consoles poshes. — ■ sur. — ^mansarde. 
— p inclinaison. — ^h^riss^e de. — 'de la forme d'un crois- 
sant. — ' surmont^s de la Arange des. — * 8*6tendant.— ■ en. 
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' A ohaque toumant du fleuve. - — * en mine. — • pignons 
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allotted for it by ^ the Creator : the stars above — ^man^ 
kind below. 

86. Ix^ the fourteenth century artillery was in* 
vented, not J far from the Rhine, at Nuremimrg;^ and 
in the fifteenth, on its very banks,^ printing,^ At 
Cologne, in 1400, toas cast^ the famous colverine, 
fourteen feet long A In 1472, Vindelin, of Spires, had 
printed ® his Bible. A new world was now in embryo ; ^ 
and it is highly worthy of remark,^ that * it was ^ on the 
banks of the Rhine the two ^ instruments employed by 
Grod in the great work of civihzation sprang into 
existence^ — ^the Catapult and the Book, the weapons ^ 
of strength and of argument. The Rhine has obtained 
over the destinies of Europe a kind^ of providential 
influence. It is the great transversal entrenchment ^ 
separating^ the Southyrom thei^ North. Providence 
created it for a frontier river ; and man, by means ^ of 
fortresses, converted the river i»^o ' a wall of defence. 

87. The Rhine has beheld^ the face and reflected 
the shadow of all the illustrious warriors who, /or the 
last thirty centuries,^ have ploughed^ the old Continent 
with ^ their swords. Caesar crossed the Rhine, ap- 
proaching it from the^ South; Attila, in descending 
from the North. Clovis gained there y his battle of 
Tolbiac ; Charlemagne and Bonaparte have reigned 
over its shores. Tlie emperor Frederic Barbarossa,^ 
the emperor Rodolph of Hapsbourg, and the Palatine,^ 
Frederic I., were here^ great, formidable, and vic- 
torious ; Oustavus Adolphus ^ issued from the tower 
of Caub orders to ^ his victorious army ; Louis XIV. 
appeared on the banks of the Rhine ; E^ghien and 
Cond^ crossed its waters. 



* que leur a donn^e.— ' non. — ■ & Nuremberg. — • rive 
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So, alas! did Turenne/^ Dnisus /i^« ' under his 
marble slab^ at Mayence; Marceau under Ms^ at 
Coblentz ; and Hoche, at Andemach. The vigilant 
eye of history beholds^ two eagles soaring^ eternally 
over the memories ^ of the Rhine — that ™ of the Roman 
legions, and that of the legions of France J^ 



ELIZABETH, QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 



\. Elizabeth was tall and well made, but had a 
masculine shape ;^ she possessed many accomplish- 
ments,^ and was extremely learned.^ Her conversa- 
tion was agreeable and witty, ^ her judgment solid; 
her ideas were clear, her application was unwearied,* 
and her courage invincible. She was the bulwark of 
the Protestant religion. In the administration of 
justice she was just and impartial. She loved her 
people ; and, by her strict economy, she took peculiar 
care of ^ the public money, ^ Although possessed of 
many virtues, her passions were too strong * to admit 
of constant restraint, ^ which caused her^ to commit 
some injustice ; but these faults were opposite^ to her 
natural character. No woman ever^ reigned with 
more glory ; and there are few kings whose reign 
can be ^ compared with hers,^ It is the most glorious 
era « of English history, and it produced a great num- 
ber of celebrated statesmen and warriors. 



'Helas ! Turenne aussi. — ' repose. — v dalle de marbrp. 
— *» Is sienne* — \ voit. — ^ planant. — ^souyenirs. — ^ Tai- 
gle. — ■ regiments fran98i3. — ** toumure. — ' talents. — 
*» tr^s savante. — ' spirituelle. — • infatigable. — * elle m6- 
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— ^ an sien. — • 6poqu€. 
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COLOGNE. 



89* Cologne on the Rhine, like Rouen on the 
Seine, and Antwerp ' on the Scheldt, i that is,^ like all 
cities seated^ on broad and rapid rivers, is built in the 
form of a strung ^ bow, of which ^ the river is the 
cord. The roofs are slated,^ and crowded together ; ^ 
the streets are narrow, the gables carved^ and oma- 
mentedJ? A red boundary ^ of walls, rising on ' all sides 
above the roofs, hems in * the town, buckling it as in a 
belt to the river, ^ from the tower of Thurmchen, to 
the superb tower of Bayenthurme, among ^ the battle- 
ments of which stands the marble statue of a bishop 
bestowing his benediction on the Rhine. From 
Thurmchen to Bayenthurme, the city exhibits,^ for the 
length y of a league, & facade of fronts * and windows. 
Midway,^ a long ^ bridge of boats, gracefully curving 
with ^ the current, crosses the river, connecting ^ that 
mulitfarious^ mass of gloomv architecture. Cologne 
with Deutz, which consists q/"^ a small cluster^ of white 
houses. From the centre of Cologne, and round the 
peaked roofs^ turrets, and flower-decked attics,^ arise 
the varying altitudes ^ of twenty-seven churches, inde- 
pendent of the cathedral, forming a forest of towers, 
steeples, and domes. 

90. Considered in detail, this city is all life and 
animation} the bridge being crowded with ^ passengers 
and carriages, the river with ^ sails, and the banks 
with^ mats. The streets swarm J^ — the 'vsdndows 



' Anvers. — 8r I'EscaTit. — ^ c'e«t-&-dire. — * les villes 
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chatter — ^the roofs sing 4 in the simshme. Here and 
there' groves of trees refresh the gloomy'looHng* 
houses ; while the old edifices of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, with their long friezes ^ of fruits and flowers, 
afford a refuge to the pigeons and doves who sit coo- 
ing there ^ to their hearts' contents Around this vast 
community i^ rich, fromy industry, military from neces- 
sity, maritime from site,^ an extensive and fertile plain 
extends ^ in all directions, depressed towards Holland,^ 
most part of which * is watered by the Rhine. To- 
wards the north-east it is bounded by that nest of 
romantic legends and traditions, called^ the Seven 
Mountains. 

And thus the horizon of Cologne is circumscribed 
on one^ side by Holland and her commerce, on the 
other ^ by GerTnany^ and her poetry; embodying^ 
those two grand phases of the human mind,^ the real 
and the id^. Cologne itself is a city devoted to the 
interest of business,^ as well as to the pleasures of 
unagination. 

91, Towards evening, when the stars shot forth ^ 
their light, / strolled^ upon the shore opposite 
Cologne. I had before me the whole ^ city, with its 
innumerable gables ^ and sombre steeples defined 
against^ the pallid sky of the west, To^ my left, 
like the giantess of Cologne, stood' the lofty spire* 
of St. Martin, with its two open-worked^ towers. 
Nearly /ron^in^r me^ was the gloomy cathedral, with 
its thousand pinnacles^ bristling like the back of a 
hedgehog, crouched up ^ on the brink of the river, 
the immense crane on the steeple forming the tail. 



*» chantent. — ' Qa et Ik, — ■ noires. — • frises. — « vien- 
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while the lanterns alight towards J the bottom of the 
gloomy mass glared like its eyes. Amid this pei'^ 
vadir^ s gloom / heard nothing hut ^ the gentle ripple^ 
far below at my feet, the deadened tread of horses* 
hoofs ^ upon the bridge, and from a forge in the dis^ 
tance,^ the ringing^ strokes of the hammer on the 
anvil ; no other ^ noise disturbed 8 the stillness of the 
Rhine. Influenced by this gloomy aspect of things, 
/ said to myself: ^ The Gaulic^ city has disappeared, 
the city of Agrippa vanished; ^ Cologne is now the 
city of St. Engelbert, but how long will it be thus ? ' 
The temple built yonder by St. Helena /e// a thousand 
years ago ™ — ^the church constructed by Archbishop 
Anno wiU also fall — ^ruin is gradually undermining ^ 
the dty ; every day some old stone, some old remem^ 
brance^ is detached from its place by the toearP and 
tear of a score 4 of steamboats. Cologne, though 
more ancient than Treves and Soleure, the two most 
ancient comnumities^ of the Continent, has been thrice 
reformed and transformed by the rapid and violent 
current of ideas ascending and descending unceas- 
ingly, from the cities of William the Taciturn,^ to the 
mountains of William Tell;^ and bringing to Cologne 
from Mayence the opulence of Germany,^ and from 
Strasbourg the opulence of France. 



CHARLEMAGNE. 

9d« Charlemagne, surrounded by^ & proud ^ and 
warlike nobility, felt the necessity 7 of restraining it 

7 allum^s vers. — 'croissante. — • je n'entendais que. 

^ le firissonnement careBsant du flot. — ^ le bruit sourd des 
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within proper hounds y^ nn^ preventing it from * oppress- 
ing the clergy and his other subjects. He esta- 
blished such ^ order in the state that the various ^ 
powers were properly balanced,^ and he alone was 
master.^ All was united by the strength of his 
genius ; the empire maintained itself by the greatness 
of its chief. He made admirable laws ; he did more, 
he caused them to be executed J His genius shone in b 
every part of his vast empire. His laws discover ^ a 
surprising penetration, a foresight which embraces 
every thing, ^ a vigour ^ which is irresistible. All pre- 
tences^ to elude dues were removed,^ neglect^ cor- 
rected, abuses in ® the state reformed or prevented, 
and crimes punished. He minutely regulated^ his ex- 
penses ; he improved^ his estates with care and 
economy; the^ father of a* family might learn, from 
his laws, to govern his house. 

93. He was the patron of men of letters, and 
caused arts and sciences to revived His designs were 
vast, the execution of them ^ simple. He possessed to 
the utmost,^ the art of doing great things with ease. 
No prince ever faced^ danger better than he; no 
general knew^ better how* to avoid it. Why must 
it be addedy that he was sometimes cruel? The 4500 
Saxons that he put to death,^ for taking up arms^ 
against him, in° defence of their prince, is^ & stain 
upon ^ his memory. It is psdnful to be obliged to op- 
pose ® a single vice to so many ' virtues. That great 
emperor was bornf^ and died at Alx-la-Chapelle, in 
the old palace of the French kings J^ of which all that^ 
remains is the tower of Granus,/orm«n^ ^ part of the 

■ dans ses limites. — • de rempScher. — *» un tel. — ^ dif- 
f^rens. — ^ 6galement contre-bfdanc^s. — « le maitre. — ' il 
les fit exfecuter. — » brilla sur. — ^ montrent. — * tout. — 
^ force. — Ues pretextes. — " fit^s. — "les negligences. — 
® les abus de. — Pr^gla avec soin. — * fit valoir. — ' un. — 
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plus haut degr6. — "* Jamais prince ne brava. — *ne sut.— - 
y ajouter. — ■ qu'il fit mourir. — • avoir pris les armes. — 
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— » naquit. — •* des rois Francs. — * tout ce qui. — ^ qui 
forme. 
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town-hall} He is burned in the church which he 
founded^ two years after the death of his wife, Fas- 
trada, in 796, consecrated by Leo^ HI., in 804. 



NELSON. 



94. Horatio Nelson was bom^ at Bumham- 
Thorpe, a* village in Norfolk,^ of which his father 
was rector. His health was feeble during childhood, 
but he exhibited early ^ traces of that daring and in- 
flexible spirit^ by which he was afterwards* so 
eminently distinguished. At^ the age of twelve^ he 
made a voyage, in a merchantman,^ to the West 
Indies, and on ^ his return was received on board the^ 
Triumph, a* guard-ship * in the Thames,^ commanded 
by his uncle. In 1772 he accompanied Captain 
Phipps's expedition in the Northern seas. After 
holding^ several inferior appointments,^ he obtained 
the command of a sloop of war ^ in 1778; and in 
Jnne, 1779, obtained the rank of post-captain. At 
the conclusion of the war, in 1783, Nelson went to 
reside ^ at St. Omer, in France, finding his income 
too limited^ for England.^ He soon, however, ob- 
tained an appointment to ^ the Boreas, of twenty*eight 
guns, in which he proceeded to^ the West India 
station; and, in 1787, he married^ at Nevis, a 
physician's tvidow} 

^ h6tel-de-ville. — " qu'il avait fondee. — " L6on. — 
onaquit. — ' de la province de Norfolk. — *» il manifesta de 
bonne heure. — ' courage. — ■ dans la suite. — * A. — 
* douze ans. — ^ sur un vaisseau marchand. — * k, — y k 
bord du. — * garde-c6te. — • sur la Tamise. — * Apr^ avoir 
occupy. — « emplois. — * d'une corvette. — « alia se fixer. 
— ' trop petit. — > ^ pour TAngleterre. — ** une commission 
pour. — * il se rendit k, — ^ il 6pou8a. — * la veuve d'un 
medecin. 
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95. In 1793 he obtained the command of the 
Agamemnon, of sixty-four g{ms,inwhich ship he highly 
distinguished himself,^ at the taking ^ of Toulon and 
the ^ siege of Bastia. The victory of Cape St. Vincent, 
on* the 13th of February, 1797, was mainly owing 
to P Nelson's unparalleled^ bravery and audacity. DiS' 
obeying the^ admiral's signals, he bore gallantly dovm^ 
upon seven ^ of the enemy's fleet. On being asked ^ if he 
had reckoned them, he replied, " No ; it will be time 
enough to^ do that when they have struck,**^ After 
having attacked the Santissima Trinidada, of one * 
hundred and * thirty-six guns, he passed on to ^ the 
San Nicholas, of eighty guns, and, compelling her 
to surrender, proceeded to board ^ the San Josef, of 
one* hundred and* twelve guns, which speedily 
submitted. 

96. For his brilliant services on ^ this occasion, he 
was made a* knight of the Bath^ rear-admiral^ of 
the Blue, and appointed to the ^ chief command of the 
inner squadron ® at the blockade of Cadiz, ^ where he 
was attacked one night in his barge,^ by a Spanish 
launch,^ which, however, although her crew ^ amounted 
to double the number of his oum^ he succeeded in taking } 
In the following July he commanded the expedition 
sent against Santa Cruz ; while heading a midnight 
attack on the mole, he received a shot ™ in his "^ elbow, 
which compelled him to return to his own ship ; and 
the expedition entirely failed in its object. ° On P his 
return to England, however, he was presented with ^ 
the freedom ' of the cities of London " and Bristol ; 



" sur lequel 11 se distingua infiniment. — ^ kl9. prise. — 
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and am acanmt ^ of kit havmg beem compiled to nfer^ 
the ampntatioii of his arm, obtaiiied a pauum of 
£1000 per annum* 

97* Tills great commaMJer^ wfaoae gemna and brfl- 
liant yictories rendered Inm die a diuiratk m of the 
world, fen nuntallj wounded earhi im the battle^ of 
Trafalgar. A wnuketJ ball, ^redjrom the nuzem top* 
of the French ship Redombtable,^ entered^ die fore part 
of his left shoulder, and, trayersing his bo^, lodged^ 
in the spme. Nekon smruiv ed^ his wound upwtud s 
of^ three hours, tetmuMg cotudotutien^ l^^'Dg enough 
to learn that this, his kst, was also his greatest and 
most deoflive Tictory. He expired tranquiDy at Ao^- 
pastfomrJR His last words^ were: " Thmk God} I 
have done my duty/' His remains were carried to^ 
England, and buried with befitting craiemony, and the 
tears of his afflicted coumtrpnem} in St. Paul's Cadie- 
dral, where a marble monumait to his memory has 
been erected. 



*en consideration. "de ee qu'il aroit ^ fixrce de 
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PART II. 



7%€ InfirUtivei qf Vtrbi are to be altered into their proper 

Moods and Teneee. 



CHARLES XIL, KING OF SWEDEN.^ 



Charles the Twelfth was, perhaps, the most 
extraordinary man that ever ^ existed. All the great 
qualities of his ancestors ^ were united^ in him, and his 
only fault ® was having carried them ^ beyond s their pro- 
per homids. At seven years of age ^ he could manage ^ a 
horse. Violent exercise,^ in which he found delight, 
and which displayed ™ his warlike inclinations, gave 
him, at an early age,^ a vigorous constitution. In his 
youth he was insupportahly obstinate ; ^ and the only 
way^ to make him yidd^ was to speak to him of 
honour ; with the word gloi^ ' they • obtained every 
thing from him. He detested Latin ; but, when he 
heard^ that the kings of Poland"^ and Denmark'^ un- 
derstood it, he^leamt it immediately ^ and remembered 
enough 7 of it to speak it all the rest of his life. They 
used^ the same method to make him learn French. 

99. He died at thirty -six years of age,^ after 
having experienced the greatest fi&vours of fortune, 
and the roughest strokes ^ of adversity, without having 
been enervated^ by the former,^ or staggered^ by the 
latter J He wasj^ perhaps, the only ipan, and cer- 



• SuMe.— "» qui ait jamais. — « ayeux. — * r^unir. — « d6- 
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tainly, till then, the only king ^ who had ^ lived without 
some foible,^ He carried all the virtues of a hero ^ to 
that^ excess where they are as dangerous as their ^ 
opposite vices. His firmness became obstinacy, and 
caused ^ his misfortunes in the Ukraine,^ and kept him 
five ^ years in Turkey. His liberality, degenerating 
into profusion, ruined^ Sweden; his courage, carried 
to " temerity, was the cause of his death ; his justice 
became sometimes cruelty ; and, in the last years of 
his life, the mainterumce * of his authority nearly ap^ 
proached^ tyranny. His great qualities, any one only 
of which^ would have immortalized^ another king, 
ruined his country. He never attacked any one: 
but he was not so prudent as he was implacable y in 
his revenge. He was^ the first who had^ the ambi- 
tion to be a * conqueror, without desiring ^ to aggran- 
dize his dominions.^ He wished ^ to conquer kingdoms, 
that he might give them away.^ His passion for glory, 
for war, and for revenge, prevented him ^ from being 
a* good politician. Before^ a battle, and after a 
victory, he was all^ modesty; after a^ defeat, all 
firmness,^ Unfeeling^ for others as for hiniself, he 
reckoned as^ nothing his life and those^ of his sub- 
jects. He was more an original than ^ a * great man : 
he is to be admired rather than imitated,^ His life 
ought to teach ^ kings, that ' a peaceful government is 
far preferable to so much' glory. 



^ le seul de tous lea rois. — * ait. — ^ foiblesses. — - ^ des 
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MILITARY EDUCATION AMONG* THE 

ROMANS. 

• 

lOO. Every thing contributed to inspire the Ro- 
mans with ^ martial ardour. The continual wars they 
had to maintain against their neighbours^ made the 
art of war ^ necessary and familiar to them ; and even 
the plough,^ which constituted^ their usual employ- 
ment, |?rg?artfrf them for ^ military toil,^ Rural oc- 
cupations harden and fortify the soldier ; whereas the 
triA^^ practised^ in towns are only fit to enervate him.^ 
Fatigue cannot discourage him who exchanges the 
plough^ for the sword. The Roman soldiers were 
accustomed to walk,^ in five hours, twenty, and some- 
times twenty-four miles ;^ and, on the march Ji they 
carried sixty pounds weight. Young Romans, of 
every condition, hardened themselves by martial ex-- 
ercise;^ after long races onfoot^ or on horseback,^ they 
threw themselves, covered with^ sweat, into the 
Tiber s^ which they swam across,^ It was thus officers 
and soldiers were formed;^ and, ** the Roman youth," 
says Sallust, " as soon as they were P able to carry 
arms, learnt the art of war, by performing in camps 
the most arduous tashs,^ They prided themselves not in 
giving ' feasts, or submitting to pleasure ^^ but on having^ 
beautiful arms and horses. No difficulty discouraged 
such men, and no enemy inspired them with fear ; 
their courage rendered them superior to all ; emu- 
lation yirec? their mind,^ and to distinguish themselves 
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by some noble action was all their ambition. It was 
thus they endeavoured to secure^ the esteem of their 
countrymen : in this they conceived^ true nobility to 
consist J The soldiers, thus hardened from their 
earliest youth, enjoyed^ good health ; and the Ro- 
mans, who waged war ^ in so many climates, do not 
appear to have suffered much by illness ; ^ whereas ^ 
it often happens, in our days,^ that armies, without 
having fought, disappear in a single campaign. 



NELSON AT THE BATTLE OF 
COPENHAGEN. 

lOl. /«® March, 1801, Nelson sailed for ^ the 
Baltic^ as second in command,^ under Sir Hyde 
Parker ; and on the^ 2nd of April he conducted the 
attack on^ the Danish^ fleet at Copenhagen. Nothing 
could he ^ more formidable than the means of defence 
which the Danes ^ had collected,^ or more gallant 
than the style in which ^ they employed them; but the 
ardour of British p seamen, guided by the skill and 
determined courage of Nelson, overcame aH oppo^ 
sition,^ and, after several hours' hard fighting,^ his 
Danish mB.}e%ty agreed to* an armistice of fourteen 
weeks, during which the treaty of armed neutrality 
was, of course, suspended. In the heat of this en- 
gagement Nelson is reported to have exclaimed:^ " It 
is warm work ; this day will be the last to many of 
us ; but I would not be elsewhere for thousands!" Sir 
Hyde Parker, heing prevented^ by the wind and tide 

' cherchet k acqueiir. — * c'est en quoi ils croire. — y que 
consister la veritable noblesse. — * jouir. — • qui faire. 
— ^ les maladies. — ^ au lieu que. — * de nos jours. — 
• en. — ' mettre k la voile pour. — t commandant en 
second. — ^ le. — * contre. — ^^ Danoise. — * rien n'^tre. — 
« Danois. — " rassembler. — ^ la mani^re dont. — p Anglais; 
— 'I triompher de tous les obstacles. — ' d'un rude combat. 
— • consentir k, — * a ce queTonrapportei s'4crier. — ■ em- 
pdcher. 
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from coming to his assistance, and feeling alarmed at 
fAtf^ duration of the contest, 'at length made^ the 
signal /or y retreat ; but Nelson exclaimed : •' Leave 
off action now ! d — ^n me if I do ! I have only one 
eye; — I have a right* to be^ blind sometimes/' 
Then, putting the glass to ^ his blind eye, he added : 
" I really do not see the signal." Shortly afterwards 
he vociferated: ® " D — ^n the signal ! keep mine for 
closer battle flying/^ That's the te?ay« I answer 
such ^ signals. Nail mine to the mast !" In half an 
hour from this time the Danes began to slacken,^ and 
several of their ships were forced to strike,^ 

lOfl. Nelson, seeing that his boats were fired upon ^ 
when they went to take possession of the prizes, 
wrote a note to the crown-prince, stating,^ " That he 
was commanded^ to spare Denmark — that the line of 
defence which covered her shores had struck to his 
flag ; but that, if the firing was contined on the part 
of Denmark, he must fire the prizes,^ and the crews ^ 
must inevitably perish." A wafer being brought, he 
called for ° sealing-wax ;i^ but a ball struck off the 
head of the boy who was bringing 4 the candle. Nel- 
son, however, ordered another to be brought,^ and 
sealed^ the note with the accustomed formalities, ob- 
berving, that to show confusion and want of calmness,^ 
even in trifles, at^ such a crisis, ri^ight be attended 
with injurious results,^ An answer consenting to a 
truce was returned; and, on the ^ 9th of April, Nelson 
landed to y conclude the terms. On one point ^ neither 
party would 3deld, and a Dane talked of renewing 
hostihties, " We are ready at a moment * — ready to 
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bombard this very night "^ ¥^8 the reply of Nelsoa j 
and as he passed through the state-rooms, for the 
purpose ^ of discussing the subject ^ with the crown- 
prince, he observed ® to the officer on whose arm ^ he 
was leaning : 8 " Though I have only one eye, I can 
see that all this will bum well/' For this signal 
service, in which Nelson appeared not less conspicuous ^ 
as a* statesman, than as an'*' admiral, he was raised 
to the rank of viscount. 



FERDINAND AND ISABELLA.* 

103. Ferdinand, King of Aragon and Leon, sur- 
named, "The Catholic," was bom^ in 1452, and 
married^ the InfaiUa^ Isabella, of Castile.^ They 
jointly governed those kingdoms ; and the firmness 
with which they caused justice to be adtmnistered,^ 
without regard to P the rank or 4 condition of their 
subjects, is laudable J 

The Moors being still in possession of the kingdom 
of Grenada,* Ferdinand and Isabella declared war 
against them;^ it lasted ten years; and, having con- 
quered the Africans, they saw themselves masters of 
aJl Spain. ^ Gonzalvo of Cordova,'' sumamed *' The 
Great Captain," was the instrumentof their victories. 
It was ^ under their reign that Columbus ^ fitted out 
the expedition * which gave a new world to the crown 
of Spain : but, alas ! it was also under that reign that 
the Inquisition appeared; a* monster which has 
devoured innumerable victims and debased the 
Spanish character. 

Isabella seems ^ to have had the principal^ part in 

* cette nuit indme. — *^ dans le dessein. — * la question. — 

* U dlt. — ' sur le bras duquel. — » il s'appuyalt. — *» ne se 
diBtinguer pas moins. — * Isabelle. — ^ naitre. — * ^pouser. 
— » Infante. — ° CastiUe. — ° faire adminlstrer la justice. 
— p ^gard pour. — •» et. — ^digne de louanges. — • Grenade. 
— * leur dedarer la guerre. — ^" TEspagne. — ^ Gk)n2alve de 
Cordoue. — * Ce 6tre. — ^ Colomb. — » armer Tesoadre. — 

* kabelle parattre.— -^ la plus grande. 
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tbB direction of public afiain ; the fervour of her 
reiigiouB zeal bordered on ^ fanaticsm ; her character 
was proud, imperiouB, and enterprising. Ferdinand, 
on the contrary fi was cold and suspicious; he acquired 
tiie highest reputation as a * skilful politician, but he 
owed it greatfy ^ to his profound dissimulation and bad 
faith. Oaths and the most sacred treaties never coM 
bind him ; ' yet, with all those vices, he showed some 
moderation and justice towards his subjects. 



PORTRAIT OF THE TRUE CHRISTIAN. 

104. The pious man is often disdained tnS society 
by men of the world; ^ he is often taxed with ^ narrow- 
nes8 of genius^ and meanness of soul. He is often 
dismissed tb keep company with those^ whom the 
world calls "good folks "^ But how unjust is mon- 
kind/^ How little does it become them to^ distribute 
glory! The character of a Christian is noble and 
great. A^ Christian unites in 9 himself what is most ^ 
elevated in the mind of a * philosopher, or in the 
heart of a * hero. He " alone knows how to distinguish * 
the true from the fal&e. It is^ the Christian who, 
having learnt by the accurate exercise ^ of his reason, 
the imperfection of his knowledge, and having sup- 
plied^ the want of perfection in himself J by submitting 
to the^ decisions of an infallible Being, ^ steadily 
resists all the sophisms of error and falsehood. And, 
as he possesses and surpasses whatever is most^ grand 
■in the mind of a* philosopher, so^ he possesses 
whatever is most noble in the heart of a* hero. 

' approeher du. — - ^ an eontraire * en gziande partie. 
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That grandeur, of which ^ the worldly hero imagines 
himself in possession,^ the Christian truly enjoys;^ he 
forms the heroical design of taking s the perfections 
of God for his model, and then surmounts every 
obstacle that opposes ^ his laudable career ; he stems 
the immortal torrent,^ repulses the pernicious maxims 
of the world, bears pain^ and despises shame} and 
finally reaches^ the noblest end mankind can have m 
view.^ 



ADMIRAL LORD EXMOUTH. 

105. Edward Pellew, Viscount Exmouth, the* 
second son of a commander of a post-office packet^ on 
the Dover station, was bomV on the^ 19th of April, 
1 757. At fourteen ' he evinced* a passion for the sea, 
and through the interest ^ of Lady Spencer, his grand- 
mother, was received into the naval service^ in the 
year 1770. In 1783 he was made a* post-captain, 
and in 1786 he was called /rom his home'' to commis" 
sion the^ Winchelsea, for the Newfoundland^ station, 
and on board ^ this ship performed several acts of 
daring intrepidity. It was his boast ^ that he would 
never order ^ a common seaman to do^ what he was 
not ready to set about himself A Some of his orders 
were, indeed, so perilous of execution,^ that his smartest 
hands^ hesitated to obey themfi When he saw this, 
he invariably did what was required himself. 

106. At the general promotion of 1804, Pellew 
was advanced to the ^ rank of rear-admiral } and tn- 
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trusted with the post ^ of commander-in-chief of the 
East'Indian ^ seas, whither he proceeded,^ and re- 
mained till 1809. In the^ spring of 1811, he suc- 
ceeded to the^ Mediterranean command, and acquitted 
himself 1^ so well, that at the downfall of Napoleon, 
occasioned by the Russian^ campaign, Sir Edward 
was created, even^ before his return home,* Baron 
Exmonth of Canonteign, a* mansion and estate in 
South Devon he had previously purchased. 



BOMBARDMENT OF ALGIERS. 

107. Lord Exmouth's most splendid^ naval achieve- 
ment^ was on the coast of Africa. While the fleet 
was still assembled in the Mediterranean, the British 
government thought^ its presence there ^ would be a 
good o^ipoTtumty for putting down7 the abominable 
system of piracy carried on » by the Barbary states. 
Lord Exmouth, amongst other duties, went on shore 
at Algiers to endeavour^ to extract a pledge^ from the 
Dey that slavery should be abolished, a* promise 
which he had already drawn from the^ Beys of Tunis 
and Tripoli. But at Algiers both himself and his 
officers were insulted. This, with several other ag- 
gressions, and an obstinate refusal of the ^ demands of 
the British government, induced " the issue of orders 
for^ the bombardment of Algiers; the execution of 
which 8 was confided to Lord Exmouth. 

108. On the^ 27th of August, 1816, he led^ his 
fleet under the fortifications of Algiers, placing his 
own ship, the Queen Charlotte, within ^ twenty yards 

^ et dtre nomm6 au poste. — * Inde orientale. — - " il 
se rendre. — " Au.— ® il passer au. — p s'en acqidtter. 
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of the moU^head}^ the most formidable of the enemy's 
batteries, and when the immense ship had only two 
feet of water to spare,^ being within that short 
distance from the bottom. Mr. Salami, his lord- 
ship's Arabic interpreter, was sent on shore with 
certain written demands, and with a message that, 
unless a satisfactory answer were returned^ in two 
hours, that would be deemed a ^ signal for the com- 
mencement of hostilities. Salami waited threefi and 
then put off to the ^ admiral's ship. " On getting on 
hoard "^ he remarks, " I was quite surprised to 
see how his lordship was altered from whiu^ I left 
him in* the morning, for / knew ^ his manner was in 
general very mild ; but now ^ he seemed to me cdl 
frightful^ as a fierce lion which had been chained in 
a cage and was set at^ liberty. With all that, his 
lordship's answer to me was : ' Never mind,7 we shall 
see!' and at the same time he turned^ towards the 
officers, saying : * Be ready;' whereupon I saw every 
one standing ^ with the match or the string of the loek^ 
in his hand, anxiously waiting for ^ the word ' Fire ! '" 
109. During this time the Queen Charlotte, in a^ 
most gallant and astonishing manner, took up a 
position opposite ^ the head of the mole ; and at a few 
minutes before three the Algerines/ from the eastern 
battery, fired ^ the first shot at^ the Impregnable, 
which was astern, when Lord Exmouth, having seen ^ 
only the smoke of the gmi, and, before^ the sound 
reached him} said, with great alacrity : " That will 
do / ^ Fire, my fine fellows,**^ I am sure that before 
his lordship had finished ^ these words, our broadside^ 
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waB given with great cheering,^ which waB fired three 
times within five or six minutes ; and at the same 
instant the other ships did the aame} ** It wot a 
glorious sight,** ^ Lord Exmouth said, '^ to see the 
Charlotte take her anchorage, and to see her flag 
towering on high,^ when she appeared to he^ in the 
flames of the mole itself, and never was a ship nearer ^ 
burnt; it almost scorched me ofiF the poop. We 
were obliged to haul in the ensign,^ or it would have 
caught fire. Every body behaved nobly. I was but 
slightly touched in the thigh, face and fingers, my 
glMs cut in my hand, and the skirts of my coat torn 
oflF by a large shot ; but, as I bled a good deal^ it 
looked as if^ I was badly hurt;^ and it was gratifying^ 
to see and hear how it was received, even in the cock- 
pit,^ which was then pretty ^ full. I never saw such 
enthusiasm in all my service." 

no. After the bombardment, which was completely 
successful,^ Salami, on meeting his lordship on the 
poop of the Queen Charlotte, observed^ that his voice 
was quite hoarse ; and he had two slight wounds, one 
on the K cheek and the other on his ^ leg. It was in- 
deed astonishing to see the coat of his lordship, how 
it was all cut up by the mustket-balls and grape,^ It 
was as if a person had taken a pair of scissors and 
cut it all to pieces. 

On^ his return to England he was created a* vis- 
count. He had served his country during the long 
space of fifty years and three months, and with such 
indefatigable activity, that out of that time^ his periods 
of inactivity only amounted to ^ eight years altogether. 
In 1 822 he obtained the high station of Vice-Ad- 
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' miral of England. Bodily infirmitieft crept upon ^Mm,^ 
and on* the 2drd of January, 1833, he expired, sur- 
rounded by his family, and in fiill and gratefiil pos- 
session of his faculties. 

111. Lord Exmouth's life adds another to the many 
instances we have already adduced,^ of what may be 
achieved by a steady and unflinching discharge ^ of 
professional duties,^ He began his naval career a* 
poor and almost friendless boy; and ended it holding 
the highest station ^ but one it is possible for * a sailor 
to fill. His contemporaries spoke of him as the bbau- 
iDBAL of a British sailor. He knew and could per- 
form all the duties of a ship, from the furling of a^ sail 
in a storm, to the manceuvring ^ of a fleet in a battle ; 
and there was nothing he ever attempted^ that he did not 
do well. Amidst all the violent and demoralizing * 
tendencies 7 of warfare^ he never forgot his religious 
duties. " Every hour of his life is a sermon,'' said 
an officer who was often with him : " I have seen 
him great in battle,^ but never so great as on his 
death-bed. Full of hope and peace, he advanced^ 
with the confidence of a Christian to his last conflict ; 
and when nature ^ was at length exhausted, he closed^ 
a life of brilliant and important service with a ^ death 
more happy, and not less glorious, than if he had 
fallen ' in the hour of^ victory. 



PETER THE GREAT, EMPEROR OF RUSSIA.i" 

11 fl. Peter the Great was tall and well-propor- 
tioned ; had noble features,^ sprightly^ eyes, a strong 
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treprendre jamais rien. — ' corrompus. — ^ penchants. — 
■de la vie militaire. — "suile champ de bataille. — ^^^s'a- 
vancer. — « la nature. — ^ il terminer. — • par une. — ' dtre 
tombs. — v& I'heure de la. — ^ Bussie.— -^ il avoir les traits 
nobles. — ^ anim^. 
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constitution^ was fit for^ every exercise,^ and every 
labour,^ His judgment^ was accurate,^ which^ is the 
basis " of all true talent ; ^ to this judgment ^ was joined ^ 
a certain restlessness of disposition,^ which led him y to 
undertake every thing. His education was far from 
being worthy of his genius ; it had been the interest ^ 
of the Princess Sophia to keep him^ in ignorance. 
The generation which followed that^ of the partisans 
of the ancient barbarous manners looked upon him 
as a father.^ When Europe saw that the establish- 
ments he had founded^ were durable, all Europe 
admired him ; and it was acknowledged^ that he had 
been inspired more ^ by an extraordinary wisdom, than 
a wish s to do extraordinary things ; that he loved 
glory as a means of doing good ; and that his defects 
had never lessened^ his great qualities. As a * man, 
he hsid/aults;^ but, as a monarch, he was always great. 
He warred against^ and conquered^ Nature in all — in 
his subjects, in himself,^ on the earth, and on the 
seasJ^ The arts which he has transplanted with ° his 
own P hands into a barbarous ^ country, bear ' witness 
to his genius, and immortalize his memory. The 
laws, the police, politics,^ military discipline, navy, 
commerce, the arts and sciences, every thing has been 
improved^ according to^ his views ; and four women, 
who after him ascended^ the throne, have maintained 
and perfected his work. Sovereigns of^ polished y 
states should ^ay to themselves:^ "If, in the frozen 
climes of ancient Scythia,^ a man, by his genius 
alone, has accomplished such^ great things, what 
should we not do tit ^ kingdoms where the labour of 
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many centuries kag rendered the exeaUion of every 
undertaking^ easj?" 



NAPOLEON AT AUSTERLITZ. 

131. At one o'clock inthe^ morning of* the 2nd 
of December, 1805, Napoleon, having slept /or ^ an 
hour bff a watch-fire,^ got on horseback,^ and pro- 
ceeded to reconnoitre the front of hk position. He 
wished to do so ^ without being recognised ; but the 
soldiery penetrated the secret^ and, lighting great 
fires of straw all along the line, received him from 
post to post with shouts ^ of enthnstasm. They re- 
minded him that this was the anniversary of his 
coronation, and assured him they ^ would celebrate the 
day in a manner "* worthy of its glory. *• Only 
promise us," cried an old grenadier, " that you will 
keep yourself' out of the"" fire." '* / will do so,v" 
answered Napoleon ; " I shall be with the reserve 
until you need^ua," This pledge, which so com» 
pletely ascertains^ the mutual confidence of the 
leader ' and his soldiers, he repeated in a proclama- 
tion issued^ at daybreak. The sun rose with un- 
common brilliancy : on many an after-day ^ the French 
soldiery hailed'^ a similar dawn with exultation^ m 
the sure omen^ of victory ; and " The sun of Auster- 
litz'* has passed into a proverbs 

114. The jRtf«^ff<' General-in-Chief, Kutusoff, fell 
into the snare laid for him^ and sent a large ^ division 
of his army to turn the right of the French.* The 
troops detached for this purpose ^ met with ^ unex- 



' out faciliter Vezecution de toutes les entreprises. — ^ du. 
— ^'pendant. — Jf aupr^s d'un feu de veille. — ' monter k 
cheval. — 'le faire. — ^ avec des cris. — ^ et Tassurer qu'ils. 
— » d*une mani^re. — ° que voug vous tenir. — ° hors du. 

— p Je le faire. — *» avoir besoinde. — ' prouver. — ■ chef. 
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pected resistance from s Davoust, and xoere held in 
ckeck^ at Raygem. Napoleon immediately seized 
the opportunity. They had left a deep gap in 
the line, and upon that space Soult forthwith 
poured a force, which entirely destroyed the com- 
munication between the Russian centre and left. 
The Czar perceived the fatal consequences of this 
movement, and his guards rushed to beat back ^ Soult. 
It was ^ on an eminence, called the hill of Pratzen, 
that the encounter' took place} The Russians drove ^ 
the French infantry before them : Napoleon ordered^ 
Bessi^res to hurry ^ with the imperial guard to. their 
rescued The Russians were in some disorder from ^ 
the impatience of^ victory. They resisted sternly, 
but were finally broken,* andfled} The Grand Duke 
Constantine, who had led them gallantly, escaped by 
the fieetness of his horse. 

115. The French centre now advanced, and the 
charges^ of its cavalry, under Murat,^ were decisive. 
The Emperors of Russia and Germany^ beheld ^ from 
the heights^ of Austerlitz the^ total ridn of their 
centre, ds they had already ^ of their left. Their right 
wing had hitherto contested well^ against all the im- 
petuosity of Lannes : but Napoleon could now gather 
round them on all sides y^ and, his artillery plunging ^ 
incessant fire on them from the heights, they at length 
found it impossible to ^ hold their ground.^ They were 
forced down ^ into a hollow, where some small frozen 
lakes offered the only means of escape from ^ the 
closing cannonade. The French broke the ice about 
them by a storm of shot^ and nearly 20,000 men died 

» de la part de. — ^ Stre tenues en 6chec. — * pour 
repousser. — ^ ce 6tre. — * que la rencontre avoir lieu. 
-. — " chasser. — " donner orore k, — ® de ae prfeoipiter. 
— p ^ son secours. — « un peu en d^sordre, dans . — ' de 
la. — • rompre. — ^ prendre la fuite. — "la charge. — " sous 
lea ordres de Murat. — * d' AUemagne. — ' Stre t^moins. — 
» des hauteurs. — • de la. — > comme ils I'avoir d6ja 6t6 de 
celle. — * r^sister avec avantage. — ^ les envelopper de tous 
c6t^s. — * lancer. — ' ils voir enfin rimpossibilitfe de. — 
9 position. — •» pousser.-! — » d'6chapper ^,^ — ^ par une d6- 
charge de coups de canons. 
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on the spot, some swept away * by the artillery, the 
greater part drowned. 

Bonaparte, in his bulletin, compares the horrid 
spectacle of this ruin to the catastrophe of the Turks 
at Aboukir, when the sea was covered le^i^A"' turbans. 
It was ° with great difficulty that the two emperors 
rallied some fragments of their armies around them, 
and effected their retreat. Twenty thousand prisoners, 
forty pieces of artillery, and all the standards of the 
imperial g^ard of Russia remained with the conqueror,^ 
Such P was the battle of Austerlitz ; or^ as the French 
f(oldiery delighted to^ call it, " the battle of the 
Emperors," 



FREDERIC II., KING OF PRUSSIA.' 

116. This king, who has been surnamed the Great, 
was bom in* 1712: as soon as he ascended ^ the throne 
he displayed^ his ambition and military dispositions, 
by demanding ^ Silesia * from Maria Theresa,y under 
the plea ^ that it had been wrongfully dismembered 
from the ^ possessions of his family ; he entered it ^ 
with a powerful army, and conquered it. In 1757 
he found himself^ obliged to contend ^ at once with * 
Russia,^ the German empire,^ the House of Austria,^ 
Saxony,^ Sweden,^ and France ; the numerous armies 
of his enemies over-ran ^ the whole of^ his dominions ; 
but his extraordinary activity enabled him to meet 
every where ^ his enemies, and give ^ them battle. 
It is difficult to say which^ deserves most to be admired,i^ 
his signal victories, or his ability in repairing ^ his 

* emporter. — ■ de. — " Ce fitre. — • resert au pou- 
voir du yainqueur. — » Telle. — ' se plaire k,\ — ' Pnisse, 
— ' niiquit en. — * monter sur. — » il d^ployer. — * en 
demandant. — ' la Sil^sie. — ^ k Marie Th^se. — 

* pr^texte. — • dee. — * il y entrer. — « se voir. — 

— ' combattre. — *la Russie. — ' TEmpire Germanique. 

— > la Maison d* Autriche. — ■" la Saze. — * la SuMe. — 
^ envahir. — * tons. — ■ d'aUer partout k la reaoontre. «— - 

• livrer.— • • oe qui. -^ » le plus d' admiration. — « i r^ 
pAier, 
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defeats. Always above the vicissitudes of fortune, 
he beheld,^ with philosophical calmness, his successes 
and the bitterest strokes ' of^ fate. 

117 . The activity of his mind ^ was easily discerned ^ 
in the vivacity of his eyes; he was^ one of those 
extraordinary men who, by a judicious and regular 
portion f of time, and by perseverance, can pursue ■ a 
variety of^ occupations, whicl^ common mortals '^ must * 
contemplate with astonishment. Had he not been* 
a * king, he would, in any ' situation, have ieen a very 
distinguished man. 

As 9i\ particulars^ respecting ^ a man so eminent are 
objects worthy of attention, we shall subjoin ^ an ac- 
count of his habitual mode of life^ as it is given by ^ 
the best authorities. He was plain ^ in his dress, 
and always wore " a military uniform ; sl/cu^ minutes 
early in the morning served him P to arrange it: i boots 
always/orwwrfa /)flfr^ of it,^ Every moment, from five 
o'clock in the ■ morning to ten at night * had its regular 
allotment,^ His first employment ^^ yfhen he arose, was 
to peruse ^ all the papers that were addressed to him 
from all parts of his dominions ; the lowest x of his 
subjects being allowed^ to write to him, with the cer- 
tainty of an answer. Every proposal was to be made,^ 
and every feivour to be asked, in writing ; * and a 
single word, written ^ with a pencil in the margin,'^ in^ 
formed ® his secretaries what answer to return, ' 

118. This expeditious method, excluding all verbal 
discussion, saved k a ^eat deal of time, and enabled 
him so well to weigh ^ his favours, that he was seldom 
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deceived by his ministers. About ^ eleven o'dock 
the king appeared in his garden, and r e vie wed^ his 
regiment d guards, which was dome^ at the same hour 
by all the colonels of his army. At twehe o'clock, ^ 
precisely, he dined, and asuaUy invited eight or nine 
officers. At table he discarded^ all etiquette, im 
hopes ^ of making P conversation free and equal ; but 
though his own bon-mots 9 and Hveliness c^red all 
the encouragement in his power J this w * an advantage 
that an absolute monarch cannot easily obtain. Two 
hours after dinner Frederick retired to^ his stmdg,^ 
where he ammsed himself^ in composing ^ verses or 
prose, or tji the cultivation 7 of some branch of lite- 
rature. At seven* commenced a private concert, 
himself playing ^ upon the flute wi^ the skill of a 
professor; and frequently he had pieces r^hearsed^ 
which he composed himself. The concert was fol- 
lowed by a^ supper, to winch few ^ were admitted, 
except literary men.^ 

Severe as he was,^ a love of justice towards his sub- 
jects was predominant^ in his mind, and he endea- 
voured to give them ^ every advantage consistent ^ with 
a despotic government : with regard to ^ his relations 
with foreign powers, he was by ao means ^ scrupulous 
as to^ the choice of the means which tended to his 
aggrandizement. Voltaire, who knew him well, has 
depicted^ his character in three words, which compare 
him ^ to a piece of marble — hard and polished. 

* A peu prts JU — ^ faire la revae. — * ce qui se fidre, 

— ■ xnidi. — ■ ^carter. — • dans I'espoir. — p rendre. 
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TURENNE. 

110 Henri de la Tour d'Auvergne, Vicomte de 
Torenne, bomiP September 16, 1611, was the second 
Bon of the Due de Bouillon, prince of Sedan, and 
Elizabeth of Nassau, daughter of the celebrated 
William ^ of Orange, to whose courage and talents ^ 
the Netherlands " mainly ^ owed their deliverance from 
SpainJ^ Soon after his father's death the duchess 
sent him, when he was not yet thirteen years old ^ into 
the Low Countries * to learn the art ofy war under his 
uncle, Maurice of Nassau. The latter^ placed his 
young relation » in the ranks, as a* volunteer, where 
he served /or ^ some time, enduring all hardships ^ to 
which the common^ soldiers were exposed. In his 
second campaign he was promoted to the ® command 
of a company, which he retained^ fort four years, 
distinguished by the admirable discipline of his men, 
by unceasing^ attention to the due performance^ of 
his own duty, and by his eagerness to become 
thoroughly acquainted with ^ every branch of service. 

IflO. His first laurels were reaped ^ in 1 634, at the 
siege of the strong ^ fortress of Lamotte, in Lorraine, 
where he headed ° the assault, and, by his skill ^ and 
bravery, mainly contributed to its success. For this 
exploit he was raised^ at the early age of twenty- 
three, to the rank of marechal de camp, the second 
grade of military rank ^ in France. In the following 
year,^ the breaking out of war ■ between France and 
Austria* opened a wider ^ field of action. Turenne 
held'^ a subordinate^ command in the army, which, 

V naitre. — * Ghiillanme. — 'au courage et aux talents du- 
quel. — • les FavB-Bas. — * principalement. — » TEspagne. 
— ^ avant V&ge de treize ans. — * les Pays-Bas. — ^ dela. — 
» Ce dernier. — • parent. — * pendant. — *^ les fatigues. — 
•* les simples. — • nomm6 au. — ' garder. — ^pendant. - — 
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under they Cardinal de la Valette, marched* into 
Germany^ to support the Swedes,^ commanded by 
the Duke of Weimar. At first ^ fortune smiled on the ^ 
allies ; but, ere long,^ scarcity of provisions compelled 
them to a disastrous retreat over^ a ruined k country, 
in the face ^ of the enemy. On^ this occasion the 
young soldier's ability and disinterestedness were 
equally conspicuous. He sold his plate ^ and equipage 
for the use^ of the army ; threw away ™ his baggage 
to^ load the waggons with those stragglers^ who must 
otherwise have been P abandoned; and marched on foot, 
while he gave up ^ his own horse to the relief of one 
who had fallen exhausted by^ hunger and fatigue. 
These are " the acts which win the attachment of sol- 
diers, and Turenne was idolized * by his.^ 

121. When war broke out afresh^ between France 
and Spain,^ in 1667. Louis XIV. made his first cam- 
paign under Turenne's guidance J and gained posses- 
sion ' of nearly the whole of Flanders,^ In 1 672, when 
Louis resolved to undertake in person the conquest 
of Holland,^ he again placed the command in Turenne' s 
hands, ^ and disgraced several marshals who refused to 
receive orders from the viscount, considering them-' 
selves ^ his equals in military rank. 

On^ the approach of spring, 1674, he was sent to 
take ' command of the French army in Alsace, which, 
amounting to no more than B ten thousand men, was 
pressed^ by a powerful confederation of the troops of 
the empire, and those of Brandenburg once again in 
the field} Turenne set himself to ^ beat the allies in 
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detail, before they coald form a junction. He passed 
the Rhine} marched ^ forty French leag;ae8 in four 
days, and came up with ^ the Imperialists,^ under the 
Duke of Lorraine, at Sentzheim. They occupied a 
strong position, their wings resting P on mountains, 
their centre protected by a river and a fortified town. 
Turenne hesitated: it seemed rash^ to attack, but a 
victory was needful before^ the combination of the 
two armies should render their force irresistible ; and 
he commanded the best troops of France. The event 
justified his confidence. Every post was carried* 
sword in hand} The marshal had his horse killed 
under him, and was slightly wounded. To the officers, 
who crowded round him with congratulations,^ he re- 
plied, with^ one of those short and happy speeches 
which tell upon ^ an army more than the most laboured^ 
harangues : " With troops like you, gentlemen, a roan 
ought to attack boldly} for he is sure to^ conquer," 

122. This great man was struck by a cannon 
ball,^ while engaged in reconnoitring ^ the enemy's posi- 
tion, near Sulbach, previous to giving ^ battle, and he 
fell dead from his horse, July 27, 1675. The same 
shot carried off^ the arm of St. Hilaire^ commander- 
in-chief of the artillery. " Weep not for me}' ' said the 
brave soldier to his son ; " it is for * that great man 
that we oughts to weep." 

The Swabian peasants let the spot where he fell 
he* fallow ^for ^ many years, and carefully preserved 
a tree under which^ he had been siting just before} 
Strange^ that the people who had suffered so much^ 
at his hands ^ should regard P his memory with such 
respect ! 
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The character of Tarenne was more remarkable for 
solidity thaa brilliancy. Many generals may have 
been better qualified % to complete a campaign by one 
decisive blow ; few, probably, have laid the scheme^ 
of a campaigpi with more judgment, or shown more 
skill and patience in carrying their plam into effect.^ 
And it is remarkable ^ that, contrary to general ex- 
perience, he became much more enterprising in ad" 
vanced yeare^ than he had been in youth. In bia 
earlier"^ years he seldom ventured '^ to give's battle, 
except where * victory was nearly certain : but a 
course ^ of victory inspired confidence, and^ trained ^ 
by long practice to distinguish the difficult from the 
impossible, he adopted in his later ^ campaigns a 
bolder style ^ of tactics than had seemed congenial to 
his original temper^ Equally calm in success or in 
defeat, Turenne was always ready to prosecute the 
one ^ or to repair the other. 



HENRY IV.. KING OF FRANCE. 

123 Henry IV., the most celebrated, the most 
belovedji and, perhaps, in spite of^ his manu ^ faults, 
the best of the French monarchs, was bom ^ at Pau, 
the'*' capital of^ Beam, in 1558. The laborious 
exercise ^ to which he had been accustomed from ^ 
his youth had rendered him indeftitigable ; he suf- 
fered, with patience, cold, heat, hunger, thirst, and 
want of sleep. ^ He was bom a* warrior; P intrepid 
in danger, cool and deliberate when commanding,^ pos- 
sessed* of surprising quickness and presence of 
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mind in the execution of bis designs ; bold in his 
enterprises, but bold with judgment. His reign was 
a course' of victories, crowned by clemency, and iip- 
held* by a skilful policy in the government. He was 
magnificent on^ great occasions; otherwise^ so good 
an*^ economist, that, notwithstanding the con- 
siderable expenses incurred by his wars,^ he left, 
after paying all his debts, more than^ fifteen millions 
in his coffers o^y his death, which* at that time^ was 
a very large sum. His principal /a«/f^ was his too 
great love of women; <^ to which may be added his 
passion for gaming : he was master over all ^ other 
passions, but a"^ slave to these, ^ Posterity has almost 
forgotten his defects, to dwell upon the remembrance ' 
of his great qualities ; his heroic valour, and his 
clemency towards^ so many persons, deserve immortal 
praise-r-t7 was^ by them he vanquished^ his enemies; 
and it is dificult to determine^ whether^ he con- 
quered his kingdom by his clemency or by force of^ 
arms. 

124. The battle of Arques was fought ^ in the 
year^ of his accession. With four thousand men he 
withstood the^ Due de Mayenne, who was pursuing 
him^ with twenty-five thousand, and gained the 
battle, in spite of the disparity. In the following 
year,* 1590, he gained^ a splendid victory af" Ivri, 
over the Leaguers J commanded by Mayenne, and^ a 
Spanish army superior in numbers. On this occasion 
hey made that celebrated speech to his soldiers be- 
fore the battle : " If you lose sight of^ your standards. 
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rally round ^ my white plume :^ you will always find 
it in the path * of honour and glory." 



GREATNESS. 

125. Every * Frenchman preserves in Aw* memory 
the discourse which Henry IV. pronounced, at the ' 
commencement of his reign, in an assembly of the 
principal citizens fi convoked at Rouen. This ever^ 
memorable speech is as follows :^ " Already, by the 
favour of heaven, by the counsels of my worthy 
ministers, and by the sword of my brave nobility, 
have I rescued^ this state from the slavery and ruin ^ 
which threatened it. / wish to restore to it^ its 
power and its splendour. Share in^ this second 
glory as ye have partaken of the former,^ I have not 
called you, as my predecessors used to do,^ to ^ force 
you blindly to^ approve my wishes, but to receive 
your advice, to trust in it,^ to follow it, to put myself^ 
into the guardianship of your hands, ^ It is^ a desire 
which seldom enters^ the mind of kings, orV con- 
querors, or grey 'beards ; but the love which / bear 
to ^ my subjects renders every thing possible and 
honourable to me.*' 



RUINS OF CARTHAGE. (1845.) 

126. To whose mind does not the name of Carthage 
bring ^ &* thousand stirring memories^ of the past? 
What dim visions arise of her early ^ age, each harsh, 

• ralliez-Tous autour de. — ■» panache. — ^ au chemin. — 
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' de. — ■ pour les croire. — * pour me mettre. — ■ en tutelle 
entre vos mains. — ^Ce Sire. — * entrer rarement dans. — 
y des. — ■ et des barbes grises. — • je porter k, — ^ Quel est 
eelui k qui le nom de Carthage no rappelle pas. — * souvt- 
nirs touchants. — * premier. 
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barbaric feature, seen through the veil of time, and 
softened by the graceful hand of historic fiction ! 
Who can recall the days of her power and splendour, 
when her ships were laden with the commerce ^ of the 
world, and her fleets and armies disputed its empire 
with the rival might ' of Rome, and then stand un- 
moved K upon the spot where the waving ^ com con- 
ceals the few ^ miserable fragments that remain of all 
her ancient grandeur ? 

127. Nothing can be more complete than the ruin 
of Carthage ; the natural course of time, and the pas- 
sions of man have united in ^ the work ^ of destruction. 
The coast is so changed that the sea flows over the 
shattered columns and foundations of the splendid 
edifices that lined^ the shore, and the very position ^^ 
of the double harbour and the island of Cothon is a 
subject of dispute. From the promontory of Cape 
Carthage, or Ras Sidi Boosaeed, to near the ^ Lake of 
Tunis, the height s/act;t^P the sea are covered with loose 
stones,^ fragments of masonry, and of precious marbles. 
All that is left besides ' are some shapeless " masses near 
the sea, of enormous thickness, entirely composed of 
small stones and mortar ; the soil, a * confused col- 
lection of rubbishy is noted ^ for its fertility, and 
luxuriant crops ^ of wheat and barley covered its sur- 
face, hiding the numerous wells and cisterns, that, 
scattered here and there t^ render great care necessary y 
in riding ^ among the ruins. 

128. The only site that can be ascertained with 
any degree * of certainty, is that of the '* byrsa," or 
citadel, which stood^ on a hill in the centre of the 
city ; its summit is now occupied by the chapel lately 
erected to the memory of St. Louis. Built on the 
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highest point of the hill, in the fonn of a cross, suT'- 
mounted hy a dome, Bud facing ^ the south-east, iiis^ 
a conspicuous object ^ from the smromiding comitry. 
Bad from it the best view of the ruins is obtained,^ The 
Bey gave permission to erect it, and over the entrance 
is s the following inscription : 

"Louis Philippe Pbemieb, Roi des Fban9ais, 

▲ esige ce monument, 

EN l'an 1841, 

8UR LA PLACE OU EXPIBA LE BOX SaINT LoUIS SON AJLEUL." 

Within the chapel is a fine statue of the royal saint, 
by a modem French artist. On a hill near the sea, 
a mile ^ to the north-east of the byrsa, is ^ the smaU 
fort of Burdjzedeed, the* burial-place^ of Saint 
Louis. 



CONSTANTINE. 
Captured on the 13th of October, 1837. 

129. Constantine, the * ancient capital of the 
Numidian kings, an* assemblage of houses, roofed 
with ^ reddish tiles, occupies the surface of an immense 
mass of rocks sloping towards ^ the south-east, and 
separated from its parent mountain ° by a precipitous 
ravine of great depth, at the bottom of which flows 
the stream of the Rummel. The general uniformity 
of the buildings is broken by the minarets and square 
towers of the mosques, and by the long range ^ of 
hospitals and barracks erected P by the French on the 
site 4 of the Kasbah. The greatest length of the city 
from ' north to " south t^ about ^ three-quarters of a 
mile. Its northern and eastern f aces ^ are rendered* 
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impregnable by its naturally scarped sides of the 
ravine, which varies in depth from three to eight 
hundred feet. On the western side^ the rock descends 
almost perpendicularly into the plain, and the only 
point where the city is at all ^ accessible by nature is 
towards the south, where a ridge,y barely three hundred 
yards wide,^ with a steep * descent on either hand^ con- 
nects it with the adjoining height of Coudiat-Ati. 

130. As one of the points of the greatest interest, 
our first visit was made to the scene of the operations 
by which the city was taken by assault ^ by the French 
army, on* the 13th of October, 1837. Passing 
through^ the gate fiab-el-Oued, or Porte Val6e, 
named so in honour of the Marshal,^ and proceeding 
along ' the ridge before^ mentioned, we ascended^ the 
height of Coudiat-Ati, the south-western /aw* of the 
city lay ^ before us. 

The fortifications on ^ this side consist of^ a wall 
from twenty to thirty feet high,^ flanked by ® towers 
of the same elevation, and further P defended by the 
loop'holed barracks,^ formerly the quarters^ of the 
Turkish troops of the late Bey. The greater part of 
these works are the fortifications of the ancient city, 
which have been repaired at different periods. Up to 
the time ■ of the siege, they were armed with * guns 
and wall-pieces,^ and, every other point being perfectly 
secure, the whole"^ strength of the garrison was con- 
centrated at this spot.^ 

131, The French batteries, placed on the slope of 
the Coudiat-Ati, breached^ the rampart close to the^ 
Bab-el-Oued, and on * the morning of the 1 3th of 
October the breach being reported^ practicable, the 
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order to advance was ^ven by the Dae de Nemours. 
Led^ by the youDg and ^aZfon^ ^ Ijamorici^e, the first 
colamn rushed to the assault ; in the breach a bloody 
desperate struggle took place,^ a portion of the wall 
fell and crushed numbers ® beneath its rains, a maga- 
zuie exploded fsxA besiegers and besieged met together^ 
a common death ; foot by foot ^ the breach was con- 
tested] the courage of the garrison availed them but 
little^ against the enthusiastic ardour of the French 
troops, and the tri^cohur waved ^ triumphantly upon 
the walls of Constantine. 

Two days previously to ^ the assault, General Dam- 
remont, ihe* governor-general, was killed whilst 
examining ™ the effects of the fire of the batteries ; 
and a small stone pyramid marks the spot where he 
fell. In the open space between the walls and the 
height stands ^ an isolated minaret, to which ^ has been 
affixed^ a small marble tablet, ^ bearing^ the inscrip- 
tion : 

AVX BEAYBII XOBTI DBYANT CONSTANTINB, 

BN 1886 BT 1887. 



ALGIERS. 

132. Few ' cities have a more striking appearance ^ 
than Algiers,"^ when approached from^ the sea. 
Situate on the western side of the bay, the city is 
built on the steep slope of a hill, in the form of a 
triangle, the base of which^ rests on the Mediter^ 
raneanj and, when seen ■ at such a distance * that the 
eye cannot master,^ the details, appears^ an immense 

* Conduire. — « brave. — * i'eBgager. — • en ^eraser un 
grand nombre. — ' faire exploaion. — ' y trouver en mdme 
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— ' porter.—^ Peude.^— • aspect.— *Alffer.——^ quand on 
y arrive par. -^ ' dont la bate. — - f la MMiterran^e. — 
^ quand on la voit.^ — * ^ une diataaee telle.-— ^ ne pouvoir 
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cone of the whitest marble rising from ^ the sea, and 
contrasting beautifully ^ with the dark masses of the 
surrounding^ country. The mole» stretching^ from 
the shore in the shape ^ of a T, surrounded by a lights 
house ,^ and bristling with^ cannon, forms with its 
southern^ fam a secure harbour, still further^ de- 
fended by the triple tiers ^ of the batteries on ^ the 
mainland, and is justly P an object of pride to English' 
men,^ as the scene of an action rarely equalled^ in the 
annals of naval warfare* for boldness and daring,^ 
and where the result of Lord Exmouth's expedition, 
not glorious to the British fleet only,^ but to the cause 
of humanity in general, so fully ^ realised its object. 
Here, under these batteries, Christian slavery, which, 
to the disgrace ^ of Christian Europe, had existed in the 
states of Barbary J for nearly * eleven centuries, re* 
ceived its death*blow ^ in August, 1816. 

133. From the shore the buildings rise,^ terrace 
above ^ terrace, to the ^ summit of the city, where 
the Kasbah, the ancient palace and^ citadel of 
the Deys, forms the apex of the triangle. The 
monotony of the Moorish^ houses, flat roofed 9 
and glarmg with whitewash,^ is somewhat ^ broken by 
the new French buildings in the lower part ^ of the 
town, by the domes and towers of the mosques, and 
by the graceful forms of the cypress and^ palm, a 
few of whieh^ having escaped^ destruction, still 
stand ^ in the courts of the larger mansions, silent 9 
witnesses of the events that have changed^ the dull^ 
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repose of the harem garden • into * the lively bustle of 
a French barrack-yard,^ Outside the^ walls Fort 
de I'Empereur, situate on a higher point of the ridge, 
and commanding ^ the Kasbah, rises to the y south ; 
the hills, gently sloping to *• the sea, are studded with * 
country-houses ^ and ° gardens ; and in the extreme 
distance ^ are seen ® the lofty range ^ of the lesser « 
Atlas, whose highest summits, still capped with^ 
snow, form an appropriate back-ground^ to the scene. 



HISTORY OF FORT L'EMPEREUR. 

13<4. Half a ^ mile beyond the Kasbah the road 
passes under the walls of^ Fort TEmpereur, a * me- 
morable spot on^ two occasions in the history of 
Algiers. Where ^ the fort now stands,^ Charles V. 
established his camp and^ batteries in his^ disastrous 
attempt made^ upon the city in 1541. The expedition 
was undertaken in the month of October, much too 
late in the year for naval operations in the Mediter- 
ranean ; and it was " to the elements that ^ the defeat 
of the Spanish ^ army was owing, and not to ^ the 
strength of the enemy, who, notwithstanding ^ the 
high y tone assumed by ^ Muley- Hassan, the governor, 
were unprepared*^ to resist ^ the force brought ^ against 
them. The troops were landed,^ and the siege was 
progressing favourably,^ when, on the evening of the 
second day, a terrific storm arose, ^ and continuing all ^ 
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night, raging ^ with the atmost fiiry, the fleet was 
dispersed, many vessels driven from their anchorage 
were cast on shore and totally lost, and it wm^ with 
the greatest difficulty that the remnant of the fleet, 
after losing^ a* hundred and * fifty-five vessels and 
eight thousand men, succeeded ^ in making Cape " 
Matifou. 

135. Nor on shore did the army suffer less:^ ex- 
posed without shelter to the dreadful storm, drenched 
with^ rain, numbed withv cold, and their ^ ammu- 
nition damaged, they were not able^ to withstand* the 
attack of the Algerines,^ who, well protected within 
their walls /rom the weather,^ and animated with'^ the 
belief that the tempest was an especial interposition 
in * their behalf, scdlied in "^ the morning from the 
city, headedy by Muley-Hassan, a* man of the most 
daring courage, possessed '*' of great abilities^* and 
bred up^ in the hardy school^ of the two Barbarossas,^ 
The Spanish army suffered dreadfaUy ; and a retreat 
being the only means * of preserving the troops, now,^ 
destitute of everything,^ they moved » ihefoUowing day^ 
towards Cape Matifou. which was reached,^ after en- 
during a terrible march of four days, constantly 
harassed ^ by the victorious enemy, and undergoing 
the extremes^ of hunger and^ fatigue. 

136. Some of the guns abandoned by Charles V . 
on^ this occasion have a remarkable history. 
Originally French, they were captured by the Im- 
perial army yrom Francis^ I., at the battle of Pama: p 
forming part « of the artillery train of Charles V. in 
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Africa? they were taken by the Algerines. Mounted 
on the Kashba, they have served to • defend Algiers 
against the various European squadrons ^ that have 
attacked the city, and were finally recaptured^ by 
the French^ in 1 830, after an interval of three hundred 
and * five years* 

After this signal defeat of the Spanish army, 
Muley- Hassan, perceiving that the position which 
Charles had taken up on the heights commanding^ 
the Kasbah and the city would, in the event of any 
future attack, be again^ occupied by the enemy, 
ordered a fort to he built ^ on the spot, and called,^ in 
commemoration of his victory, Sultan Calassy, or the 
Fort of the Emperor. 

137. Strengthened by the successive Deys, more, 
however, /or the purpose^ of overawing'^ their own 
subjects, always ripe for^ revolt, than to guard 
against foreign invasion, it grew^ by degrees^ into* 
a place of considerable strength, and in 1830, coit- 
sisted of^& tower, surmounted by an ekcbintb, 
nearly square, with a bastion at ^ each angle ; the 
fort was well supplied with ^ artillery and ammunition ; 
its garrison was composed of two thousand three 
hundred picked men^ under the command^ of the 
Khasnadj (the minister of finance),^ and excited by 
the exhortations of the Mufti, they swore to ^ defend 
it to the last ^ against the enemies of their country 
and of their religion. 

138. The French army having effected a landing p 
on* the 14th of June, unopposed,^ except by^ some 
skirmishers at the promontory of Sicli Ferruch, 
twelve miles to the westward of Algiers, where they 
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had formed a Strong entrenched* camp, /oti^A/ ^ and 
gained, after a severe contest,^ the battle of Stavelli, 
with the loss of upwards of 500 ^ killed and wounded. 
On* the 29th the heights of Boudjarah were taken 
possession of,^ and Fort TEmpereur regularly y in- 
vested. The siege was admirably carried on* by 
General La Hitte. On * the 4th of July the fire of the 
French batteries opened^ with such eftect, that in the 
course^ of a few minutes, in despite of^ the courage 
and daring ^ efforts of the garrison, the guns on the 
walls ^ were dismounted, the interior had^ become a 
heap of ruins, /rom k the fire of the mortars, and a 
breach, almost practicable, had been made in the 
northern face^ of the west bastion. 

139. Uneler these circumstances,^ the remnant of 
the garrison, fearfully reduced in numbers, resolved 
upon abandoning^ the fort, and retreating^ into the 
city, leaving only a few men,"* who, preferring rather " 
to perish on the spot they ^ had sworn to defend than 
to fly before their Christian enemies, had determined 
to P fire the ^ magazine. Accordingly,^ about " noon, 
the French batteries still continuing their fire, and 
the troops waiting impatiently the moment when^ 
the breach might be reported^ practicable, a terrific 
explosion took place ^ — ^the fort had been blown up ;^ 
and, when the cloud y of smoke and dust had cleared 
off,* the western face of the work was nought but a^ 
heap of shapeless ^ ruins, an immense breach. Nego- 
tiations were immediately commenced,^ which soon ended 
in^ the almost unconditional surrender of the Dey 
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and the city. Thus is Fort VEmpereur ^ the mona- 
ment of victory in the days of prosperity, and the 
scene of the closing struggle ^ inscrihed in the brightest 
and in the darkest pages of the history of Algiers. 
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CAPTURE OF GHUZNEE. 

140. At six o'clock tn the k morning we were in 
motion, the baggage under protection of parties^ of 
cavalry ; and all the artillery were to go ^ by the ctr- 
cuitous^ route along the western face of the fort, 
keeping at ^ a distance of about three miles ; and the 
infentry brigades were to climb '^ the range of hills at 
the north-east angle, and descend into the plain on 
the south-east angle ^ of the town and fort of Ghuznee. 

I have seldom experienced^ the sweets of^ nature, 
in all the balmy bloom 4 and perfume of a summer even- 
ing,^ 80 deliciously developed as whilst we crossed the 
Ghuznee river, and proceeded " through the fragrant- 
blossomed clover fields * on its banks. The villagers 
from a rudely ° fortified village tame out ^ to look at us,^ 
and asked if we were proceeding to^ Kauboul: they 
showed no personal alarm ; and we were now ' so wdl 
known in the country, that we were no sooner halted^ 
before Ghuznee than they were driving ^ their asses, 
laden with ^ clover and lucerne, /or sale^ through our 
camp. 

141. The march was laborious ® and difficult, by a 
very steep ^ ascent on one s side, and a very precipitous ^ 
descent on^ the other. The view from the summit 
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of the hill was one of the most enchanting ^ landscapes 
in the country :^ the windings ™ of -the river through 
its dark green fields ; the expanse of the valley, 
studded toith^ numerous villages, surrounded with^ 
luxuriant orchards ; the fort every now and then P dis- 
charging a heavy gun ; the long line of the three 
brigades of infeuitry, slowly, but steadily, working ^ 
their laborious way^ over the rugged* hill, were a 
strange combination of the sweet and the terrible : 
and the destined^ destruction of the garrison before 
us, a matter ^ of supposed certainty, added fearful in- 
terest to the sublime and beautiful of the scene. 

142, The appearance of Ghuznee seems to have 
unpleasantly surprised those who were to direct the 
force ^ of the British arms against it. It had been 
represented^ as very weak, and ab completely com^ 
manded fromJ the adjacent hills. " But we were 
very much surprised," says the chief engineer of the 
army of the Indus, *' to find ^ a high rampart in good 
repair,^ built on a scarped ^ mount, about ° thirty-five 
feet highy^ flanked by^ numerous towers, and sur- 
rounded by a FAussB bratb and a wet ditchS The 
irregular figure in the bnceintb gave a good flank- 
ing fire; ^ whilst the height of the citadel covered^ 
the interior /rom ^ the commanding fire of the hills to 
the north, rendering it nugatory. In addition to 
this^ the towers at the angles had been enlarged ; 
screen walls^hsA been built '"^ before the gates; the 
ditch cleared out ^ and filled with ^ water, Euid an 
outwork^ built on the right bank of the river, so as 
to 4 command the bed of it. 
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carp6. — « d* environ. — **de hauteur. — • de. — 'd'un foss^. 
— f feu-de-flanc. — ^ prot^ger. — * contre. — ^ Joint k cela. 
— ^des avant-murs. — " construire. — " n^toyer. — ®de. — 
p ouvrage avano6. — '^ de mani^re k. 
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Such was the imprasaon made Inr Ae fint 
ci the fcrtress of Gknznee. Hie wofb 
eridentlf mncfa stronger timi we kmi ketm ied le 
tipate,^ amd tmeh at * our aim j could not wmtmre i» * 
attack im a regmUtr imt'i * with Ae means at oa 
dispoeaL We had mo hatterimg trmm;^ and to^ attack 
Ghaznee inform, a wmck iaryertrmmwemU ke lufwrerf^ 
than the army ever possessed. The great he%ht of 
the parapet ahore the plain (axtr or sercntr feet)» 
with die wet ditdi, were insurmoontaye obstedes #• 
am ' attack, merehr by wtmimg * or esc«Mfay> Tbe 
fortificatioDS were o/^emt ^ equal strength in every 
part. There were ^ several gates, but iJl, exo^iting 
one, called the Kabool gate, because '^pean^* «i tkt 
face^ of the fortress in the direction of that city, had, 
it W4U reported Ji been closed by the erection of waUs 
across them. This gate was deemed by the e ayi aee r 
officers ^ the only eligible point for attack. 

144. The requisite orders for the attack o« ^ Qraz- 
nee were circulated amoi^ the commanding olficei' s 
t» the^ evening, and were commmiicated to the troops. 
The various parties of the British force destined Id ^ 
take part tn ™ the attack were in position before day- 
light. ^ The night was stormy, and lowdipifts of wmd ^ 
tended V deprive the besieged of the opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with^ the movements of their 
assailants from ' the noise with which * they were 
inevitably attended*^ Within the fort a dead calm 
prevailed,^ not a^ shot was fired, and some suspicum 
was entertained^ that the place had been evacuated. 

14ft. When all were in position, the attention of 



' qu'on ne nous Tavoir fait esp^rer. — • tela que. 

* hazarder de. — * en forme. — ^ pas de batteries. 

*pour. 7 11 avoir fallu un train beaucoup plus con- 
siderable. — ■ dans une. — • mine. — *» escalade. — 
« k peu pr^. — * II y avoir. — ^ « elle s'ouvrir. — ' sur 
la lacade.— *- 'selon les rapports. — ^officiers du g6nie. 

— -*ae. *le. — ^k. "&. — -»le point du jour.— ■ 

® de vidents coups de vent. — » contribuer k. — « de suivre. 
— 'par. — ■ dont. — » environner. — » r6gner. — ' pas un. 
Ton avoir quelques soup^ons. 
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the enemy was partially diverted f by a false attack. 
The British batteries open^tf ^ Bud were answered^ from 
the fortress. In the meantime, the explosion party ^ 
were preparing themselves'^ for the assault, which, it 
was anticipated,^ would put the British force in pos- 
session of the place. The charge ordinarily employed 
for blowing open^ gates is from sixty^ to^ one* huntfred 
and * twenty pounds of powder, but as it was appre- 
hended^ that the enemy might have taken alarm at 
the approach of the British army to ^ that side of the 
place on which the Kabool gate was situated, and 
might thereupon have strengthened the gate, the 
charge was increased to^ three hundred pounds. 
The movements of the explosion party were dis- 
cerned from the ramparts, but the enemy did not 
penetrate their precise object} 

146, Blue lights^ were thrown up to afford them^ 
a better opportunity ® of ascertaining what was in pro- 
gress,v but being burned from the top of the parapet 
instead of being thrown into the passage below, they 
afforded little assistance'^ to those who employed 
them. The besieged were content with ^ firing* from 
loop-holes^ upon the explosion party, and those by 
winch they were protected, and these random opera- 
tions produced little effect. The powder accordingly^ 
was placed, and the train fired. ^ The gate was in* 
stantly blown away^ together with a considerable 
part of the roof of the square building in which it 
was placed. The batteries poured ^ their fire into 
the works, and the bugle ^ sounded /or the assaulting 
column to push on.* A series of desperate struggles 



y d^toumer. — * commencer le feu. — • • on lexir r6pondre. 
— ^ la compagnie de mineurs. — ^ se preparer. — ^ k ce que 
Ton esp^rer. — • pour faire saiiter. — ' de Boixante. -^ » i. 

— *» on craindre. — ' de. — •* porter h, ^ but precis. 

■ Des bailee k 6clairer. — " pour leur donner. — *• plus de 
facility. — p de a' assurer de ce qui se faire. — «» elles 6tre de 
peu d'utilitS. — 'se contenter de. — "tirer. — * meurtri^rea. 
— " en conB^quence. — " la batterie faire feu. — * sauter k 
rinstant. — ^ lancer. — « trompette. — •pour faire avancer 
la colonne d'assaut. 
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took place ^ within the gateway ^ and town» and several 
officers were wounded. 



STRUGGLE IN THE GATEWAY. 

147. The most critical part of the afiair (says 
Colonel Dennie), was when I found myself in the 
dark vault of the gateway ; the blue lights the enemy 
had thrown down ^ became extinguished,^ and we were 
involved in total darkness. As friend could not be 
distinguished from foe, and firing^ whilst mixed up f^ with 
the ruffians would have^ been destruction to us,^ I for- 
bade it with all my energies,^ and nothing was done 
but ^ by the steeL^ The clashing ^ of the sabre and 
musket, and sensible sounds of the blows and stabs, 
the cries and the groans of those suffering^ and 
trampled upon,^ to one in cold bhod^ woidd have been 
very horrid ; but sense with me^ was occupied in 
trying to find the gate. Neither to the front nor to 
the left, nor even long ^ to the right, could I^ per^ 
ceive one ray of light ; but at last, groping and feel- 
ing the wall, I discovered to the right hand, high 
up,^ a gleam of sky or stars, and found a dense mass 
of Afighans, who still closed up ^ the outlet, and ob- 
scured the sight so desired. 

148. Then it was^ I ordered a volley y from the 
leading section,^ and the effect was complete ; down 
fell the obstacles before us ; and a crushing ^ fire kept 
up^ incessantly, by ordering loaded men to thejront^ 

^ avoir lieu. — « la porte. — ** que Tennemi avoir 
lanc^ sous les mure, — « s'^teindre. — ' et qu'en ti- 

rant. — * pendant que nous dtre xnSles. ^ avoir. 

* notre mine. — ^ de toutes mes forces. — * ne se faire 

que. — " par 16p6e et la bayonnette. — ' Le diquetis. 

<*de8 blesses. — Pet de ceuz qui dtre foul6s aux pieds. — 
< pour quelqu'un de sang froid. — ' chez moi. — • ni m^ine 
pendant longtemps. — ^* Je ne pouvoir. — "en haut — ^^fer- 
mer encore. — » Ce Stre alors que. — ^ vol6e. — * section en 
tdte. — * 8err6. — ^ soutenir.— — « en envoyant sur le front 
deB Boldats charges. 
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08 fast as ^ the leading sectioDS gave their volley, 
brought up,^ fired, while those in turn ^ were covered, 
and relo€ided3 We had no time to practise street^ 
firing ; ^ bat instinct or impulse supplied the place} 
When fairly inside^ I increased^ my front, got all into 
their places that were on their legs, gave the three 
cheers ordered^ as the signal of our having won the 
gate^ and pushed on at the charge ^ into the body of 
the place, driving P before us a mighty ^ crowd, who 
showed us the road by the way they ' took. 



SINGLE COMBAT. 



149. One of their number rushing ' over the fallen 
timbers, brought down * Brigadier Sale by a cut ^ on 
the face vnVA^his sharp shum- sheer (Asiatic sabre). 
The Affghan repeated^ his blow, as^ his opponent 
was faUing^ but the pummel, not the edge of his 
sword, this time took effect^ though with stunning 
violence. He lost his footing^ however, in the effort, 
and Briton and Affghan rolled together among the 
fractured timbers. Thus situated, the first care of 
the brigadier was to master ^ the weapon of his adver- 
sary ; he snatched at it,^ but one of his fingers met 
the edge of the trenchant blade. He quickly with" 
drew^ his wounded hand, and adroitly replaced it 
on that of^ his adversary, so as to keep fast s the hilt of 
his shum-sheer. But he had an active and powerful 
opponent, and was himself /ai»^/i*om^ loss of blood. 



** aussitdt que. — • s'avancer. — 'ceux-cl k leur tour. 

— 9 recbarger. — •* feu<de-file. — * en tenir lieu. — 
^ Le centre en bon ordre. — * je renforcer. — ' ™ conve- 
nir. — " de la prise de la porte. — ° au paa de charge. 

— p chasser. — * immense. — ' qu'elle.— • 8*61ancer,— * ren- 
verser. — " d'un coup. — ^ de. — * redoubler. — y au moment 
oti. — ■ tomber. — •porter. — ^ II perdre TequUibre. — 
«de se rendre maitre de. — **tacher de le saisir. — 
•retlrer. — 'celle de. — » de manidre ^ tenir ferme. — 
^ affaibli par. 

L 3 
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A captain of the British anny approached} by chance,^ 
the scene ^ of conflict : the wonnded leader ^ recognised 
and called to him for aid:^ the captain passed his 
sabre throngh the body of the Affghan ; but still the 
desperado continned to straggle with frantic vioknoe. 
At length^ in the fierce grapple^ the brigadier for a 
moment got uppermost A StOl retaining the weapon 
of his enemy in his left hand, he dealt him/ unth Ms " 
right, a cat from his own sabre, which cleft his skoll 
from the crown to the eyebrows. The Mahomedan 
once shouted " Ue, Ullah ! " (Oh, God !) and never 
spohe or moved again} 



REMARKS ON THE UTIUTY OF 
LANGUAGES. 

150. In travelling, the best instrument, the most 
efficacious passport, is to speak/ttmf/y^ the language 
of that^ country which we may happen to visit i'^ we 
can y then act in a direct manner on the minds of 
those who surround us : there are ^ few persons^ who 
appreciate the whole power resolting from this cause ; 
it is every thing}* The traveller who is unable^ to 
mix in^ conversation, is like a^ being* both* deaf 
and dumb, who can do no more than ^ gestures, and 
moreover like on«,s who, all but blind,^ perceives ob- 
jects under a false light} It is in vain for him to^ 
employ an interpreter, for* every translation may be 
compared to^ a carpet turned the wrong side upwards.^ 
Speech is of itself a mirror of reflection, by which two 



* fl'approcher. — * par hazard. — * de la sc^ne. — » Tofficier. 
— » le reconnaitre et I'appeler & son secoura. — ^ Enfin. — 

p lutte furieuse. — i gagner le desBus. — 'lui d^charger. 

• de la. — *ne reparler ni ne remuer plus -^» couramment. 
— ^ du. — « oti Ton se trouvcr. — r on ponvoir. — * il y avoir. 

— • peu de gens. — ^ tout est \k, — « ne pouvoir. — * se 
mdler It la. — • comme un. — ' ne faire que. — » quelqu'un. 

— ^ presque aveugle. — * jour. — ^ II avoir beau. — > res- 
iembler Jt. — » & I'envers. 
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Bouls, imbued with feeeling,^ may become united , and 
generally the stronger in the end^ gain the ascendency 
over the weaker. If we add P to the knowledge of 
lang^uages the scientific advantages which the modem 
system of education gives, we excite^ attention and 
respect by ' awakening curiosity. It is by * charming 
the ear and the imagination that we penetrate^ to the 
heart* and succeed to ^ enlighten and persuade* It is 
with the assistance of language that the mind^ of one 
single man is infused into ^ a whole assembly, a whole 
nation. We may y also say, that language is the 
most sure weapon^ wherewith we can'^ establish a 
lasting dominion,^ and that all great writers are true 
conquerors. 

in. A knowledge^ of living languages (says 
RoUin) serves as an introduction^ to all the sciences. 
By its means ^ we arrive, almost without difficulty, at 
the perception^ of an infinite nijmber of beautiful 
things, which have cost b their inventors long and 
tedious labours.^ By its means all ages and all 
coimtries are open to us. It renders us, to a certain 
extent,^ contemporaries of all times and citizens of all 
nations, and enables us to^ converse, even at the pre^ 
sent day} with all the wisest men that antiquity has 
produced, who seem to have lived and to*^ have'*' 
laboured for us. In them we find, as it were,^ so 
many masters whom we may consult at any time,^ so 
many friends ready at all hours to join in all our pur' 
suits,° whose conversation, ever useful and agreeable, 
enriches our minds with v the knowledge of a thousand 
curious facts, and teaches us to derive equal profit 'i 



■ sensibles. — *» finir par. — p Ton ajouter. — < on 
imprimer. — ' en. — • Ce dtre en, — * Ton amver. — 
* que Ton parvenir h, — ^tlme. — ■ devenir celle de. — y On 
pouroir. — * arme. — • on pouvoir. — •» domination. — 
— — "^ L'intcUigenco. — *" comme d'introduction. — • Par elle. 
— ' connaiasance. — » coiiter k» — *» travaux. — * en quol- 
que sorte. — >* elle nous mottre en 6tex dc. - * aujourd'hui. 
— •" pour ainsi dire. — ■ en tout temps. — ° & se jotndre k 
toutes nos parties. — 'nous enrichir I'esprit de.— -i k pro* 
fiter i^galement. 
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from the virtues and from the vices of the human 
race. Without the assistance^ of languages all these 
oracles are dumh for us, all these treasures are closed 
to us ; and, /rom the want of^ the key which can alone 
throw open the entrance to us,^ we remain poor in the 
midst of so many riches, and ignorant in the midst 
of all the sciences. 

1521. Charles the Fifth used to say,^ that a man who 
knew four languages was worth ^ four men ; in ^act, 
all men have need of one another,^ and a stranger may 
be said not to exists for us, if we cannot imderstand 
his language. In short, the Hterature of every country 
reveals to him ^ who can understand it a new sphere of 
ideas. As to ^ the dead languages, the man of letters, 
zealous of extending and multiplying his knowledge^ 
penetrates into past ages, and advances over the^ 
scattered monuments of antiquity to gather from them,^ 
amidst traces often all but ^ obliterated, the spirit ^ and 
thoughts of the great men of all times. 

Voltaire tells us, that " of all the modem languages 
the French ought to be most generally spoken, for 
it is the one most^ fitted for conversation ; *' in fact, 
it is distinguished by the clearness, the order, the 
precision, and the purity of its phraseology .^ It pro- 
ceeds as thought and observation proceed ; * it can 
express and describe everything; it has all the qualifi- 
cations necessary to^ satisfy the wants of reason, genius, 
and feeling: therefore men do it^ the honour of cherish- 
ing and of speaking it. It is the language of princes, 
of their ambassadors, of the great, of all men through* 
out Europe, whose education has been cultivated with 
care} 



' secours. — • faute d* avoir. — * nous en ouvrir I'entr^e. 

» dire. " valoir. » les uns des autres. — y n'exis- 

ter pas. -^ ■ a celui. — • Quant aux. ^ connaissances. 

— « au travers des. — ^ pour y recueillir. — « presque. 

— 'r&me. — ff parce qu'elle etre la plus. — ^ des termes. 

* pour. — ^ aussi lui fait-on. ^ soignee. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

103. Dr, Franklin^ was bom at Boston* in 
America : at a verg early age ^ he was placed wider ^ 
one of his brothers, who was a*** printer ; he made 
rapid progress in that art, so useful to mankind ; and 
ever* since that time felt an attachment for the 
pre8s,y which lasted as long as he lived.* Franklin 
was a philosopher from his earliest^ youth, with' 
out being comdoud, of it;^ and his' genius, ever 
active, was preparing those great discoveries in 
science which have since associated his name with ^ 
that of Newton ; and those political reflections which 
have placed him by the side ^ of a Solon or Lycurgus,^ 
Soon after his arrival at Philadelphia, he found means 
to draw together^ some young men, in whom he per- 
ceived a disposition to improve 9 their minds; they 
established a small club,^ where every member, after 
his work was over, and on holidays,^ brought his stock 
of ideas^ on divers subjects, which were afterwards 
submitted to discussion} This society, of which the 
young printer was the soul, has been the source of 
every useful establishment in that province /o/iromo/e 
the progress of science,^ the mechanical arts, and 
particularly the improvement ^ of the human under- 
standing. 

1A4. Higher employments at length called Frank- 
lin /rom his^ country. In the year 1 766 this printer 
was called to the bar of the House of Commons p and 
underwent ^ that famous interrogatory, which placed 
the name of Franklin as Yii^ in politics^ 9a it was 
before* in natural philosophy. From that time he 

" Le Dooteur Franklin. — ^ d^s sa plus tendre Jeunesse. 

— « chez. — y le metier d'imprimeur. — ■ toute sa vie.— — 

• premiere. — ^ sans qu'il s'en douter. — « i.— -* k cdt6. — 
« et d'un Llcurgue. — ' de raasembler. — » de cultiver. — 
^ 8oci^t6. — * les jours de fetes. — ^ donner see id6es. — 

* discuter entre eux. — " poor encouragrer les sciences. — 
" la culture. — ** hors de son. — p Ohambre des Conununes. 

— ^ 11 subir.— ' en politique.—— ■ dy a. 
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defended the cause of America with a firmness and 
moderation becoming^ a great man. The United 
States, having obtained their independence, adopted 
each tV« own form ^ of government, retaining, how- 
ever, almost universally, their admiration for the 
British constitution. Franklin now stept forward^ 
SB ti* legislator, disengaged y the political machine 
from multiplied movements, which rendered it too 
complicated, and reduced it to a simple principle — that 
of a single legislative body — thus forming the tie ' 
which alone could give it strength and durability. 
Having given ^ law to his country, Franklin again 
undertook to^ serve it in Europe, by^ negotiating 
treaties with several powers. From France he re- 
returned to America. During three years he was 
President of the General Assembly of Pennsylvania;^ 
and his last act was a grand example for those who 
are employed in • the legislation of their country. In 
the Convention that established the new form of the 
federal ^government, he had differed in some points 
from ' the majority of the members ; but when the 
articles were ultimately decreed, he said to his col- 
leagues : " We ought to » have but one^ opinion ; the 
good of our country requires that the resolution be 
unanimous;" and he signed them. 

Iftft. Franklin died in the year 1790. As an*** 
author, his writings bear invariably the marks of his 
observing genius and mild philosophy. He wrote 
several short tracts for that rank of people^ who have 
no opportunity for study, ^ and whom it is yet of so 
much consequence to ^ instruct : he was well skilled in^ 
reducing useful truths to ^ maxims easily retained,^ 
and sometimes to proverbs or little tales, adorned 
withv those simple natural graces, which acquire a 



• digne de. — * leur propre forme. — ^ oonterver. — « k 
cette epoque parattre. — ^^ 11 d^barrasser. — ■ le nceud. — 
* Apr^ avoir donner det. — ^ entreprendre de nouveau do. 
— « en. — ** Ponaylvanie. — " employer &. — ' avec. — 
» Nous ne devoir. — ■ qu'une seule. — * olasse de gens.— 
^ d'6tudier.^— I et qu'il importer cependant tant de.— — ^ tr^ 
habile k, — ■ en — " faciles k retenir,— p de. 
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new value* when associated tvUh 4 the name of their 
author. The whole life of Franklin, his meditations, 
aiid his lahours, have all heen directed to^ public 
utility ; but this grand object, which he had always 
in view, did not shut ■ his heart against ^ private friend- 
ship : he loved his family, and was beneficent. In 
societv he Hstened more than he talked, and was 
somewhat impatient o/'tWerrop^ton;^ he often praised 
the custom of the Indians, who always remain silent ^ 
some time before they give an answer to* b question, 
showing thereby much more sense y than the Euro- 
peans ; for, in the politest societies in Europe, the 
shortest discourses are commonly interrupted by an 
over eagerness to ' answer. Franklin died universally 
regretted. The epitaph inscribed on his tombstone,'^ 
and which was composed by himself, is worthy of 
him and his fond belief^ in a life to come, when, as 
he expresses it in an ingenious simile : "He shall 
appear once more in^ a new and beautiful edition, 
corrected and amended by the Author." 



LORD CHESTERFIELD'S LETTER 

TO HIS SON. 

Dbar Boy, Bath, Oct. 19th, 1784. 

156 • Having in my last letter pointed out what 
sort of company you should keep, ^ I will now give you 
some rules for your conduct in it ; ^ rules which my 
own experience and observation enable me to lay 
down, and communicate to you, with some degree 
of confidence. I have often given you hints ^ of this 



4 quand on lea associer k. — ' diriger vers. — ' ne former 
point. — * &. — " quand on rinterrompre. — — ^ garder 
toujours le silence. — ' avant que do r^pondre a. «— 
7 bon sens. — * T impatience de. — • tombe. — ^ sa foi 
contolatrice. — « de nouveau oomme. — ** devoir fr6- 
quenter. — *- * aur la conduite que vous avoir k j teair. 
— 'conseils. 
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kind before, but then it has been hy snatches ; B I will 
now be more regular and methodical. I shall say 
nothing with regard to your bodily carriage and address)^ 
but leave them to the care of your dancing-master, 
and to your own attention to the best models : remem- 
ber, however, that they are^ of consequence. 

Talk often, but never long ; in that case, if you do 
not please, at least you are sure not to tire your 
hearers. Pay your own reckoning^ but do not treat ^ 
' the whole ^ company ; this being one of the very few 
cases in which people do not care^ to be treated, 
every one ® being fully convinced that he has where^ 
withal to pay,^ 

157. Tell stories^ very seldom, and absolutely 
never, but where they are very apt and very short. 
Omit every circumstance that is not material, and 
beware of digressions. To have frequent recourse to 
narrative betrays^ great want ■ of imagination. Never 
hold any body by the button, or the hand, in order 
to be heard out; * for, if people are not willing to ^ hear 
you, you had much better hold your tongue than 
them. Most long ^ talkers single out some one un- 
fortunate man * in company (commonly him whom 
they observe to be the most silent, or their next * 
neighbour) to whisper, ^ or at least, ina^ half voice, to 
convey a continuity of words to.^ This is excessively 
ill'bred^ aiid in some degree^ a fraud, conversation 
being & joint and common property,*^ But, on the other 
hand,^ if one of the unmerciful talkers lays hold of 
you, hear him with patience (and at leadt seeming 
attention), if he is worth obliging; for nothing will 



t ce n'dtre qu'en passant. — ^ but le port et la tenue. 

— *ce 6tre des choses. — ^ 6cot. — ^ ne payer jamais 
pour. — ■* toute la. — " ne se soucier pas. — <* tous. 
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oblige him more than a patient hearing ; ^ as nothing 
would hurt^ him more, than either to leave him^ in 
the midst of his discourse, or discover your impatience 
under your affliction} 



ANOTHER LETTER FROM LORD C. 

TO HIS SON. 

My Dear Fribnd, London, Feb. 5, 1750. 

158. Very few people^ ave good economists of 
their fortune, and still fewer ^ of their time ; and yet, 
of the two,^ the latter is the most precious. I heartily 
wish you to be a good economist of both ; and you are 
now of an age to begin to think seriously of these 
two important articles. Young people^ are apt^ to 
think they have so much time before them, that they 
may squander what they please of it, and yet have 
enough left ; as very great fortunes have frequently 
seduced^ people to a ruinous profusion. Fatal mis- 
takes, always repented of,^ but always too late ! Old 
Mr. Lowndes, the famous secretary of the Treasury 
in ^ the reigns of King William, Queen Anne, and 
King George L, used to say :^ ** Take care of the 
pence, and the pounds will take care of themselves," 
To * this maxim, which he not only preached, but 
practised, his ^ two grandsons, at this time, owe 
the very considerable fortunes that he left them. 

199. This holds equally true as"^ to time ; and I 
most earnestly recommend to you the care of those 
minutes and quarters of hours, in the course^ of the 
day, which people thinks too short * to deserve^ their 

' de se voir 6cout6 patiemment. — ' blesser. — ^ de se 
voir d^laiss^. — ^ tourment. — ^ gens. — * encore moins. — 
» ces deux choses. — " Les jeunes gens. — ° port^s. — 
p pouss^. — ^ dont on se repentir toujours. — ^ sous. — ■ dire, 
' Ue 6tre a. — " que ses. — " La mdme v6rit6 s'appliquer. 
— * dans le courant. — — t regarder comme. — • ■ peu de 
chose. — *pour m^rit^r. 

M 
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attention^ and yet, if smnmed up at the end of the 
year, would amount to a very considerable portion of 
time. For example, you are to be^ at such a place at 
twelve, by appointment ; you go out at eleven, to 
make two or three visits first; those persons are 
not at home. Instead of sauntering away ^ that in- 
termediate time at a coffee-house^ and possibly alone, 
return home, write a letter beforehand,^ for the en- 
suing post, or take up a good book, / do not mean ® 
Descartes, Mallebranche, Locke, or Newton, by way 
of dipping; ' but some book of rational and detached 
pieces, as Horace, Boileau, Waller, La Bray^re, &c. 
This will be so muchi time saved, and by no means 
ill-employed. Many people lose a great deal of time 
by ^ reading ; for they read frivolous and idle ^ books, 
such as the absurd romances of the two last centuries, 
where characters that never existed are insipidly dis- 
played^ and sentiments that were never felt pom- 
pously described: the oriental ravings^ and ex- 
travagances of the Arabian Nights and Mogul 
Tales, 'or the new flimsy " brochures" that now 
swarm in France, of^ Fairy Tales, Riflexions sur le 
CoBur et r Esprit, M4taphysique de l' Amour, Analyse 
des beaux Sentiments, and such sort of idle, frivolous 
stuff, ^ that nourishes and improves^ ^e mind just as 
much as whipped cream would the body. Stickle to 
the best established^ books in every language, the 
celebrated poets, historians, orators, or philosophers. 
By these means (to use a city metaphor) you wiU 
make fifty per cent, of that time of which others do 
not make above three or four, or probably nothing 
ataU. 

160. Many people lose a great deal of their time 
by laziness ; they loll^ and yawn in a great chair, tell 
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themselves that they have not time to begin any 
thing then, and that it will do as well another time. 
This is a most unfortunate disposition, and the 
greatest od^^rtfc^ion" both* to knowledge and busi- 
ness. At your age» you have no right nor claim to 
laziness ; / have, if I pleased, heing^ emeritus. You 
are hut just listed^ in the world, and must be active* 
dihgent, indefatigable. If ever you propose^ com- 
manding with dignity, you must serve up to it * with 
dihgence. Never put off till^ to-morrow yvhat you 
can do to-day. Dispatch 7 is the soul of business ; 
and nothing contributes more to dispatch than 
method. Lay down ^ method for every thing, and 
stick to it invariably, as far as ^ unexpected incidents 
may allow. Fix one certain hour and day in the 
week for your accounts, and keep them together in 
their proper order ;^ by which means they will require 
very little time, and you can never be much cheated. 
Whatever letters and papers you keep, docket ° and 
tie them up in their respective classes?- so that you 
may instantly have recourse to any one. 

X6X. Lay down a method also for your readings 
for which you allot a certain share of your mornings ; 
let it he in a consistent and consecutive course,^ and 
not in that desultory and unmethodical manner in which ^ 
many people reads scraps of different authors upon 
different subjects. Keep a useful and short common- 
place book of what you read, to help memory only, 
and not for pedantic quotations. Never read history 
without having maps, and chronological books or 
tables Ipng by you, and constantly recurred to,^ with- 
out which history is only a confused heap of facts. 
One method more I recommend to you, by which I 
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Ifave found great benefit, even in the most disssipated 
part of my life, that is,^ to rise early, and at the same 
hour every morning, how late soever^ yon may have 
sat np the night before. This secures you an hour 
or two, at least, of reading or reflection, before the 
common interruptions of the morning begin ; and it 
will save your constitution ^ by forcing you to go to bed 
early, at least one night in^ three. 

You Mnll say, it may be ^ (as many young people 
would),* that all this order and method is very 
troublesome, only fit for dull people, and a disagree- 
able restraint^ upon^ the noble spirit and fire of 
youth. I deny it ; and assert, on the contrary, that 
it will procure you both ^ more time and more taste 
for your pleasures ; and, so far from ' being troublesome 
to ■ you, that,* after you have pursued it a month, it 
would be troublesome to you to lay it aside. Business 
whets the appetite, and gives a taste to pleasures, 
as exercise does to food: and business can never 
be done without method: it raises the spirits for 
pleasure. 



DIALOGUE BETWEEN THE KING OF 
PRUSSIA AND GELLERT. 

16d. Frederic. — ^You are Professor^ Gellert? 

GeUert, — ^Yes, sire. 

Frederic, — The Ambassador of England has told 
me that you are a man of the greatest merit. What 
country do you come from? ^ 

Gellert. — From Hanichen, near Freyberg. 

Frederic. — You are honoured with^ the title of the 
Grerman La Fontaine;^ . . . but, tell me, have 
you read La Fontaine ? 



* ce 6tre. — ^ aussi tard que. — ^ cela manager aussi 
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GeUert. — ^Yes, sire, I have read him, but without 
the intention of imitating him. I have endeavoured 
to be 7 original, after my own way.^ 

Frederic, — ^You did rights But why has not our 
Germany^ produced a greater number of good 
authors ? 

Gellert.^)[o\a majesty appears to me to be pre^ 
judiced^ against the Germans. 

Frederic, — Not at all,^ I assure you. 

Gellert. — ^At least against those who write. 

Frederic, — It is true, I have no great opinion of 
them. Why have we not good historians ? 

Gellert, — Sire, we have ® several : Cramer, among 
others, who has continued Dossuet. I could name 
besides ^ to your majesty, the learned Mascow. 

Frederic. — ^A German to continue Bossuet's His- 
tory, indeed ! How can that bePf 

Gellert, — He has not only continued Bossuet's 
History, but he has performed^ that difficult task 
with the greatest success. One of the most cele- 
brated professors in the ^ states of your majesty has 
judged that continuation quite as elegant, and superior 
in point of exactness^ to that whichBossuet had begun. 

Frederic, — Did you never leave Saxony?^ 

Gellert. — I have been once at Berlin. 

Frederic, — I think you ought to travel. 

Gellert. — ^I have no inclination for travelling ;^ 
besides, I cannot travel in the state in which I am. 

Frederic. — ^What is your usual complaint?^ — that 
of learned men, no doubt. 

Gellert, — I agree,^ since it pleases P your majesty 
to call it so ; but I could not, without an excess of 
vanity, call it so myself. 
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Frederic, — ^You muBt take a great deal of exercise, 
and often ride on horsebackA 

Crellert. — ^The remedy might prove toorse^ than the 
disease, if the horse were mettlesome. 

Frederic, — ^Take a coach. 

Crellert. — ^I am not rich enough for that. 

Frederic. — I understand ; thafs • where the shoe 
pinches * the men of letters of Germany : it is true, 
the times are bad. 

Crellert. — Yes, sire, very bad indeed! but, if it 
pleased^ your majesty to restore"' peace to Europe 

4c 4c ♦ 4c 4c 4c 

163. Frederic. — ^Which do you prefer as an * epic 
poet, Horner^ or Virgil ? 

Gellert. — Homer, as a * creative genius, deserves 
the preference. 

Frederic. — ^Virgil, however, is more correct ^ than 
the other. But, Mr. Gellert, it is said^ that you have 
written fables which are much esteemed. Will you 
recite one ? 

Gellert. — I have a bad memory, but / wUl endea- 
vour^ to do it. 

Frederic. — You will oblige me. / shall step into 
my closet for a few ^ minutes, in order to give you 
time to recall your thoughts. (The king — on return^ 
ing ^) Well,^ have you succeeded ?^ 

Gellert. — ^Yes, sire, here is one :^ — 

•' A certain Athenian painter, who preferred the 
love of glory to that of fortune, one day asked a 8 
connoiseur his sentiments on one of his paintings, 
which represented the god Mars. The connoisseur 
pointed out^ the defects which he thought were ^ in the 
work, and added, that art was too apparent^ in the 
generality of the composition. At tliat moment, a 
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man of shallow mind appeared,^ who no sooner perceived 
the picture than he exclaimed with transport : ' O 
Heaven, what a masterpiece / ^ Mars is living ! he 
breathes ! he fills the spectator with^ terror ! Behold 
that foot, those fingers, those nails ! What taste ! 
What grandeur in the appearance of that helmet, and 
in the armour of the ^ terrible god ! ' The painter 
blushed at these words, and said to the connoiseur, 
' I am now convinced of the solidity of your judg- 
ment.' " 

Frederic. — ^Now, the moral ? 

Gellert, — ^When the productions of an author do 
not satisfy a good judge, the inference is P against 
them ; but, when they are admired by a blocUiead, 
they ought to be thrown into the fire. ^ 

That is very well, M. Gellert (said the king) ; I 
feel the beauty of that composition. Come and see 
me' often ; / wish to hear more* of your fables. 

* parait un homme trhs borne. — " chef-d'oeuvre. — " de. 

^^de ce. — P c'est un grand point. — ' il falloir les Jeter 

au fen, — 'venir me voir. — •j'avoir envie d'entendre 
encore. 
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PART III. 



THE ANCIENT CITY OF WINCHESTER. 

160. What an interesting old city is Winchester ; 
and how few people are aware of it ! The ancient 
capital of the kingdom — ^the capital of the British 
and the Saxon, and the Norman lungs — ^the favourite 
resort of our kings and queens, even till the Re- 
volution of 1688; the capital which, for ages, main- 
tained a proud, and long a triumphant rivalry with 
London itself; the capital which once hoasted up- 
wards of ninety churches and chapels, whose meanest 
houses now stand upon the foundations of nohle 
palaces and magnificent monasteries ; and in whose 
riiins or in whose yet superb Minster, lie enshrined 
the bones of mighty kings and fair and pious queens ; 
of lordly abbots and prelates, who in their day 
swayed not merely the destinies of this one city, but 
of the kingdom. There she sits, a sad discrowned 
queen ; and bow few are acquainted with her in the 
solitude of her desertion ! Yet where is the place, 
saving London itself, which can show so many ob- 
jects of antique beauty, or call up so many national 
recollections? 

161. Here lie the bones of Alfred — ^here he was 
probably bom, for here was at that time the court, 
and the residence of his parents. Here, at all events, 
he spent his infancy, and the greater portion of his 
youth. Here he imbibed the wisdom and the mag- 
nanimity of mind with which he afterwards laid the 
foundations of our monarchy, our laws, liberties, and 
literature, and, in a word, of our national greatness. 
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Hence he went forth to fight those battles which 
freed his country from the savage Dane ; and, having 
done more for his realm and race than ever monarch 
did before or since, here he lay down in the strength 
of his years, and consigned his tomb as a place of 
grateful veneration to a people, whose future great- 
ness even his sagacious spirit could not be prophetic 
enough to foresee. Were it only for the memory 
and tomb of this great king, Winchester ought to be 
visited by every Englishman with the most profound 
veneration and affection ; but here also lie the ashes 
of nearly all Alfred's family and kin : his father, 
Ethelwolph, who saw the virtues and talents, and 
prognosticated the greatness of his son ; his noble- 
minded mother, wha breathed into his infant heart 
the most sublime sentiments ; his royal brothers, and 
his sons and daughters. 

16a. Here also repose Canute, who gave that im- 
mortal reproof on the Southampton shore to his syco- 
phantic courtiers, and his celebrated Queen Emma, 
so famous at once for her beauty and her trials. 
Here is still seen the tomb of Rufus, who was brought 
hither in a charcoal-burner's cart from the New Forest, 
where the chance arrow of Tyrrel avenged, in his last 
hunt, the cruelties of himself and his father on that 
ground. But, in fact, the whole soil here seemes to 
be composed of the dust of kings and queens, of pre* 
lates and nobles, and every object to have been 
witness to some of the most signal struggles and 
strange histories which mark the annals of the 
empire. • 



WILLIAM TELL AND GESLER. 

163. At Altorf Gesler caused a hat to be set 
upon a pole, as a symbol of the sovereign power of 
Austria, and ordered that all those who passed by 
should uncover their heads and bow before it. 
William Tell, who was one of the sworn at Rutli, 
and noted for hb high and daring spirit, exposed 
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himself to arrest by Gesler's myrmidons for passing 
the hat without making obeisance. Whispers of 
conspiracy had already reached the vogt, and he 
expected to extract some farther evidence from Tell 
on the subject. Offended by the man's obstinate 
silence, he gave loose to his tyrannical humour, and, 
knowing that Tell was a good archer, commanded 
him to shoot from a great distance at an apple on 
the head of his child. " God/* says an old chroni- 
cler, " was with him ;" and the vogt, who had not 
expected such a specimen of skill and fortune, now 
cast about for new ways to entrap the object of his 
maUce; and, seeing a second arrow in his quiver, 
asked him what that was for ? Tell replied, evasively, 
that such was the usual practice of archers. Not 
content with this reply, the vogt pressed on him 
farther, and assured him of his life, whatever the 
arrow might have been meant for. " Vogt,'* said 
Tell, " had I shot my child, the second shaft was 
for thee; and be sure I should not have missed my 
mark a second time !" Transported with rage, not 
unmixed with terror, Gesler exclamed : ** Tell ! I 
have promised thee life, but thou shalt pass it in a 
dungeon." 

164. Accordingly he took boat with his captive, 
intending to transport him across the lake to Kuss- 
nacht in Schroytz, in defiance of the common right 
of the district, which provided its natives should not 
be kept in confinement beyond its borders. A sudden 
storm on the lake overtook the party ; and Gesler was 
obliged to give orders to loose Tell from his fetters* 
and commit the helm to his hands, as he was known 
for a skilful steersman. Tell guided the vessel to the 
foot of the great Axenberg, where a ledge of rock, 
distinguished to the present time as Tell's platform, 
presented itself as the only possible landing-place for 
leagues around. Here he seized his cross-bow, and 
escaped by a daring leap, leaving the skiff to wrestle 
its way in the billows. The vogt also escaped the 
storm, but only to meet a fate more signal from 
Tell's bow in the narrow pass near Kussnacht. The 
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tidings of his death enhanced the courage of the 
people, also alarmed the vigilance of their nders, and 
greatly increased the danger of the conspirators, who 
kept qniet. These occurrences marked the close of 
1307. 



MOTION OF OUR GLOBE. 

165. This diurnal sphere on which we live would 
alone evince the power of its Almighty Maker. 
When we consider its magnitude, its daily rotation, 
its annual revolution, the rapidity of its course, and 
reflect how vast must he the power to move this 
single mass, we are lost in amazement, and humhled 
imder a deep sense of our own weakness. It was 
calculated hy a late astronomer, that with a lever, 
whose fulcrum was six hundred miles from the earth's 
centre, and with a moving power equal to two 
hundred pounds in weight, or the power of an 
ordinary man, and in velocity equal to a cannon- 
hall, placed at the immense distance of twelve qua- 
drillions of miles, it would require twenty-seven bil- 
lions of years to move the earth one inch. How 
vain would be the united force of all the human 
beings that now people the earth to produce even 
this effect ! 

166. Yet our globe rushes onward in its course, 
at the rate of one thousand miles a minute. But 
what is our earth to the planet Saturn, which is more 
than one thousand times bigger than this sphere of 
ours ? What is it to the sun, nearly a million timed 
greater ? What is it to the whole planetary and 
cometary]systems ? Only one of five himdred masses. 
What is the planetary system itself? It is nothing 
when compared to the universe — ^nothing to the thou- 
sands and thousands of systems, each enlightened by 
its sun and stars, extendmg through the immensity of 
space. From the nearest of these stars or suns our 
instance is not less than thirty-seven billions of miles ; 
and when we reflect that luminous bodies are dis** 
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coverable by the telescope, whose light, if we may 
credit the calculations of an eminent astronomer, has 
been nearly two millions of years in reaching our 
globe, though moving at the rate of more than ten 
millions of miles in a minute, what a conception does 
this give of the universe ! 



ABD-EL-KADER. 

Bom in 1806, at Gaetna (Africa). 

167. There are few men of the present day whose 
career has attracted so much attention as that of 
Abd-el-Kader, and of whose character so little that 
can be relied upon is known. Independently of the 
portraits in which he is alternately represented as a 
hero or a cruel savage, the vulgar appetite for the 
wonderful, with the assistance of the pubhc press, 
has spread abroad a thousand anecdotes, most of 
them without the slightest foundation, which €idd 
much to the difficulty of arriving at the truth. My 
impression, however, is, that his character may be 
defined in a few words. Ardently desirous of power, 
his ambition, strengthened by his talents, and con- 
firmed by his religion, exerts a paramount influence 
over all his actions. 

168. In the prime of life, he is 4iescribed as small 
of stature, with regular features, a pleasing expression, 
and of mild and gentle manners. Daringly active 
both in mind and body, he has taken advantage of 
circumstances to place himself at the head of the 
Arab tribes, discontented with Christian rule, and 
unwilling to submit to the restraints of a reg^ular 
government. For this position his talents, piety, and 
lineal descent from the Prophet, through his only 
daughter, Fatima, eminently qualify him. Whatever 
his motive, be it religious ardour, patriotism, or am- 
bition, he is a brave man, and a skilful leader, strug- 
gling for the hberties of the people of his father- 
land, and as such he is deserving of our sympathies. 
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TUNIS. 
A SLIGHT SKSTCH OF ITS HISTORY. 

169. The city of Tunis, althongh, according to 
the ancient historians, founded at an earlier period 
than that of Carthage, was of little importance until 
after the final destruction of that city by the Sara- 
cens, A.D. 698 ; up to this time she had shared the 
varying fortunes of her powerful neighbour, falling 
successively into the hands of the various nations 
that held made Africa their battle-ground. Safe, 
however, in her apparent insignificance, she still 
exists, and is the capital of a sovereign state, whilst 
generation after generation have grown their crops 
where Carthage stood. Under the Mahometan rule 
Tunis gradually increased in consequence. Foreign 
warfare, intestine discord, and frequent revolutions, 
contributed to divide the African conquests of the 
Saracens into independent states. The holy city of 
Kairouan^ after a time, ceased to be the capital, and 
Tunis became the seat of government of that state to 
which she has given her name. 

170. Until the early part of the sixteenth century 
there is little to be related of general interest, except 
the expedition of St. Louis, at the head of the sixth 
crusade, in 1270, and his death amid the ruins of 
Carthage. In 1 531 the younger Barbarossa, assisted 
by a Turkish force, treacherously seized upon Tunis, 
on the pretext of restoring Alraschid, the elder brother 
of the reigning prince, and in whose name he pro- 
fessed to act, pretending that he had left Alraschid, 
whom he had put to death at Constantinople before 
the expedition sailed, sick on board his vessel. Four 
years after, Barbarossa was driven, after a gal- 
lant defence, from his newly-acquired possession by 
Charles V., who replaced Muley-Hassan upon the 
throne as his tributary, requiring from him six horses 
and as many hawks, as an annual token of his vassal- 
age; the emperor, moreover, retained the Goletta, 

N 
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and all the fortified seaports. This state of affairs 
did not last long; the Spanish garrisons were ex- 
pelled by the Turks, and Tunis became a province of 
the Porte. 

171. In 1655 Admiral Blake, with an English 
fleet, memorable as the first that had entered the 
Mediterranean since the time of the Crusades, an- 
chored in the bay, and demanded the release of the 
English captives. The Turkish viceroy, in reply, 
insolently desired him to look at his castles of Porto 
Faxino and the Goletta, and do his utmost. The 
admiral laid his vessels close in shore, destroyed the. 
defences of the castles, landed his crews, burnt the 
Tunisian fleet, and released the Ekiglish prisoners. 
Thirty years after this occurrence the Tunisians, dis- 
satisfied with the Turkish rulers they received from 
Algiers, revolted, elected a Bey from among them- 
selves, and declared the sovereignity hereditary. The 
Porte not being then in a condition to maintain ita 
claims, tacitly acquiesced in this arrangement ; since 
which time the Beys of Tunis, although nominally 
subject to the Sultan, have been virtually indepen- 
dent princes. 

172. Tunis, with a population, as nearly as it can 
be estimated, of 1 20,000 inhabitants, stands close to 
the western edge of the lake, surrounded by a wall 
pierced with numerous outlets ; the suburbs on the 
northern side of the city are also enclosed by a wall 
of more recent construction, defended by occasional 
bastions in place of towers. 

From the summit of a hill, a short distance to the 
northward of the city, to which Europeans have given 
the name of Belvedere, is a splendid panoramic view 
of Tunis and the surrounding country. The city, 
inclining towards the lake, lies on the iJope of a range 
of heights, crowned by the Kasbah and various detached 
forts. A picturesque island, with the ruins of an 
abandoned fort, once used as a lazaretto, rises to- 
wards the centre of the lake, and the constant trafiSc 
between Tunis and Goletta specks the surface of the 
latter with a fleet of boats. Beyond^ on the narrow 
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belt of laad that separates the sea and lake, stand the 
forts and dockyard of the Goletta. 

173. Still farther out are the vessels, anchored in 
the roads; and, hroken only by the rocky form of 
the island of Zembra, the lovely bay of Tunis stretches 
seaward, as far as the eye can reach. The elevated 
promontory of Cape Bon forms the eastern side of 
the bay, and on the western one are the ruins of Car- 
thage, marked by the modern chapel of St. Louis, 
placed conspicuously on the site of its ancient citadel. 
To the westward of the city, at the foot of the for- 
tified heights, is a valley with an extensive salt lake, 
which, daring the heats of summer, is almost dry ; 
near this is the Bardo, the residence of the Bey, a 
square mass of buildings, rising from the treeless 
plain, and between it and the city an aqueduct, that 
spans the valley, crosses the road at right angles. 
An amphitheatre of lofty mountains, with the twin 
peaks of the Boo-Kerneen, the wild fantastic crest 
of the Lead Mountain, the lofty summit of Zourvan, 
towering above all, completes the panorama. 



THE LAST DAYS OF THE GRAND ARMY, 

OR DREADFUL BUFFERINGS OF THE FRENCH ARMT IN 
THE CAMPAIGN OF RUSSIA IN 1812. 

174. On the 6th of December, the very day im- 
mediately following the departure of Napoleon, the 
severity of the season became dreadfully increased. 
The air was filled with small particles of ice ; and 
the birds fell to the earth, lifeless and frozen. The 
atmosphere was mute and motionless ; it seemed as 
if everything into which nature had hreathed the 
breath of life, — as if even the wind itself had been 
struck, fettered, congealed, by one universal death. 
No words, no murmurs, were then to be heard. All 
proceeded onward in mournful silence, the silence of 
despair, and in tears which plainly indicated it. In 
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this empire of death we hastened forward like so 
many imfortunate shades. The heavy and mo- 
notonous sound of our steps, the crashing of the 
trampled snow, and the feehle groans of the dying 
alone interrupted this impressive and awful stillness. 
No longer was to he heard any expression of exe- 
cration .or anger — anything which implied the heat 
of passion, or any strength of animation ; scarcely 
even the power of ejaculating a hrief petition to 
heaven was now remaining. 'Hie greater numher of 
those who fell did not utter a single murmur of com- 
plaint, whether from weakness or from resignation, 
or, perhaps, because men complain only as long as 
they feel hope, and think it possible to excite pity. 

175. Those of our soldiers who had hitherto been 
most active, firm, and persevering, were now severely 
disheartened and daunted. Sometimes the snow 
opened under their feet ; more frequently, its hardened 
and glassy surface affording them no point of sup*- 
port, they shpped at almost every step, and their 
march was rather a succession of stumblings. It 
seemed as if the hostile soil refused to bear them, as 
if it escaped from their efforts to avail themselves of 
it, and laid snares to embarrass them, in order to 
impede their progress, and deliver them up a prey to 
the pursuing Russians, or to the horror of their 
climate. And in reality, when from exhaustion they 
halted for a moment, winter, with his icy and heavy 
hand, made many of them his victims. In vain was 
it that the unfortunate men, on feeling themselves 
benumbed, rose up, and, already in a state of speech- 
lessness and nearly of insensibility, moved on for a 
few paces mechanically, like automatons : their blood 
freezing in their veins, like a stream in its channel, 
struck chillness on the heart, and, the vital fluid 
being thus impeded in its course, they reeled and 
staggered as in a state of drunkenness. Their eyes, 
reddened and inflamed by constantly looking on the 
dazzhng snow, by the deprivation of rest, and the 
smoke of their bivouacs, shed literally tears of blood ; 
the deepest sighs beayed from their bosoms ; they 
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gazed on the sky, on their comrades, and on tlie 
ground, with an eye of consternation, fixed and 
haggard ; it was their last, their mute farewell ; or, 
possihly, their designed reproach of that hitter 
nature which had thus cruelly tormented them. 
They soon fell upon their knees, and almost im- 
mediately upon their hands : their heads still vibrated 
for a few instants from side to side, and their gasp- 
ing mouths uttered some disjointed and agonizing 
sounds ; at length their heads fell also on the snow, 
staining it with their dark and livid blood, and their 
scene of suffering was over ! 

176. Their companions passed them without 
moving out of their way a single step, through fear 
of only even so far lengthening their journey ; with- 
out even turning their heads towards the spot, for 
their beard and hair were stuck over with heavy 
icicles, and every motion was attended with pain. 
They did not even utter any lamentation for them. 
For, in reality, what had they lost by death ? What 
had they left behind them ? So frightful, in fact, 
were the sufferings of the survivors, so far were they 
still from France, so utterly detached from it by the 
hideous aspect of everything around them, and by 
actual and overwhelming calamity, that all the de- 
lightful associations of memory were broken up, and 
hope itself nearly destroyed. Accordingly the greater 
number had become indifferent about deaths from the 
apparent inevitableness of their speedily incurring 
it, from their constant familiarity with it, from a sort 
of fashion which led them sometimes to talk of it in 
a tone even of derision and insult ; the most pre- 
valent feeling, however, on the view of their de- 
parted comrades stretched out and stiffened, when 
they passed before them, was that arising from 
the diought that they were then at rest ! that 
their fatigues* their wants, tfaleir sufferings . were 
over ! And^ indeed, whatever death may be in 
prosperous, stable, and uniform' circumstances, 
however it may then be regarded as an event of 
painful surprise* a frightful contrast, an awful and 

n3 
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terrible revolution ; in such a tumultuous state of 
things as that before us, in the violent and incessant 
whirl of a life made up only of unremitted toil, and 
danger, and pain, it appeared nothing more than an 
easy transition, a not unfavourable change, only 
one dislodgment more in addition to all the other 
scenes of disorder and subversion, and little calculated 
to excite surprise or apprehension. 

177. Such were the last days of the Grand Army. 
Its last nights were more dreadful still. Those who 
were overtaken in a body by them at a distance from 
any habitation halted on the border of a wood. There 
they kindled fires, in front of which they remained 
the whole night, upright and motionless, like spectres. 
They were unable to obtain a sufficiency of this heat, 
and approached so near that their clothes were ab- 
solutely burnt, and sometimes also the frozen parts 
of their bodies, which the fire decomposed. Then an 
irresistible attack of pain compelled them to stretch 
themselves at their length on the ground, and in 
the morning they attempted in vain to rise. In the 
meantime, those whom the cold had left almost un- 
injured, and who had preserved some remains of 
energy, set about preparing their melancholy meal. 
This consisted, as at Smolensk, of some slices of 
horse-flesh broiled, and of barley-meal made into 
houllie with some water, or kneaded into cakes, 
which, for want of salt, they seasoned with their gun- 
powder. 

178. During the whole night new phantoms were 
constantly approaching, guided by the light of the 
fires ; but, after hastening as fast as they were able 
to obtain the desired heat, were driven away by those 
who had first arrived. These miserable creatures 
wandered from one bivouac to another, till at length, 
overpowered by cold and despair, they abandoned all 
farther effort, and, lying down on the snow behind the 
circle of their more fortunate comrades^ in a short 
time expired. Some, without tools or strength to 
cut down the lofty pines of the forest, vainly attempted 
to set fire* to their trunks as they stood ; but death. 
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soon came upon them while making these endeavours, 
and surprised them in 'a variety of attitudes. But 
even greater horrors still were exhibited in the pent- 
houses or sheds which lined some parts of the road. 
Soldiers and of&cers all rushed promiscuously into 
these, and almost threw themselves upon each other 
in heaps. There, like cattle, they closely wedged 
against one another around their fires ; and the living, 
not being able to remove the dead from the hearth, 
placed themselves upon them to expire in their turn, 
and serve as a death-bed to succeeding victims. 

179. Soon other parties of stragglers presented 
themselves; and, not being able to penetrate into 
these asylums of misery, they besieged them. It 
frequently happened that they pulled down the walls 
of these buildings, which consisted of dry wood, to 
keep up their fires; at other times, when repulsed 
from them, they were content to use them as shelters 
for their bivouacs, the flames of which soon commu- 
nicated to the buildings; and the soldiers with which 
they were crowded, already half dead with cold, were 
completely destroyed by fire. Those who were pre- 
served by the shelter which these buildings afforded 
them, on the following day found their companions 
frozen and heaped together around their extinguished 
fires. In order to quit these catacombs, it became 
necessary for them to climb over the dreadful mass 
of those who lay really or apparently dead, for some 
still breathed who retained no strength to rise, 

180. At Joupranoui, the town in which the em- 
peror experienced the narrow escape of being within 
an hour of becoming a prisoner to the Russian 'par- 
tisan Seslawin, some soldiers burnt a number of 
houses entirely to the ground, merely to get warmth 
for a few moments. The light of these fires attracted 
around them a number of miserable creatures whom 
the intensity of cold and pain had driven to delirium ; 
they rushed forward to them like savages or furies, 
and with gnashing teeth and infernal smiles threw 
themselves into these flaming furnaces, and perished 
in the midst of them in horrible convulsions. Their 
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famished companioiiB looked on without terror, and 
there were some who even drew out the mutilated 
and half-broQed bodies, and ventured to allay their 
hunger with this revolting food ! 

181. This was the army which had proceeded from 
the most civilized nation in £urope, an army recently 
so brilliant, victorious over men to the last moment of 
its existence^ and the name of which still governed 
so many conquered capitals. Its most robust and 
powerful warriors, who had with proud complaisance 
traversed so many fields of victory, had now lost their 
formidable aspect. Covered only with rags, thdr feet 
bare and bleeding, leaning on branches of pine-trees, 
they were now dragging themselves to the best of 
their ability still onward; and all that energy and 
perseverance which they had before exercised to 
ensure conquest they now employed to make good 
their flight. 



PASCAL. 

16A. Blaise Pascal was bom on the 9th of June, 
1623, at Clermont, in Auvergne. His father, Etienne 
Pascal, who was well versed in the mathematical and 
physical sciences, having discovered the early talents 
of his son, determined to educate him himself, he 
therefore removed to Paris, where he continued to 
reside until the year 1G38. Young Pascal evinced 
a great predilection for mathematics, but his father 
wished to perfect him in the ancient classics previous 
to giving him any instruction in that science. But 
what restraint is it not in the power of genius to sur- 
mount ? Every leisure hour was devoted by young 
Pascal to his favourite pursuit ; and the father's asto- 
nishment may be easily imagined, when he discovered 
his son drawing a figure in demonstration of the 
thirty- second proposition of Euclid ! So far had 
genius led the youth without any assistance what- 
ever. 
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183. From this period he was permitted to follow 
his inclination; and he made such rapid progress, 
that in less than four years afterwards he composed a 
treatise on conic sections, which was so ably written 
that it was considered worthy of being sent to the 
celebrated Descartes : indeed, this philosopher could 
hardly be persuaded that it was the composition of a 
mere youth. Pascal continued to improve himself, 
and in the nineteenth year of his age invented a very 
curious mathematical appparatus. Although his con- 
stitution now began to decline, so that, according to 
his own confession, from this period he did not pass 
a single day in perfect health, yet this did not 
prevent him from proceeding zealously in his course. 
He next wrote a dissertation upon the Equilibrium of 
the Fluids, and made many useful discoveries, par- 
ticularly those of the Brouette and the Haquet, 

184- High as his reputation had been raised by 
these inventions, he became still more celebrated by 
the eighteen "Lettres Provinciates" which he wrote 
ag^st the Jesuits, at Port Royal des Champs, a 
convent near Paris, where he had repaired in the 
year 1655. The manly eloquence of these letters, 
which, in the state of French literature at that period, 
nothing could equal, delighted every one, and called 
forth admiration, even from his adversaries. These 
letters are, however, remarkable in another point of 
view : with them begins a new era in the history of 
the French language, and Voltaire dates from their 
appearance the installation, as it were, of the modern 
French tongue. 

Pascal died at Paris, on the 19th of August, 1662, 
in the 39th year of his age, in consequence of the 
excessive fright which he got when nearly thrown 
into the Seine by his horses having become restive 
and unmanageable. He is the author of a work 
entitled "Pens^es," which appeared after his death, 
in 1688. 
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THE TAKING OF COKSTANTINOPLE BY 

THE TURKS. 

185. Mabomet H. was twenty yean of age when 
be ascended the throne of the Sultans; from that 
tune his mind was bent on the conquest of Con- 
stantinople, while this unhappy city was rent into 
Auctions, disputing whether tiiey sboold make use of 
leavened or mdeaTened bread, and idietber it was 
best to pray in Greek or Latin. He began, 
therefore, with blocking this city on the side 
of Europe and towards Asia; at length, in the 
beginning of .^^riL 1453, the adjacent comitry was 
covered with soldiers, the number of whom is ex- 
aggerated to 300,000, and the strait of Propontis 
with about three hundred galleys and two hundred 
snudler vessels. One of the most extraordinary, and 
yet best attested hcts, is the use which Mahomet 
made of those ships. They could not get into the 
port, the entry being barricaded wi& strong chains 
of iron, and besides, in all probability, advantageously 
defended. One night, therefore, he ordered the 
ground to be covered, the length of half a league, 
with planks greased with tallow, and laid like the 
cradle of a ship ; then, by means of certain engines, 
eighty galleys and seventy tenders were drawn from 
the strait, and conveyed overland. All this was 
performed in one night, and the besieged were 
astonished early the next morning to see a whole 
fleet descend from the land into their harbour. The 
same day a bridge of boats was built within sight 
of them, which served for erecting a battery of 
cannon. 

186. The city of Constantinople must either have 
had very little artillery, or this artillery must have 
been ill served. For how comes it that the cannon 
did not destroy this bridge of boats ? But I doubt 
much whether Mahomet, as they pretend, made use 
of two-hundred-pounders. It is common for the 
conquered to exaggerate everything. There must 
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have been near a hundred and fifty pounds of powder 
to propel such balls. This quantity of powder cannot 
be ignited at once ; the shot would go off before the 
fifteenth part had taken fire; and the ball would 
have but very little effect. Perhaps the Turks made 
use of such cannon through ignorance; and the 
Greeks might have been frightened also from the 
same cause. 

In the month of May the Turks made several 
assaults upon this city, which boasted of being the 
capital of the world ; then it must have been very ill 
fortified: it was not better defended. 

187. At other times, almost all the Christian 
princes, under the pretence of a holy war, entered 
into a league to invade this metropolis and bulwark 
of Christendom ; and now when it was attacked by 
the Turks, not one of them appeared to defend it. 
Four Genoese ships, one of which belonged to the 
Emperor Frederick III., were almost the only succour 
which the Christian world lent to Constantinople. A 
foreigner con^manded in the town, whose name was 
Giustiniani, a native of Genoa. Every building re- 
duced to external support was menaced with ruin. 
The ancient Greeks never had a Persian at their 
head ; nor were the troops of the Roman republic 
ever commanded by a Graul. Constantinople then 
could not avoid being taken. That conquest is a 
grand epoch, from which the Turkish empire really 
begins to rise, in the opinion of the Christians of 
Europe* and it spread among the conquerors some of 
the arts of the Greeks. 

188. In the Turkish annals, composed at Con- 
stantinople by the late Prince Demetrius Cantemir, 
it is related, that, after a forty-nine days' siege, the 
Emperor Constantine was obliged to capitulate. He 
sent some Greeks to receive the law of the con- 
queror, and they agreed upon several articles. But 
just as the deputies were returning to the city, with 
the propositions of the besiegers, Mahomet, who had 
still something to say, ordered some of his people to 
ride after them. The besieged, beholding from the 
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ramparts a body of Turks galloping after the deputies, 
imprudently fired at them. The Turks were soon 
joined by a greater number. The Greek envoys 
were already entering by a postern; the enemy 
entered pell-mell along with them, and made them- 
selves masters of the upper town, which is separated 
from the lower. The emperor was killed in the 
crowd, and Mahomet immediately converted the 
palace of Constantine into a seraglio, and St. Sophia 
into his principal mosque. The Sultan having thus 
made himself master of one- half of Constantinople, 
had the humanity or the good policy to grant the 
same capitulation to the other half, as he had 
intended to offer to the whole city; and he reli- 
giously observed it. This is so far true, that all the 
Christian churches of the lower town were preserved 
till the reign of his grandson Selim, who ordered 
many of them to be demolished. They were called 
the Mosques of Issevi, which is the Turkish name for 
Jesus. 



ANCIENT CUSTOMS OF THE GAULS. 

189. Gallia (now France), says the old poet 
Bud6e, contains men intrepid and fit for war. Caesar, 
in his Commentaries, says, " We see the Gauls, 
struck by a mortal blow, attempt still to rush upon 
the enemy, fall, smile, and die. They used to 
immerse their new-bom children into cold water, to 
make them stronger. According to Csesar, the 
Gauls were inquisitive to an excess; they stopped 
travellers, and assembled in crowds around them in 
the public squares, to ask for news. They showed 
themselves generous, confiding, and sincere. They 
were fond of dress, wore bracelets, necklaces, rings, 
and belts of gold. They reddened their hair with 
a pomatum made of goat's fat mixed with beech 
ashes ; and when they went to battle, a long tuft of 
horsehair, dyed red, surmounting their heads, gave 
a terrible appearance to their persons. The Vergo^ 
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^ts or sovereigns, the chief magistrates powdered 
their hair and beards with gold dost in days of 
state. 

190. Women were admitted into all the assem- 
blies where questions of peace and war were debated. 
Such among the men whose duty it was to enforce 
silence, had a right to cut off a piece of the dress of 
him who was too noisy. A man too corpulent was 
condemned to a fine, which was greater or less in 
proportion as his corpulency increased or diminished. 
When a girl was marriageable, her father invited the 
young men of his district to dine. She might choose 
him whom she liked best ; and, as a mark of the 
preference which she gave him; he was the first to 
whom she presented the basin to make his ablutions. 
The Gauls often committed the settlement of their 
differences to two ravens. The parties placed two 
cakes of flour soaked in wine and oil upon the same 
board, which they carried to the border of a certain 
lake. Two ravens were soon seen pouncing upon 
the cakes, scattering one about, and eating the whole 
of the other. The party whose cake had only been 
scattered about, gained his cause. The Gauls com- 
puted their time by nights, and this custom lasted 
till the twelfth century. They used to say, it is four' 
teen nights instead of fifteen days, as the French 
now do. 



THE AGE OF LOUIS XIV. 

191. The age of Louis XIV., during which a 
revolution broke out in the human mind, did not 
seem to be destined for such an event ; for, if we 
begin with philosophy* it was not likely in the time 
of Louis XIII. tbeit it could extricate itself from 
the chaos in which it was plunged. The inquisition 
in Italy, Spain, and Portugal, made no distinction 
between philosophical errors and religious dogmas. 
The civil wars in France and the quarrels of the 
Calvinists were not better calculated to enlighten 

o 
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human nnderstandiiig tban fenatidsm was in England 
in the time of Cromwell. If a canon of Thorn had 
renewed the old planetary system of the Chaldeans 
so long forgotten, that tnith was condemned in 
Rome. The congregation of the Holy Office had 
declared not only heretical hnt ahsord the motion of 
the earth, without which there is no real astronomy ; 
and the great Galileo having, at the age of seventy, 
asked pardon for heing in the right, there was no 
appearance that tmth conld he welcomed upon the 
earth. 

193. Chancellor Bacon had shown at a distance 
the road which might he entered npon. Galileo had 
made some discoveries on the fall of hodies. Torri- 
ceUi hegan to know the pressure (weight) of the air 
that surroimds us. Descartes then appeared : he was 
the greatest geometrician of his time» but too prone 
to invent ; and the first of mathematicians did Httle 
more than compose romances of philosophy. Bat at 
last these few truths dawned, with the aid of the 
method he had introduced : for before him we had 
no clue to guide us in that labyrinth. There was an 
academy of experiments, under the appellation of 
" Del Cimento," at Florence, established by Cardinal 
Leopold de Medicis, about 1655. Some philosophers 
in England, under the gloomy administration of 
Cromwell, united in search of truth. Charles II., 
called to the throne of his ancestors by the repent- 
ance of his nation, granted a charter to Uiat academy. 
But Government went no farther. The Royal Society, 
or rather the Free Society of London, laboured for 
the sake of honour alone. It was from its bosom 
that the discoveries on light, on the principle of 
gravitation, on transcendent geometry, and many 
other inventions issued; which entitled that epoch to 
the appellation of the Anglican age as well as to that 
of the age of Louis XIV. 

193. In 1661, Colbert, desirous that the French 
nation should have its share of such glory, obtained 
from Louis XIV. the establishment of an Academy of 
Sciences. Geography made wonderful progress. 
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Scarcely had the Observatory been built under Louis 
XIV. when, in 1660, Dom. Cassini and Picart began 
to draw a meridian line: it was continued towards 
the north in 1683 by Lahire, and 1710 Cassini pro- 
longed it to the south as far as the extremity of 
Roussillon. It is the finest monument of astronomy, 
and alone sufficient to immortalize that age. In 
1 709, Tournefort went to the Levant : he collected 
plants which now enrich the Jardin des Plantes, 
formerly abandoned, then restored to existence, and 
now become an object of curiosity. Louis XIV. re- 
opened the Ecole de Droit that had been shut for 
a whole century : he appointed in all the universities 
of France a professor for French law. 

Id4. In that reign newspapers were established. 
The Journal des Savants, which was first published in 
1665, is the parent stock of all the periodicals of the 
kind with which Europe is now overspread. Soimd 
philosophy did not make such progress in France as 
in England and Florence : and if the Academy of 
Sciences did great services to the human mind, it did 
not raise France above other nations ; every important 
invention, every important truth, came from abroad. 
But in eloquence, poetry, literature, in moral and 
entertaining works, the French were the legislators 
of Europe. There was no longer any taste in Italy. 
True eloquence was unknown everywhere ; religion 
was taught in the pulpit in the most ridiculous man- 
ner, and so were causes pleaded at the bar. Preachers 
quoted Vh-gil and Ovid ; barristers, St. Augustine 
and St. Jerome. No genius had yet appeared who 
could give to the French language, number, pro- 
priety of style, and dignity. A few lines of Malherbe 
indicated that it was capable of elevation and strength, 
but that was all. The French language was only 
remarkable for a certain naivete which constituted the 
merit of Amiot, Marot, Montaigne, and Regnier. 

195* Jean de Lingendes, Kishop of M&con, was 
the first orator who introduced taste and elevation in 
his compositions. His funeral oration of Charles 
Emmanuel, Duke of Savoy, pronounced in 1630, was 
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full of flashes of eloquence. — Balzac and Voiture were 
not without merit. — ^The French language began tp 
improve in purity and to be fixed ; for which we are 
indebted to the French Academy, and especially to 
Vaugelas. His translation of Quintus Curtius, 
which appeared in 1646, was the first good book 
purely written. But the first work of genius that 
appeared in prose was the Lettres Provinciales of 
Pascal, in 1 654 ; all the various kinds of eloquence are 
to be found in them. There you will not find a word 
that has become obsolete. Towards 1668, Bourda- 
loue was the first who displayed in the pulpit a 
method of arguing ever eloquent. He was a new 
light. After him other orators appeared, such as 
Massillon, Bishop of Clermont, who have difiiised in 
their sermons more grace, more delicate and more 
impressive pictures of the manners of the times ; but 
none of them have made him to be forgotten. 

196. Bourdaloue had been preceded by Bossuet, 
Bishop of Meaux. The latter had preached in 1 662, 
before the king and queen mother, long before Bour- 
daloue was known. But when Bourdaloue appeared, 
Bossuet was no longer reputed the first of preachers. 
The funeral oration of the Queen of England, the 
widow of Charles I., cut off in the prime of youth., 
and who died in the arms of Bossuet, had the greatest 
and most uncommon success — that of making the 
courtiers shed tears. The French alone succeeded in 
that kind of eloquence. The same man, some time 
after, made an attempt which would have failed in 
any other hands but his. He applied the oratorical 
art to history, which would seem to exclude it. His 
" Discours sur VHistoire Universelle," composed for 
the Dauphin, had no model, nor has ever had any 
imitators. 

187. Almost every production which honoured 
that age was of a peculiar kind, unknown among the 
ancients. Telemachus is one of them; and F^n^lon, 
the disciple, the friend of Bossuet, and become since 
(against his will) his rival and enemy, composed that 
singular work which partakes both of the novel and 
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the poem, and in which an harmonious prose is sub- 
stituted for poetry. We may number among the 
productions truly original, " Les Caracth'es de la 
Bruylre** We do not find among the ancients any 
models, either of that work or of Telemachus. Ra- 
pidity, conciseness and vigour of style, picturesque 
expressions, the language handled in a manner en- 
tirely new, though without infringing the rules, struck 
the public, and the many allusions Uiat were found in 
it, completed its success.. 

198. Pierre Comeille was the first dramatic 
author of eminence; and he is the more to be ad- 
mired as he was surrounded only by, worthless 
models, when he began to compose tragedies. His 
masterpiece, the ** Cid" will ever remain on the French 
stage, a fine monument of his genius. Comeille was 
indebted to his genius aJone for what he became. 
But Louis XIV., Colbert, Sophocles, and Euripides, 
all contributed to form Racine. In the knowledge of 
the passions, he left both Greeks and Comeille far 
behind him : he carried the sweet harmony of poetry, 
as well as the gracefulness of eloquence,, to the highest 
point they can attain. His " Athalie,*' the masterpiece 
of the stage, was represented for the first time in 
1702. Those men taught the French nation how to 
think, how to feel, and how to express themselves. 

189. It was the destiny of that age that Moli^re 
should be contemporary of Comeille and Racine. It 
is a received opinion that his comedies surpass the 
best performances of that kind among the ancients ; 
and Voltaire calls him the best comic poet that ever 
existed. — ^Moli^re was, we may almost say, the 
legislator of decorum. — Boileau came to place him- 
self on a level with these great men : he instructed 
posterity by his beautiful epistles, and especially by 
his " Art Poetique.** — ^La Fontaine, much less correct 
in his style, but unique in his ncuvetd, and in a graceful 
turn peculiar to himself, came, with his fables, to rank 
himself with sublime geniuses. Every one of these 
great men was known and protected by Louis XIV. 

aOO. Connect now so many glorious actions, 

o3 
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such memorable success, states invaded, provinces 
conquered and retained, fleets victorious, great monu- 
ments raised ; and, in spite of some lamentable re- 
verses, a descendant of Louis XIV. placed on a 
foreign throne (Spain). See the crowd of skilful 
generals, statesmen, and men of genius, succeeding 
each other without interruption during half a century. 
Turenne and Cond6 had protected his infancy; 
Villars and Vendome supported his old age ; Vauban 
fortifies his towns ; Colbert administers his finances; 
Bossuet and F^n^lon educate his sons, and his sons' 
sons. During a long prosperity, he is great by the 
glory of his subjects ; and when fortune abandons 
him, when his supports fail, when his race is on the 
point of becoming extinct, he exhibits the soul of a 
hero, bears with firmness the weight both of his em- 
pire and of losses, and dies, the last of the illustrious 
men of his reign, as if announcing that the great age 
had ended. Louis has given his name to his age for 
ever; and posterity will always say: ** The age of 
Louis XIV." as it still does, after two thousand years, 
" The Age of Augustus " 



NEWTON. 

201. Isaac Newton was bom on Christmas-day, 
1642, at Woolsthorpe, a hamlet in the parish of 
Colsterworth, in Lincolnshire. His education was 
commenced at the parish school, and at the age of 
twelve he was sent to Grantham for classical instruc- 
tion. At first he was idle, but soon rose to the head 
of the school. The peculiar bent of his mind soon 
showed itself in his recreations. He was fond of 
drawing, and sometimes wrote verses ; but he chiefly 
amused himself with mechanical contrivances . Among 
these was a model of a windmill, turned either by the 
wind, or by a mouse enclosed in it, which he called 
the miller; a mechanical carriage moved by the 
person who sat in it ; and a water-clock, which was 
long used in a family at Grantham. This was not 
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his only method of measuring time : the house at 
Woolsthorpe, whither he returned at the age of 
fifteen, still contains dials made hy him during his 
residence there. 

20S. The 5th of June, 1660, he was admitted as 
a sizer into Trinity College, Cambridge. He applied 
himself eagerly to the study of mathematics, and 
mastered its difficulties with an ease and rapidity 
which he was afterwards incUned ahnost to regret, 
from an opinion that a closer attention to its element- 
ary parts would have improved the elegance of his 
own methods of demonstration. In 1 664 he became 
a scholar of his college, and in 1 667 was elected to a 
fellowship, which he retained beyond the regular time 
of its expiration in 1675, by a special dispensation 
authorizing him to hold it vdthout taking orders. On 
quitting Cambridge, Newton retired to Woolsthorpe, 
where his mind was principally employed upon the 
system of the world. The theory of Copernicus 
and the discoveries af Galileo and Kepler had at 
length famished the materials from which the true 
system was to be deduced. 

2I03. Newton made many discoveries of the 
greatest importance : among others the celebrated 
Binomial Theorem ; the demonstration of a central 
force ; the construction of reflecting telescopes. In 
January, 1672, he was elected a FeUow of the Royal 
Society, and immediately on his election he communi- 
cated to the society the particulars of his theory of 
light. In 1699 he was elected one of the first foreign 
associates of the Acad4mie des Sciences at Paris ; and 
in 1703 he was chosen President of the Royal Society, 
which office he held till his death. Newton's life in 
London was one of much dignity and comfort. He 
was courted by the distinguished of all ranks, and 
particularly by the Princess of Wales, who derived 
much pleasure from her intercouse both with him and 
the celebrated Leibnitz. Newton died on the 20th 
of March, 1727. His sufferings were severe, but his 
temper was never soured, nor the benevolence of his 
nature obscured. Indeed his moral was not less 
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admirable than his intdkctaal ch ar ac te r, and it 
guided and aopported by tiiat religion which he bad 
atodied not from specnhtiTe canaatj, but with the 
serious application ci a mind halHtuaDy occupied with 
its dudes, and eamesdy dearona of its adnmcement. 
He was buried with great pomp in Westminster 
Abbey, where there is a monament to his menuny, 
erected by his relations. 



WASHINGTON. 



ACM. May the United States for erer bear in 
grateful and reverential memory the names of the 
leaders of the generation which conquered their inde- 
pendence, and foonded thdr government ! Franklin, 
Adams, Hamilton, Jefferson, Madison, Jay, Menry, 
Mason,Greene, Knox.Monris, Knkney, Clinton,Tnim- 
bull, Rntledge. All I cannotname, for at the time when 
the quarrel began, in every colony, and almost in every 
county of every colony, there were some already 
honoured by their feQow-citizens, already tried in the 
defence of public liberty, influential by their fortune, 
their talents, or their character ; fedthful to the pris- 
tine virtues, yet adhering to the enlightened prin- 
ciples of modem society ; not insensible to the dis- 
play of modem civilization, yet fond of simplicity of 
manners ; high in heart, yet in mind modest ; at once 
ambitious and prudent in their desires for their 
country : men of that singular quality, that they re- 
lied much on human nature, without presuming on 
themselves, and wished for their country far more 
than their country could confer upon them after their 
triumph. To them, vnth the protection of God and 
the assistance of the people, that triumph was due. 
Their leader was Washington. 

ap5. Washington, bom in Virginia, on the 22nd 
of Feburuary, 1 732, was young, still extremely young, 
when great expectations were already formed of him. 
When employed as an officer in the militia, in some ex- 
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peditions on the western frontier of Virginia, against 
the French and Indians, he attracted the attention of 
his superior officers and of his comrades, of the English 
governors, and the American population. The former 
wrote to London to recommend him to the notice of 
the King ; the latter assembled in their churches to 
invoke the blessing of heaven upon their arms, 
listened with pride to the eloquence with which 
Samuel Davies, a celebrated preacher, enlarged upon 
the courage of the Virginians. *' As a remarkable 
instance of this," said he, " I may point out to the 
public that heroic youth. Colonel Washington, whom 
I cannot but hope Providence has hitherto preserved 
in 80 signal a manner for some important service to 
his country." 

A06. There is another tradition also worthy of 
notice, which rests on the authority of one of the 
most intimate friends of Washington from his boy- 
hood to his death, who was with him at the battle of 
the Monongahela. Fifteen years after that event, they 
travelled together on an expedition to the western 
country, wit£ a party of woodmen, for the purpose of 
exploring wild lands. While near the junction of 
the Great Kenawha and Ohio rivers, a company of 
Indians came to them with an interpreter, at die head 
of whom was an aged and venerable chief. This 
personage made known to them, by the interpreter, 
that, hearing Colonel Washington was in that region, 
he had come a long way to visit him, adding, that 
during the battle of Monongahela, he had singled 
him out as a conspicuous object, fired his rifle at him 
many times, and directed his young warriors to do 
the same, but to his utter astonishment none of their 
balls took effect. He was then persuaded, that the 
youthful hero was under the special guardianship of 
the Great Spirit, and ceased to fire at him any longer. 
He was now come to pay homage to the man who 
was the particular favourite of Heaven, and who 
could never die in battle. 

207. Washington was a planter, a man of family 
and taste, devoted to those interests, habits, and pur- 
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salts of agricultural life, which constituted the prin- 
cipal vigour of American society. From the age of 
twenty, Washington considered agriculture as his chief 
business, and thus his life was spent in the closest 
sympathy with the prevailing propensities and the 
good stiu'dy habits of his country. Journeys, field- 
sports, the exploring of remote hunting-grounds, and 
intercourse, whether friendly or hostile, with the In- 
dians of the border, were the pleasures of his youth. 
He was of that active and enterprising disposition 
which takes delight in the perils and adventures to 
which man is exposed in the vast wilds of an unex- 
plored country; he was endowed with, that strength 
of limb, that perseverance and presence of mind, 
which make a man triumph over such obstacles. In- 
deed the confidence he felt in these faculties* at the 
outset of life, was somewhat presumptuous : " For 
my own part," said he to Governor Dinwiddle, " I 
can answer, tiiat I have a constitution hardy enough 
to encounter and undergo the most severe trials, and, 
I flatter myself, resolution to fieuse what any man dares, 
as shall be proved when it comes to the test. 

2108. To such a character, war was of course even 
more congenial than field-sports or travel. At the 
first opportunity which occurred, he marched to the 
field with a degree of ardour, which in the earlier 
years of life, is not always attended with equal apti- 
tude and taste for the service. In 1754, George II. 
was Hstenlng to a despatch which the Governor of 
Virginia had forwarded to London, and in which 
young Major Washington concluded a narrative of his 
first skirmish by these words : " I heard the bullets 
whistle, and, believe me, there is something charm- 
ing in the sound. " On hearing this the King said, 
*' He would not say so, if he had been used to hear 
many." Washington was of the King's opinion ; 
for when the Major of the Virginian militia was be- 
come Commander-in-Chief of the army of the United 
States, he replied to some one who asked him whether 
he had ever made use of that expression, *' If I said 
so it was when I was young." 
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SL09. But his youthful ardour was, at the same 
time, serious and serene, and it bore the authority of 
maturer years. From the first, what he loved in 
war, far above the heat of battle, was the great effort 
of intellect and will, armed with power, to achieve 
some grand design. Bom in the highest rank of 
colonial society, brought up at a public school, 
amongst his fellow-countrymen, he naturally took 
his place at their head, for he was at once their equal 
and their superior ; formed to the same habits, skilled 
in the same exercises, a stranger, like them, to all 
elegant accomplishments and all pretensions to learn- 
ing ; claiming nothing for himself, and displaying ex- 
clusively for the public service that ascendancy which 
a penetrating and sensible mind, a calm and energetic 
character, will always secure when they are joined to 
disinterestedness . 

2I10. In 1754 he had but just entered into society 
and adopted the professions of arms; at two-and- 
twenty he held the commission of an officer command- 
ing the mihtia and corresponding with the repre- 
sentative of the King of England — equally unembar- 
rassed by either position. Loving his comrades, 
respectful to the King and Grovernor, neither love nor 
respect could impair the independence of his judg- 
ment and of his conduct. In all positions, whether 
his language rise to the superior to whom he renders 
an account, or descend to the subordinates who are 
under his orders, it is ever equally clear, practical, 
and decided, equally stamped with that authority 
which truth and necessity confer upon the man who 
speaks in their name. Thenceforward Washington — 
that eminent American, that faithful and foremost 
representative of his country, who was best able to 
understand and to serve her, whether by treaty or by 
the sword, whether by defending or by governing 
her. 

2111. Nor have these qualities been shown by the 
event alone : they were anticipated by his contem- 
poraries. " Your good health and fortune are the 
toast at every table," wrote Colonel Fairfax, his 
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first patron, to him in 1756. In 1759, when he was 
elected for the first time to the House of Burgesses 
of Virginia, on taking his seat, Mr. Robinson, the 
Speaker, expressed to him, with much warmth of co- 
louring and strength of expression, the gratitude of 
that assembly for the services he had rendered his 
country. Washington rose to thank him for the 
compliment; but such was his confusion that he was 
unable to utter a word ; he blushed, stammered, and 
trembled for a second. The Speaker relieved him by 
a stroke of address : — " Sit down, Mr. Washington," 
said he, ** your modesty equals your valour ; and 
that surpasses the power of any language that I 
possess." 

2112. His merit as a military commander has been 
called in question. It is true that he never gave 
those signal proofs of it which have, in Europe, es> 
tablished the reputation of the greatest warriors. 
His operations were conducted with a small army, on 
an immense extent of country, where great displays 
of strategies and great battles were necessarily un- 
known to him. But his acknowledged superiority, 
declared by his own companions in arms, by nine 
years of warfare, and by final success, may be admit- 
ted as no unworthy proof, and may well serve to 
justify his fame. His personal bravery was brilliant, 
and even rash ; and he more than once allowed it to 
master his usual self-command. More than once 
the American militia, seized with terror, took to 
flight, and their officers laid down their lives to teach 
the men their duty. On more than one occasion, 
also, when the opportunity seemed to him to be fa- 
vourable, he displayed no less intrepidity as a general 
than bravery as a man. Washington has been called 
the American Fabius, from an opinion that the art of 
avoiding general engagements, of deceiving the ene- 
my, and of temporizing, was his peculiar talent as 
well as taste. 

ai3. It is a privilege of great men — often a cor- 
rupting privilege — to inspire feelings of affection and 
devotedness, which they do not themselves entertain. 
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Washington was without this vice of greatness. He 
loved his companions, his officers, his army. It was 
not merely from a sense of justice and of duty that he 
shared their privations and espoused their interests 
with indefatigable zeal, he regarded them with 
feelings of tender afiection, mingled with compassion 
for the hardships he had seen them undergo, and 
with gratitude for the attachment they manifested to 
him. Thus when, in 1783, at the close of the war, 
the parting scene took place in the French Tavern at 
New York, and each officer, as they defiled silently 
for the last time before their general, pressed his 
hand as he passed, Washington himself was affected 
and overcome, both in heart and in outward appear* 
ance, beyond what the strong serenity of his cha* 
racter would seem to admit of. 

2114. When the object of the war was achieved, 
when he had taken leave of his comrades in arms, 
another sentiment may be discerned besides the grief 
of parting and the satisfaction of repose after victory, 
a feeHng so latent as possibly to have been unknown, 
even to himself — ^regret for his mihtary life, for that 
noble profession to which the best years of his ex* 
istence had been so honourably devoted. *' The 
scene is at last closed,*' he writes on the 28th of De* 
cember, 1783, a few days after he had divested him- 
self of his official character ; " I feel myself eased of 
a Joad of public care. I hope to spend the remain- 
der of my days in cultivating the affections of good 
men, and in the practice of the domestic virtues."— - 
*' At length, my dear Marquis," he writes to M. de 
Lafayette, " I am become a private citizen on the 
banks of the Potomac ; and under the shadow of my 
own vine and my own fig-tree, free from the bustle 
of a camp, and the busy scenes of public life, I am 
solacing myself with tranquil enjoyments. I have 
not only retired from all pubhc employments, but I 
am retiring within myself, and shall be able to view 
the solitary walk, and tread the paths of private life, 
with a hesotfelt satisfaction. Envious of none, I am 
determined to be pleased with all ; and this, my dear 

p 
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friend, being the order for my march, I will move 
gently down the stream of fife, mitil I sleep with 
my fathers. " 



BATTLE OF SOBRAON. 
Feb. 10, 1846. 

ai5. On the 10th of February, 1846, a great 
battle was fought against the Sikh army in Sobraon 
(India), on the banks of the river Sutlej ; and the 
most important and memorable victory was won by 
the valour of the British army, under circumstances 
which will render this action one of the most memo- 
rable in the page of Indian history. 

Defeated in three severe battles (Moodkee, Feroze- 
shah, and Ahwal), the enemy continued to occupy 
his position on the right bank, and his formidable t^e 
depont and entrenchments on the left bank of the river, 
in front of the main body of the British army. But on 
the 10th the enemy's strongly intrenched camp, 
defended by 35,000 men and 67 pieces of artillery, 
exclusive of heavy guns on the opposite bank of the 
river, was stormed by the British army under the 
immediate command of Sir Hugh Gough, the com- 
mander-in-chief. Glory to the British army and its 
gallant leaders for this exploit! one of the most daring 
ever achieved, by which, in open day, a triple line of 
breastworks, flanked by formidable redoubts, bristling 
with artillerv, manned by thirty-two regular regi- 
ments of infantry, was assaulted and carried in less 
than two hours. 

dl6. This important operation was most judi- 
ciously preceded by a cannonade from the heavy 
howitzers and mortars, which had arrived from 
Delhi on the 8th, the same day that the forces 
under Major- General Sir Harry Smith, which had 
been detached to Loodiana, and had gained the vic- 
tory of Aliwal, rejoined the commander-in-chiefs 
camp. But, notwillistanding the formidable calibre of 
the iron guns, mortars, and howitzers of the British, 
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and the admirable way in which they were served, and 
aided by a rocket battery, it would have been vision- 
ary to expect that they could, within any limited time, 
silence the fire of seventy pieces behind well con- 
structed batteries of earth, plank, and fascines, or 
dislodge troops covered either by redoubts or epaule- 
ments, or within a treble line of trenches. The effect 
of the cannonade was most severely felt by the enemy; 
but it soon became evident that the isiBue of this 
struggle must be brought to the arbitrement of mus- 
ketry and the bayonet. 

a 17? At nine o'clock in the morning the infantry, 
supported by a troop of horse-artillery and batteries, 
moved to the attack in admirable order. But, not- 
withstanding the regularity and coolness and scien- 
tific character of this assault, so hot was the fire of 
cannon, musketry, and zumboorucks, kept up by the 
Khalsa troops, that it seemed for some moments im- 
possible that the entrenchments could be won under 
it': but soon persevering gallantry triumphed, and 
victory declared for the British. The firing of the 
Sikhs first slackened, and then nearly ceased ; and 
the victors then pressing them on every side, preci- 
pitated them in masses over their bridge into the 
Sutlej, which a sudden rise of seven inches had ren- 
dered hardly fordable. In their efforts to reach the right 
bank through the deepened water they suffered from 
the British horse-artillery a terrible carnage. Hun- 
dreds fell under this cannonade ; hundreds upon hun- 
dreds were drowned in attempting the perilous pas- 
sage. Their loss far exceeded that which the most 
experienced officers had ever witnessed. Sixty-seven 
pieces of cannon, upwards of 200 camel swivels, nume- 
rous standards, and vast munitions of war, captured 
by the British troops, were the pledges and trophies 
of their victory. The battle was over by eleven in 
the morning. 
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I.ORD CHESTERFIELD'S LETTER 
to his son. 

Dear Boy, 

AX8. It seems extraordinary, but it is very true, 
that my anxiety for yon increases in proportion to 
the good accounts which I receive of you from all 
hands. I promise myself so much &om you, that I 
dread the least disappointment. You are now so 
near the port which I have so long wished and 
laboured to bring you safe into, that my concern 
would be doubled 'should you be shipwrecked within 
sight of it. The object, therefore, of this letter is 
(laying aside all the authority of a parent), to conjure 
you as a friend, by the affection you have for me (and 
surely you have reason to have some), and by the 
regard you have for yourself, to go on, with assiduity 
and attention, to complete that work which, of kite, 
you have carried on so well, and which is now so near 
being finished. . . , 

dZ9. You have now got over the dry and difilcult 
parts of learning ; what remains requires much more 
time than trouble. You have lost time by your ill- 
ness; you must regain now or never. I therefore 
most earnestly desire, for your own sake, that for 
these next six months, at least six hours every mom* 
ing, uninterruptedly, may be inviolably sacred to your 
studies with Mr. Harte. I do not know whether he 
will require so much, but I know that I do, and hope 
you wiU, and consequently prevail with him to give 
you that time. I own it is a good deal ; but, when 
both you and he consider that the work will be so 
much better, and so much sooner done, by such an 
assiduous and continued appHcation, you will neither 
of you think it too much, and each will find his ac- 
count in it. So much for the mornings, which, from 
your own good sense, and Mr. Harte's tenderness and 
care of you, will, I am sure, be thus well employed. 
It is not only reasonable, but useful too, that your 
evenings should be devoted to amusements and plea- 
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sores ; and therefore I not only allow, but recom- 
mend, that they should be employed at assemblies, 
and in the best companies ; with tins restriction only, 
that the consequences of the evenings' diversions may 
not break in upon the morning studies, by breakfast- 
ings, visits, and idle parties into the country. 

AflO. At your age you need not be ashamed 
when any of these morning parties are proposed, to 
say you must beg to be excused, for you are obliged 
to devote your mornings to Mr. Haite ; that I will 
have it so ; and that you dare not do otherwise. Lay 
it all upon me ; though I am persuaded it will be as 
much your own inclination as it is mine. But those 
frivolous, idle people, whose time hangs upon their 
own hands, and whose desire is to msJke others lose 
theirs too, are not to be reasoned with ; ^d, indeed, it 
would be doing them too much honour. The short- 
est civil answers are the best ; / cannot, I dare not, 
instead of / tvill not ; for were you to enter with them 
into the necessity of study, and the usefulness of 
knowledge, it would only furnish them with matter 
for their silly jests, which I would not have you 
invite. I will suppose you at Rome, stud3dng six 
hours uninterruptedly witii Mr. Harte, every morning, 
and passing your evenings with the best company of 
Rome, observing their manners and forming your 
own ; and I will suppose a number of idle, sauntering, 
U literate English, as there commonly is there, living 
entirely with one another, supping, drinking, and 
sitting up late at each other's lodgings ; commonly in 
riots and scrapes when drunk, and never in good 
company when sober. I will take one of these pretty 
fellows, and give you the dialogue between him and 
yourself; such as I dare sayifmll be on his side, and 
such as I hope it will be on yours. 

21211. Englishman, — ^Will you come and breakfast 
with me to-morrow ; there will be four or five of our 
countr3rmen ; we have provided chaises, and we will 
drive somewhere out of town after breakfast ? 

Stanhope. — I am very sorry I cannot, but am 
obUged to be at home all the morning. 

p 3 
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EngUshman. — ^Why, then, we will come aad break* 
hgX with yon.. 

Staakope. — ^I can't do that neither* I am engaged. 

Engiiskmtm. — Well, then, let it be the next day. 

SUmkope. — ^To tell you the troth, it can be no day 
in the morning ; for I neither go out nor see anybody 
at home before twelve. 

Englishman. — ^And what the deuce do you do with 
yourself till twelve o'clock ? 

Stanhope, — ^I am not by myaelf, I am with Mr. 
Harte. 

Emgiishman. — ^Then what the dence do yon do with 
him? 

Stanhope. — We study different things; we read, 
we converse. 

Englishman^ — Very pretty amusement indeed ! Are 
you to take Orders, then ? 

Stanhope, — ^Yes, my father's orders, I believe I 
must take. 

Englishman, — Why, hast thou no more spirit than 
to mind an old fellow a thousand miles off } 

Stanhope, — K I don't mind his orders, he won't 
mind my draughts. 

Englishman, — ^What, does the old prig threaten, 
then ? threatened folks live long : never mind threats. 

Stanhope, — ^No. I can't say that he has ever 
threatened me in his life ; but I believe I had best 
not provoke him. 

Englishman, — Pooh I you would have one angry 
letter from the old fellow, and there would be an end 
of it. 

Stanhope, -^Yon mistake him mightily ; he always 
does more than he says. He has never been angry 
with me yet, that I remember, in his li£e : but $ 1 
were to provoke him, I am sure he would never for- 
give me: he would be codly immoveable, and I 
might beg and pray, and write my heart out to no 
pdirpose. 

Englishman, — Why, then, he is an odd dog, that's 
all I can say ; and, pray, are you to obey your dry- 
nurse, too, this same what's-lus-name-*-Mr. Harte ? 
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Stanhope. — Yes. 

Englishman, — So he stuffs you all the morning with 
Greek, and Latin, and logic, and all that. Egad, I 
have a dry-nurse too, hut I never looked into a hook 
with him in my life ; I have not so much as seen the 
face of him this week, and don't care if I never see it 
again. 

Stanhope. — My dry-nurse never desires an3rthing 
of me that is not reasonahle, and for my own good ; 
and, therefore, I hke to he with him. 

Englishman. — rVery sententious and edifying, upon 
my word ! at this rate you will be reckoned a very 
good young man. 

Stanhope. — Why, that will do me no harm. 

Englishman. — Will you be with us to-morrow in 
the evening, then ? We shall be ten with you ; and 
I have got some excellent good wine ; and we will be 
very merry. 

Stanhope. — I am very much obliged to you, but I 
am engaged for all the evening, to-morrow ; first at 
Cardinal Albani's, and then to sup at the Venetian 
Embassadress's* 

Englishman. — How the deuce can you like being 
always with these foreigners ? I never go amongst 
them, with all their formahties and ceremonies ; I am 
never easy in company with them, and I don't know 
why, but I am ashamed. 

Stanhope. — I am neither ashamed nor afraid : I am 
very easy with them ; they are very easy with me : 
I get the language and I see their characters by con- 
versing with them ; and that is what we are sent 
abroad for, is it not ? 

Englishman. — I hate your modest women's com- 
pany ; your women of fashion, as they call 'em. I 
don't know what to say to them, for my part. 

Stanhope. — Have you ever conversed with them ? 

Englishman. — No ; I never conversed with them ; 
but I have been sometimes in their company, though 
much against my will. 

Stanhope. — But, at least, they have done you no 
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hurt. Tastes are different, yoa know, and every man 
follows his own. 

Englishman, — ^That's true ; hat thine's a devilish odd 
one. Stanhope. All the morning with thy dry-nurse; 
all the evening in formal, fine company ; and all day 
long afraid of old daddy in England. Thou art a 
queer fellow, and I am afraid there's nothing to be 
made of thee. 

Stanhope. — I am afraid so, too. 

Englishman, — Well, then, good night to you : you 
have no objection, I hope, to my being drunk to- 
night, which I certainly will be. 

Stanhope. — ^Not in the least; nor to your being 
sick to-morrow, which you as certainly wUl be ; and 
so good night too. 

SLSLSL. You will observe, that I have not put into 
your mouth those good arguments which, upon such 
an occasion, would, I am sure, occur to you ; as piety 
and affection towards me ; regard and Mendship for 
Mr. Harte ; respect for your own moral character, 
and for all the relative duties of Man, Son, Pupil, and 
Citizen. Such solid arguments would be thrown away 
upon such empty puppies. Leave them to their 
ignorance, and to their duty, disgraceful vices. They 
will severely feel the effects of them when it will be 
too late. Without the comfortable refuge of learn- 
ing, and with all the sickness and pains of a ruined 
stomach and a rotten carcase, if they happen to arrive 
at old age, it is an uneasy and ignominious one. The 
ridicule which such fellows endeavour to throw upon 
those who are not like them, is, in the opinion of all 
men of sense, the most authentic panegyric. Go on, 
then, my dear child, in the way you are, only for a 
year and half more, that is all I ask of you. After 
that, I promise that you shall be your own master, 
and that I will pretend to no other title than that of 
your best and truest friend. You shall receive advice, 
but no orders, from me ; and, in truth, you will want 
no other advice but such as youth and inexperience 
must necessarily require. You shall certainly want 
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nothing that is requisite, not only to your conve- 
nience, but also for your pleasures, which I always 
desire should be gratified. You will suppose that I 
mean the pleasures d*un honn^ homme. 



ON EDUCATION. 

tkttS, I consider a human soul without education 
like marble in the quarry, which shows none of its 
inherent beauties until the skill of the polisher fetches 
out the colours, makes the surface shine, and every 
ornamental cloud, spot, and vein that runs through 
the body of it. Education, after the same manner, 
when it works upon a noble mind, draws out to view 
every latent virtue and perfection, which, without such 
helps, are never able to make their appearance. The 
philosopher, or the hero, the wise, the good, or the 
great man, very often lie hid in a plebeian, which a 
proper education • might have disinterred and have 
brought to light. Men's passions operate variously, 
and appear in different kinds of actions, according as 
they are more or less rectified and swayed by reason. 
It is, therefore, an unspeakable blessing to be bom in 
those parts of the world where wisdom and knowledge 
flourish : though it be confessed there are, even in 
these parts, many poor uninstructed persons, who are 
but little above the inhabitants of barbarous climes : 
those who have had the advantage of a more liberal 
education rise above one another by different degrees 
of perfection. 

2ld4. But to return to our former comparison : — 
A statue Hes hid in a block of marble ; and the art of 
the statuary clears away the superfluous matter, and 
removes the rubbish. The figure is in the stone, 
the sculptor only finds it : what sculpture is to a 
block of marble, education is to the human soul. 
Thus we see the statue sometimes only begun to be 
chipped, sometimes rough hewn and but just sketched 
into a human figure ; sometimes we see the man 
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appearing ^stmcdy in all bis limbs and featnres, 
scHnetimes we find the figure wnxigbt up to great ele- 
gance ; but addom meet with any to wfaidi the band 
6[ a Phidias or Pnudtdes ooold not grre several nice 
touches and finishings, — Discourses 6[ morality, and 
reflectioiis upon bnman nature, are the best means 
we can make nae 61 too im prove our minds, and gain 
a tme knowledge 61 onradves, and conseqaently to 
recover our soids out 61 the vice, ignmance, and pre- 
jndice whidi natmaDy cleave to them. I have all 
akmg profes s e d myself a promoter of these great 
ends ; and I flatter myself that I do from, day to day 
contribute somethingto the polishing of men's minds : 
at least my design is hmdable, v^uitever the execu- 
tion may be. 
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Scenes taken prom '* The School for Scandal" 
A CoMEDT BY Sheridan. 



ACT II. 

Scene I . — Sir Peter's House. 
Enter Ladt Teazle and Sir Peter. 

Sir P.— Lady Teazle, I'll not bear it ! 

Lady T. — Sir Peter, Sir Peter, you may bear it or 
not, as you please ; but I ought to have my own way 
in everjrthing ; and what's more, I will too. What ! 
though I was educated in the country, I know very 
well that women of fashion in London are account- 
able to nobody after they are married. 

Sir P. — Very well, ma'am, very well ; — so a hus- 
band is to have no influence, no authority ? 

Lady T. — ^Authority ! No, to be sure ; if you 
wanted authority over me you should have adopted 
me, and not married me : I am sure you were old 
enough. 

Sir P. — Old enough ! — ^ay — there it is. Well 
well. Lady Teazle, though my life may be made un- 
happy by your temper, I will not be ruined by your 
extravagance ! 

Lady T. — My extravagance! I'm sure I'm not 
more extravagant than a woman of fashion ought to 
be. 

Sir P. — No, no, madam, you shall throw away no 
more sums on such unmeaning luxury. 'Slife ! to 
spend as much to famish your dressing-room with 
flowers in winter as would suffice to turn the Pan- 
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theon into a green-house, and give a fite champ^tre 
at Christmas. 

Lady T, — Lord, Sir Peter, am I to hlame because 
flowers are dear in cold weather ? You should find 
fault with the climate, and not with me. For my 
part, I'm sure, I wish it was spring aU the year 
round, and that roses grew under our feet ! 

Sir P, — Oons ! madam ! — if you had been bom to 
this, I shouldn't wonder at your taking thus ; but you 
forget what your situation was when I married you. 

Lady T. — ^No, no, I don't ; 'twas a very disagree- 
able one, or I should never have married you. 

Sir P, — ^Yes, yes, madam, you were then in some- 
what a humbler style ; the daughter of a plain country 
squire. Recollect, Lady Teazle, when I saw you first 
sitting at your tambour, in a pretty figured linen gown, 
with a bunch of keys at your side, your hair combed 
smooth over a roll, and your apartment hung round 
with fruits in worsted, of your own working. 

Lady T, — O yes ! I remember it very well, and a 
curious life I led. My daily occupation to inspect 
the dairy, superintend the poultry, make extracts 
from the family receipt book, and comb my aunt 
Deborah's lap-dog. 

Sir P. — Yes, yes, ma'am, 'twas so, indeed. 

Lady T. — ^And then, you know, my evening amuse- 
ments! To draw patterns for ruffles, which I had 
not materials to make up ; to play Pope Joan witii 
the curate ; to read a novel to my aunt ; or to be 
stuck down to an old spinet to strum my father to 
sleep after a fox-chase. (Crosses L,) 

Sir P. — I am glad yqu have so good a memory. 
Yes, madam, these were the recreations I took you 
from ; and now you must have your coach, m-d-rw, 
and three powdered footmen before your chair ; and, 
in the summer, a pair of white cats to draw you to 
Kensington- gardens. No recollection, I suppose, 
when you were content to ride double, behind the 
butler, on a dock'd coach-horse. 

Lady T, — ^No, I swear I never did that : I deny 
the butler and the coach-horse. 
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Sir p. — ^Th]s» madam^ was your situation ; and what 
have I done for you ? I have made you a woman of 
fiuhion, of fortune, of rank ; in short, I have made 
you my wife. 

Lwfy T. — Well, then, and there is but one thing 
more you can make me to add to the obligation, and 
that is — 

Sir P. — ^My widow, I suppose ? 

Lady T. — Hem ! hem ! 

Sir P. — I thank you, madam — ^but don't flatter 
yourself; for though your ill-conduct may disturb 
my peace of mind, it shall never break my heart, I 
promise you : however, I am equally obliged to you 
for the hint. {Crosses L.) 

Lady T. — ^Then why will you endeavour to make 
yourself so disagreeable to me, and thwart me in 
every little elegant expense ? 

Sir P. — 'SlSe, madam, I say, had you any of these 
little elegant expenses when you married me ? 

Lady T. — Lud, Sir Peter ! would you have me be 
out of the feishion ? 

Sir P. — ^The fashion, indeed ! What had you to 
do with the fashion before you married me ? 

Lady T. — For my part, I should think you would 
like to have your wife thought a woman of taste. 

Sir P. — ^Ay — there again — taste. — Zounds, 
madam, you had no taste when you married me ! 

Lady T. — ^That's very true, indeed, Sir Peter; and, 
after having married you, I should never pretend to 
taste again, I allow. But now. Sir Peter, since we 
have finished our daily jangle, I presume I may go 
to my engagement at Lady Sneerwell's. 

Sir P. — Ay, there's another precious circumstance 
— a charming set of acquaintances you have made 
there. 

Lady T, — Nay, Sir Peter, they are all people of 
rank and fortune, and remarkably tenacious of repu- 
tation. 

Sir P. — ^Yes, egad, they are tenacious of reputa- 
tion with a vengeance : for they don't choose any 
bodv should have axharacter but themselves ! Sach 
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a crew ! Ah ! many a wretch has rid on a hurdle 
who has done less mischief than these utterers of 
forged tales, coiners of scandal, and clippers of 
reputation. 

Lady T, — ^What I would you restrain the freedom 
of speech ? 

Sir P. — Ah ! they have made you just as had as 
any one of the society. 

Lady T, — ^Why, I believe I do bear a part with a 
tolerable grace. 

Sir P. — Grace, indeed ! 

Lady T. — But I vow I bear no malice against the 
people I abuse. When I say an ill-natured thing, 
'tis out of pure good humour; and I take it for 
granted they deal exactly in the same manner with 
me. But, Sir Peter, you know you promised to 
come to Lady Sneerwell's, too. 

Sir P. — Well, weU, I'll call in just to look after 
my own character. 

Lady T — Then, indeed, you must make haste after 
me, or you'll be too late. So, good bye to ye. 

{Exit Lady Teazle,) 

Sir P. — So, I've gained much by my intended 
expostulation ] yet, with what a charming air she 
contradicts everything I say, and how pleasingly she 
shows her contempt for my authority ! Well, though 
I can't make her love me, there is great satisfaction 
in quarrelling with her ; and I think she never appears 
to such advantage as when she is doing everything 
in her power to plague me. (Exit.) 



From ScBNB II, 
Enter Sir Peter Teazle. 

Sir P. — Ladies, your most obedient. Mercy on 
me ! here is the whole set ! a character dead at every 
word, I suppose. 
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Mrs, Candour r — I am rejoiced you are come, Sir 
Peter. They have been so censorious-— they'll allow 
good qualities to nobody. 

Sir P. — ^That must be very distressing to you, 
indeed, Mrs. Candour. 

Mrs^ C. — ^Not even good nature to our friend, 
Mrs, Pursy. 

Lady T. — ^What, the fat dowager who was at Mrs* 
Quadrille's last night ? 

Mrs, C, — ^Nay, but her bulk is her misfortune; 
and when she takes such pains to get rid of it, you 
ought not to reflect on her. 

Lady Sneerwell, — ^That's very true, indeed. 

Lady T, — Yes, I know she almost lives on acids 
and small whey ; laces herself by pullies \ and often 
in the hottest noon in summer, you may see her on a 
little squat pony, with her hair plaited up behind 
like a drummer's, and puffing round the Ring on a 
fall trot. 

Mrs, C. — I thank you, Lady Teazle, for defendingher. 

Sir P. — Yes, a good defence, truly ! 

Mrs, C. — But, Sir Benjamin is as censorious as 
Miss Sallow. 

Crabtree. — ^Yes, and she is a curious being to pre- 
tend to be censorious — an awkward gawky, without 
any one good point under heaven. 

Mrs. C, — Positively, you shall not be so very 
severe. Miss Sallow is a near relation of mine by 
marriage, and as for her person, great allowance is 
to be made ; for, let me tell you, a woman labours 
under many disadvantages who tries to pass for a 
girl at six-and-thirty. 

Lady S, — Though, surely, she is handsome still — 
and for the weakness in her eyes, considering how 
much she reads by candlelight, it is not to be won- 
dered at. 

Mrs, C, — ^True, and then as to her manner ; upon 
my word, I think it is particularly graceful, consider- 
ing she never had the least education, for you know 
her mother was a Welsh milliner, and her father a 
sugar-baker at Bristol. 
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Sir Benjamin Backbite. — Ah. ! you are both of you 
too good-natured ! 

^tV P. — Yes, damned good-natured ! This their 
own relation ! mercy on me ! (Aside.) 

Sir B.-j-Aikd Mrs. Candour is of so moral a turn. 

Mrs. C. — Well, I will never join in ridiculing a 
friend ; and so I constantly tell my cousin Ogle ; and 
you all know what pretensions she has to be critical 
on beauty. 

Crab. — Oh, to be sure ! she has herself the odd&st 
countenance that ever was seen ; 'tis a collection of 
features from all the different countries of the globe. 

Sir B. — So she has, indeed — an Irish front — 

C ab. — Caledonian locks — 

jSiV B. — Dutch nose — 

Cro^.— Austrian lips — 

Sir B. — Complexion of a Spaniard — 

Crab. — ^And teeth d la CMhois. 

Sir B. — In short, her face resembles a table ^h6t» 
at Spa — where no two guests are of a nation — 

Crab. — Or a congress at the dose of a general 
war^ wherein all the members, even to her eyes* ap- 
pear to have a different interest, and her nose and 
chin are the only parties likely to join issue. 

Mrs. C— Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Sir P. — Mercy on my life ! — a person they dine 
with twice a week. 

Mrs. C. — Nay, but I vow you shall not carry the 
laugh off so — ^for, give me leave to say, that Mrs. 
Ogle- 
Sir P. — (Crosses to Mrs. Candour.) — Madam, 
madam, I beg your pardon — there's no stopping 
these good gentlemen's tongues. But when I tell 
you, Mrs. Candour, that the lady they are abusing is 
a particular friend of mine^ I hope you'll not take her 
part. — (Mrs, C, turns up stage.) 

Lady S.—Kvl ! ha ! ha ! WeU said. Sir Peter ! 
but you are a cruel creature, too phlegmatic yourself 
for a jest, and too peevish to allow wit in others. 

Sir P. — ^Ah ! madam, true wit is more nearly 
aUied to good- nature than your ladyship is aware of. 
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Lady T. — True, Sir Peter, I believe they are so 
near akin that they can never be united. 

Sir P. — Or, rather, suppose them man and wife, 
because one so seldom sees them together. 

Lady T. — But Sir Peter is such an enemy to 
scandal, I believe he would have it put down by par« 
liament. 

Sir P. — 'Fore heaven, madam, if they were to con- 
sider the sporting with reputation of as much im- 
portance as poacbing on manors, and pass an act for 
the preservation of fame, as well as game, I believe 
many would thank them for the bill. 

Lady S. — O Lud! Sir Peter; would you deprive us 
of our privileges ? 

Sir P.< — Ay, madam ; and then no person should 
be permitted to kill characters and run down repu- 
tations, but qualified old maids, disappointed widows. 

Lady S. — Go, you monster ! 

Mrs, C. — But, surely, you would not be quite so 
severe on those who only report what they hear ? 

Sir P.— 'Yes, madam, I would have law merchant- 
for them too ; and in all cases of slander currency, 
whenever the drawer of the lie was not to be found, 
the injured parties should have a right to come on 
any of the indorsers. 



ACT III. 

ScBNB 1. — Enter Ladt Tbazlb. 

Lady T, — Lud ! Sir Peter, I hope you hav'nt been 
quarrelling with Maria ? It is not using me well to 
be ill-humoured when I am not by. 

Sir P, — Ah ! Lady Teazle, you might have the 
power to make me good-humoured at alL times. 

Lady T, — 1 am sure I wish I had ; for I want you 
to be in a charming sweet temper at this moment. 

q3 
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Do be good'bimioiired mm, and let me hare two 
hundred poandi, will jcm ? 

Sir p,—Two hmdred pounds ! Wbat, an't 1 to 
be in a good bmnoor widioat paying for it ? But 
speak to me tbos^ and, i'£uth, there's nothing Icoold 
refbse yon. Yoa shaD have it — {Gwes her motes) ; 
bot seal me a bond for the repayment. 

Lady T, — Oh no ; — thoe — ^my note of hand will do 
as weB.— ^Q^ms^ ker ktmd,) 

Sir P. — ^And yon shaU no longer reprondi me 
with not giving yoa an independent setdement. 1 
mean shortly to surprise yoa : — bat shall we always 
live thos, eh ? 

Ladjf T, — ^If yoa please. I'm sore I don't care how 
soon we leave off qoarreDing, provided yoall own 
yoa were tired first. 

Sir P. — Wen, then, let oar fctme* contest be, 
who shall be most obliging. 

Ijady T. — I assure yoa. Sir Peter, good natare be- 
comes yoa — ^yoa look now as yoa did before we were 
' married, when yoa ased to walk with me onder the 
elms, and tell me stories of what a gallant yoa were 
in yoar youth, and chack me under the chin, you 
woald ; and ask me if I thought I could lore an old 
fellow, who would deny me nothing — didn't you ? 

Sir P, — ^Yes, yes; and you were as kind and at- 
tentive — 

Uidy T, — ^Ay, so I was, and would always take 
your part, when my acquaintance used to abuse you, 
and turn you into ridicule. 

Sir P.— Indeed ! 

Lady T, — Ay, and when my cousin Sophy has 
called you a stiff, peevish old bachelor, and laughed at 
me for thinking of marrying one who might be my 
father, I have always defended you, and said, I didn't 
think you so ugly by any means. 

Sir P.— Thank you. 

Lady T.'— And I dared say you'd make a very good 
sort of a husband. 

Sir P. — ^And jrou prophesied right ; and we shall 
now be the happiest couph 
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Lady T, — ^And never differ again ? 

Sir P, — ^No, never ! — though at the same time, in- 
deed, my dear Lady Teazle, you must watch your 
temper very seriously ; for in all our little quarrels, 
my dear, if you recollect, my love, you always began 
first. 

Lady T. — I beg your pardon, my dear Sir Peter ; 
indeed, you always gave the provocation. 

Sir P. — Now see, my angel ! take care — con- 
tradicting isn't the way to keep friends. 

Lady T. — ^Then don't you begin it, my love ! 

Sir P. — ^There, now ! you — you are going on. 
You don't perceive, my life, that you are just doing 
the very thing which you know always makes me 
angry. 

Lady T, — Nay, you know, if you will be angry 
without any reason, my dear — 

Sir P. — ^There ! now you want to quarrel again. 

Lady T. — ^No, I am sure I don't : but, if you will 
be so peevish — 

Sir P, — There now ! who begins first ? 

Lady T, — ^Whyyou, to be sure. I said nothing — 
but there's no bearing your temper. 

Sir P. — No, no, madam : the fault is your own 
temper. 

Lady T. — Ay, you are just what my cousin Sophy 
said you would be. 

Sir P, — Your cousin Sophy is a forward imperti- 
nent gipsy. 

Lady T. — ^You are a great bear, I'm sure, to abuse 
mv relations. 

• 

Sir P, — Now, may all the plagues of marriage be 
doubled on me, if ever I try to be friends with you 
any more ! 

Lady T. — So much the better. 

Sir P, — No, no, madam : 'tis evident you never 
cared a pin for me, and I was a madman to marry 
you — a pert, rural coquette, that had refused half the 
honest squires in the neighbourhood. 

Lady T. — And I am sure I was a fool to marry 
you — an old dangling bachelor, who was single at 
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fifty, only because he never could meet with any one 
who woidd have him. 

Sir P. — Ay, ay, madam ; but you were pleased 
enough to listen to me : you never had such an offer 
before. 

Lady T.— No ! didn't I refuse Sir Tivy Terrier, 
who everybody said would have been a better match ? 
for his estate is just as good as yours, and he has 
broke his neck since we have been married. 

Sir P, — I have done with you, madam ! You are 
an unfeeling, ungrateful — ^but there's an end of every- 
thing that is bad. Yes, madam; I now believe the 
reports relative to you and Charles, madam. Yes, 
madam, you and Charles are not without grounds. 

Lady T. — ^Take care, Sir Peter! you had better 
not insinuate any such thing ! I'll not be suspected 
without cause, I promise you. 

Sir P. — ^Very well, madam ; very well ! A se- 
parate maintenance as soon as you please. Yes, 
madam, or a divorce! — I'll make an example of 
myself for the benefit of all old bachelors. 

Lady T. — Agreed ! agreed ! And now, my dear 
Sir Peter, we are of a mind once more, we may be 
the happiest couple — and never difier again, you 
know — ha ! ha ! ha ! Well, you are going to be in 
a passion, I see, and I shall only interrupt you — so, 
bye, bye. (Exit.) 

Sir P. — Plagues and tortures ! Can't I make her 
angry either ! Oh ! I am a most miserable fellow ! 
but rU not bear her presuming to keep her temper : 
no ! she may break my heart, but she shan't keep 
her temper. (Exit.) 
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SCBNB TAKEN FROM 
A 

TRIP TO SCARBOROUGH. (Sheridan.) 



Scene 1 . — The Hall of an Inn, 

Enter Young Fashion and Lort, Postillion 
following with a portmanteau. 

Young Fashion, — Lory, pay the post-boy, and take 
the portmanteau. 

Lory, — Faith, sir, we had better let the post-boy 
take the portmanteau and pay himself. 

Fashion, — ^Why, sure there's something left in it. 

Lory, — Not a rag, upon my honour, sir — ^we eat 
the last of your wardrobe at Newmalton ; and, if we 
had had twenty miles farther to go, our next meal 
must have been off the cloak-bag. 

Fashion, — ^Why, 'sdeath, it appears full. 

Lory, — Yes, sir — I made bold to stuff it with hay, 
to save appearances, and look Uke baggage. 

Fashion, — ^What the devil shall I do ? Harkee, 
boy, what's the chaise ? 

Postillion, — ^Thirteen shillings, please your honour. 

Fashion, — Can you give me change for a guinea ? 

Postillion, — O yes, sir. 

Lory, — Soh, what will he do now ? Lord, sir, 
you had better let the boy be paid below. 

Fashion, — ^Why, as you say, Lory, I believe it will 
be as well. 

Lory. — Yes, yes ; I'll tell them to discharge you 
below, honest friend. 
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Postillion, — ^Please vour honour, there are the 
turnpikes too. 

Fashion. — Ay, ay, the turnpikes by all means. 

Postillion. — And I hope your honour will order 
me something for myself. 

Fashion, — To be sure ; hid them give you a crown. 

Lory, — Yes, yes — ^my master doesn't care what 
you charge them, so get along, you— 

Postillion, — ^And there's the hostler, your honooiu 

Lory, — 'Pshaw I damn the hostler — ^would you 
impose upon the gentleman's generosity. (Pushes 
him out,) A rascal, to be so curst ready with his 
change ! 

Fashion. — ^Why, faith. Lory, he had nearly posed 
me. 

Lory, — ^Well, sir, we are arrived at Scarborough, 
not worth a guinea ! I hope you'll own yourself a 
happy man — ^you have outUved all your cares. 

Fashion, — How so, sir ? 

Lory. Why, you have nothing left to take care of. 

Fashion, — ^Yes, sirrah, I. have myself and you to 
take care of still. 

Lory, — Sir, if you could prevail with somebody 
else to do that for you, I fancy we might both fare 
the better for it. But now, sir, for my Lord Fop- 
pington, your eldest brother. * 

Fashion, — Damn my eldest brother. 

Lory, — ^With all my heart ; but get him to redeem 
your annuity, however. Look you, sir, you must 
wheedle him, or you must starve, 

Fashion, — Look you, sir, I will neither wheedle 
him nor starve. 

Lory. — Why, what will you do, then ? 

Fashion, — Cut his throat, or get some one to do 
it for me. 

Lory. — Gad, so, sir, I'm glad to find I was not so 
well acquainted with the strength of your conscience 
as with the weakness of your purse. 

Fashion, — ^Why, art thou so impenetrable a block- 
head as to believe he'll help me with a farthing ? 
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• Lory. — Not if you treat him de hmt en has, as you 
used to do. 

Fashion, — Why, how would'st have me treat him ? 
Lory, — Like a trout — tickle him. 
Fashion. — I can't flatter. 
Lory, — Can you starve ? 
Fashion, — ^Yes. 

Lory, — I can't — ^good-by t'ye, sir. 
Fashion, — Stay — thou'lt distract me. But who 
comes here ? — my old friend. Colonel Townly. — 
{Enter Colonel Townly,) — My dear colonel, I am re- 
joiced to meet you here. 

Col, Townly, — Dear Tom, this is an unexpected 
pleasure. — What, are you come to Scarborough to 
be present at your brother's wedding ? 

Lory. — Ah ! sir, if it had been his funeral, we 
should have come with pleasure. 

Col, Townly, — What, honest Lory, are you with 
your master still ? 

Lory, — ^Yes, sir, I have been starving with him 
ever since I saw your honour last. 

Fashion, — ^Why, Lory is anattach'd rogue ; there's 
no getting rid of him. 

Lory, — True, sir, as my master says, there's no 
seducing me from his service, (aside) till he's able to 
pay me my wages. 

Fashion. — Go, go, sir — and take care of the 
baggage. 

Lory, — ^Yes, sir, — the baggage! O Lord! I 
suppose, sir, I must charge &e landlord to be 
very particular where he stows this ? 
Fashion, — Get along, you rascal. 

{Exit Lory toith the portmanteau,) 
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UNIVERSAL PRAYER. 

Father of all ! in every age. 

In every clime, adored^ 
By saint, by savage, and by sage, 

Jehovah, Jove, or Lord ! 

Thou great First Cause, least understood ; 

Who all my sense confined 
To know but this, that thou art good. 

And that myself am blind : 

Yet gave me, in this dark estate. 

To see the good from ill ; 
And binding Nature fast in Fate, 

Left free the human will. 

What conscience dictates to be done. 

Or warns me not to do ; 
This teach me more than Hell to shun. 

That more than Heaven pursue. 

What blessings thy free bounty gives. 

Let me not cast away ; 
For God is paid when man receives ; 

T* enjoy is to obey. 

Yet not to earth's contracted span 

Thy goodness let me bound. 
Or tMnk thee Lord alone of man. 

When thousand worlds are round. 

Let not this weak unknowing hand 

Presume thy bolts to throw. 
And deal damnation round the land 

On each I judge thy foe. 
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If I am right, thy gp*ace impart. 

Still in the right to stay ; 
If I am wrong, O teach my heart 

To find that better way. 

Save me alike from foolish pride. 

Or impious discontent 
At aught thy wisdom has denied. 

Or aught thy goodness lent. 

Teach me to feel another's woe. 

To hide the fault I see ; 
That mercy I to others show. 

That mercy show to me. 

Mean though I am, not wholly so. 

Since quicken'd by thy breath : 
O lead me, wheresoe'er I go. 

Through this day's life or death ! 

This day be bread and peace my lot: 

All else beneath the sun 
Thou know'st if best bestow'd or not. 

And let thy will be done. 

To Thee^ whose temple is all space. 

Whose altar, earth, sea, skies ! 
One chorus let all being raise ! 

All nature's incense rise ! Popb. 



THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 

From the steep promontory gazed 

The stranger, raptured and amazed. 

And, " What a scene were here," he cried, 

" For princely pomp, or churchman's pride ! 

On this bold brow, a lordly tower ; 

In that soft vale, a lady's bower ; 

On yonder meadow, far away. 

The turrets of a cloister grey ; 

R 
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How blithely might the bugle-horn 

Chide, on the lake, the lingering mom ! 

How sweet, at eve, the lover's lute 

Chime, when the groves were still and mute ! 

And, when the midnight moon should lave 

Her forehead in the silver wave. 

How solemn on the ear would come 

The holy matins' distant hum. 

While the deep peel's commanding tone 

Should wake in yonder islet lone, 

A sainted hermit from his cell. 

To drop a bead with every knell — 

And bugle, lute, and bell, and all. 

Should each bewilder *d stranger call 

To friendly feast, and lighted hall. 

Blithe were it then to wander here ! 
But now — ^beshrew yon nimble deer, — 
Like that same hermit 's, thin and spare. 
The copse must give my evening fare ; 
Some mossy bank my couch must be. 
Some rustlmg oak my canopy. 
Yet pass we that ; the war and chase 
Give little choice of resting-place ; — 
A summer night in greenwood spent. 
Were but to-morrow's merriment : 
But hosts may in these wilds abound. 
Such as are better miss'd than found ; - 
To meet with Highland plunderers here 
Were worse than loss of steed or deer. 
I am alone ; — ^my bugle-strain 
May call some straggler of the train ; 
Or, fall the worst that may betide. 
Ere now this fEdchion has been tried." 

But scarce again his horn he wound. 
When lo ! forth starting at the sound. 
From underneath an aged oak. 
That slanted from the islet rock, 
A damsel, guider of its way, 
A little skiff shot to the bay. 
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That round the promontory steep 

Led its deep line in graceful sweep, 

Eddying, in almost viewless wave, 

The weeping willow twig to lave, 

And kiss, with whispering sound and slow. 

The heach of pehhles bright as snow. 

The boat had touch'd this silver strand. 

Just as the hunter left his stand. 

And stood conceal'd amid the brake, 

To view this Lady of the Lake. 

The maiden paused, as if again 

She thought to catch the distant strain. 

With head up -raised, and look intent. 

And eye and ear attentive bent. 

And locks flung back, and lips apart. 

Like monument of Grecian art, 

In listening mood, she seem'd to stand. 

The guardian Naiad of the strand. 

And ne'er did Grecian chisel trace 
A N3maph, a Naiad, or a Grace 
Of finer form, or lovelier face ! 
What though the sun, with ardent frown. 
Had slightly tinged her cheek with brown, — 
The sportive toil, which, short and light. 
Had died her glowing hue so bright. 
Served too in hastier swell to show 
Short glimpses of a breast of snow ! 
What though no rule of courtly grace 
To measured mood had train'd her pace, 
A foot more light, a step more true. 
Ne'er from the heath-flower dash'd the dew ; - 
E'en the sUght harebell raised its head. 
Elastic from her airy tread ! 
What though upon her speech there hung 
The accents of the mountain tongue, — 
Those silver sounds, so soft, so dear. 
The list'ner held his breath to hear ! 

A chieftain's daughter seem'd the maid ; 
Her satin snood, her silken plaid. 
Her golden brooch, such birth betray'd. 
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And seldom was a snood amid 

Such ¥rild loxnriant ringlets hid. 

Whose glossy black to shame might bring 

Tlie plumage of the raven's wing ; 

And seldom o'er a breast so £Bur, 

Mantled a plaid with modest care. 

And never brooch the folds combmed ' 

Above a heart more good and kind. 

Her kindness and her worth to spy. 

You need but gaze on Ellen's eye ; 

Not Katrine, in her mirror blue. 

Gives back the shaggy banks more tme. 

Than every free-bom glance confess'd 

The guileless movements of her breast ; 

Whedier joy danced in her dark eye. 

Or woe and pity claim'd a sigh. 

Or filial love was glowing there. 

Or meek devotion poor'd a prayer. 

Or tale of injury call'd forth 

Th' indignant spirit of the North. 

One only passion unreveal'd, 

l^th maiden pride the maid conceal'd ; 

Yet not less purely felt the flame ; — 

O, need I tell that passion's name ! 

Walter Scott. 



ON LIFE, DEATH, AND IMMORTALITY. 

The bell strikes one. We take no note of time 
But from its loss : to give it then a tongue 
Is wise in man. As if an angel spoke, 
I feel the solemn sound. If I heard aright. 
It is the kneU of my departed hours. 
Where are they ? Witii the years beyond the flood. 
It is the signal that demands despatch : 
How much is to be done ! My hopes and fears 
Start up alarm'd, and o'er life's narrow verge 
Look down — on what ? A fathomless abyss. 
A dread eternity ! how surely mine ! 
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And can eternity belong to me. 

Poor pensioner on the bounties of an hour ? 

How poor, how rich, how abject, how august. 
How complicate, how wonderful, is man ! 
How passing wonder. He who made him such ! 
Who centred in our make such strange extremes ! 
From different natures marvellously mix'd, 
Connexion exquisite of distant worlds ! 
Distinguished link in being's endless chain ! 
Midway from nothing to the Deity ! 
A beam etherial, sullied and absorp'd ! 
Though sullied and dishonour'd, still divine ! 
Dim miniature of greatness absolute ! 
An heir of glory ! a frail child of dust ! 
Helpless immortal ! insect infinite ! 
A worm ! a God 1 — I tremble at myself. 
And in myself am lost. At home a stranger. 
Thought wanders up and down, surprised, aghast. 
And wondering at her own. How Reason reels ! 
O what a miracle to man is man ! 
Triumphantly distressed ! what joy ! what dread ! 
Alternately transported and alarm'd ; 
What can preserve my life ! or what destroy ! 
An angel's arm can't snatch me from the grave ; 
Legions of angels can't confine me there. 

Young. 



BOADICEA. 

AN ODE. 

When the British warrrior queen. 
Bleeding from the Roman rods. 

Sought, with an indignant mien, 
Counsel of her country's gods. 

Sage beneath a spreading oak. 
Sat the Druid, hoary chief ; 

Every burning word he spoke 
Full of rage, and full of grief. 
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Prinoe» ! if our aged eyes 

Weep upon thy matchlegg wrongs. 
Its because reaentment ties 

Afl the terrars of our tongaes. 



Rome shall perish — write tiiat word 
In the blood that she has spilt ; 

Perish, hopeless and abhor'd. 
Deep in ruin as in guilt. 

Rome, for empire feu- renown'd. 
Tramples on a thousand states ; 

Soon her pride shall kiss the ground — 
Hark ! the Gaul is at her gates ! 

Other Romans shall arise. 
Heedless of a soldier's name ; 

Sounds, not arms, shall win the prize. 
Harmony the path to fame. 

Tlien the progeny that springs 

From the forests of our land, 
Arm'd with thunder, clad with wings. 

Shall a wider world command. 

Regions Caesar never knew 

Tliy posterity shall sway ; 
Where his eagles never flew. 

None invincible as they. 

Such the bard's prophetic words. 

Pregnant with celestial fire. 
Bending as he swept the chords 

Of biis sweet but awful lyre. 

She, with all a monarch's pride. 
Felt them in her bosom glow ; 

Rush'd to battle, fought, and died ; 
Djdng hurl'd them at the foe : 

Ruffians, pitiless as proud. 

Heaven awards the vengeance due ; 
Empire is on us bestow'd 

Shame and ruin wait for you. 

COWPER. 
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CARDINAL WOLSEY'S SPEECH TO 
CROMWELL. 

Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries ; hut thou hast forc'd me, 
Out of thine honest truth, to play the woman. 
Let's dry our eyes : and thus far hear me, Cromwell ; 
And,i — when I am forgotten, as I shall he. 
And sleep in dull cold marhle, where no mention 
Of me must more be heard, — say then, I taught thee ; 
Say, Wolsey, — ^that once rode the waves of glory. 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour, — 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in ; 
A sure and safe one, though thy master miss*d it. 
Mark but my fall, and that which ruin'd me. 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition ; 
By that sin fell the angels ; how can man, then — 
(Tho* th* image of his Maker) hope to win by *t } 
Love thyself last : cherish those hearts that want 

thee. 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace. 
To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not: 
Let all the ends thou aim'st at be thy country's. 
Thy God's, and truth's ; then if thou fall'st, O 

Cromwell, 
Thou faU'st a blessed martyr. Serve the king ; 

And ^prithee, lead me in : 

There take an inventory of all I have. 

To the last penny 'tis the king's : my robe. 

And my integrity to heaven, is all 

I dare now call mv own. O Cromwell, Cromwell ! 

Had I but serv'd my God with half the zeal 

I serv'd my king, he would not in mine age 

Have left me naked to mine enemies. 

Shakspbare. 
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ESSAY ON CRITICISM. 

Of all the causes which conspire to blind 

Man's erring judgment, and misg^de the mind. 

What the weak head with strongest bias rules. 

Is pride, the never-failing vice of fools. 

Whatever Nature has in worth denied 

She gives in large recruits of needful pride : 

For as in bodies, thus in souls, we find 

What wants in blood and spirits, swell'd with wind : 

Pride, where wit fails, steps in to our defence. 

And fills up all the mighty void of sense : 

If once right reason drives that cloud away. 

Truth breaks upon us with resistless day. 

Trust not yourself: but your defects to know. 

Make use of every friend — ^and every foe. 

A little learning is a dangerous thing ; 

Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian, spring : 

There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain. 

And drinking largely sobers us again. 

Fired at first sight with what the Muse imparts. 

In fearless youth we tempt the heights of arts. 

While from the bounded level of our mind 

Short views we take, nor see the lengths behind ; 

But more advanced, behold with strange surprise 

New distant scenes of endless science rise ! 

So pleased at first the towering Alps we try. 

Mount o'er the vales, and seem to tread the sky ! 

Th' eternal snows appear already past. 

And the first clouds and mountains seem the last : 

But those attain' d, we tremble to survey 

The growing labours of the lengthen'd way ! 

Th* increasing prospect tires our wandering eyes. 

Hills peeps o'er hills, and Alps on Alps arise ! 

Pope. 
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THE WINTER EVENING. 

Hark ! 'tis the twanging horn o'er yonder bridge. 

That with its wearisome but needful length 

Bestrides the wintry flood, in which the moon 

Sees her unwrinkled face reflected bright ; — 

He comes, the herald of a noisy world. 

With spatter'dboot, strapp'd waist, and frozen locks ; 

News from all nations lumbering at his back. 

True to his charge, the close pack*d load behind, 

Yet careless what he brings, his one concern 

Is to conduct it to the destined inn ; 

And, having dropp'd th* expected bag, pass on. 

He whistles as he goes, light-hearted wretch. 

Cold and yet cheerful ; messenger of grief 

Perhaps to thousands, and of joy to some; 

To him indifferent whether grief or joy. 

Houses in ashes, and the fall of stocks. 

Births, deaths, and marriages, epistles wet 

With tears, that trickled down the writer's cheeks 

Fast as the periods from his fluent quill, 

Or charged with amorous sighs of absent swains. 

Or nymphs responsive, equally affect 

His horse and him, unconscious of them all^ 

But Oh, th' important budget ! usher'd in 

With such heart-shaking music, who can say 

What are its tidings ? have our troops awaked ? 

Or do they still, as if with opium drugg'd. 

Snore to the murmurs of th' Atlantic wave ? 

Is India free ? and does she wear her plumed 

And jeweVd turban with a smile of peace. 

Or do we grind her still ? The grand debate. 

The popular harangue, the last reply, . 

The logic, and the wisdom, and the wit. 

And the loud laugh — I long to know them all ; 

I burn to set th* imprisoned wranglers free. 

And give them voice and utterance once again. 

^ ^^ ^p ^^ 
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Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast. 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round. 
And, while the bubbling and loud hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups 
That cheer but not inebriate, wait on each. 
So let us welcome peaceful evening in. 

♦ * ♦ « 

This folio of four pages, happy work ! 

Which not e'en critics criticise ; that holds 

Inquisitive attention, while I read. 

Fast bound in chains of silence, which the fair. 

Though eloquent themselves, yet fear to break ; 

What is it, but a map of busy life. 

Its fluctuations, and its vast concerns ? 

'Tis pleasant, through the loopholes of retreat. 
To peep at such a world ; to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd ; 
To hear the roar she sends through all her gates 
At a safe distance, where the dying sound 
Falls a soft murmur on th' uninjured ear. 
Thus sitting, and surveying thus at ease 
The globe and its concerns, I seem advanced 
To some secure and more than mortal height. 
That Hberates and exempts me from them all. 
It turns submitted to my view, turns round 
With all its generations ; I behold 
The tumult, and am still. The sound of war 
Has lost its terrors ere it reaches me ; 
Grieves, but alarms me not. I mourn the pride 
And avarice that make man a wolf to man ; 
Hear the faint echo of those brazen throats, 
By which he speaks the language of his heart. 
And sigh, but never tremble at the sound. 
He travels and expatiates, as the bee 
From flower to flower, so he from land to land ; 
The manners, customs, pohcy of all 
Pay contribution to the store he gleans ; 
He sucks intelligence in every clime, 
And spreads the honey of his deep research 
At his return — a rich repast for me. 
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He travels, and I too. I tread his deck. 
Ascend his topmast, through his peering eyes 
Discover countries, with a kindred heart 
Suffer his woes, and share in his escapes ; 
While fancy, Hke the finger of a clock, 
ftuns the great circuit, and is still at home. 

O Winter, ruler of th* inverted year, 
Thy scattered hair with sleet Hke ashes fill'd. 
Thy breath congeal'd upon thy lips, thy cheeks 
Fringed with a beard made white with other snows 
Than those of age, thy forehead wrapp'd in clouds, 
A leafless branch thy sceptre, and thy throne 
A sliding car, indebted to no wheels. 
But urged by storms along its slippery way, 
I love thee, all unlovely as thou seem'st. 
And dreaded as thou art ! Thou hold'st the sun 
A prisoner in the yet undawning east. 
Shortening his journey between morn and noon. 
And hurrying him, impatient of his stay, 
Down to the rosy west ; but kindly still 
Compensating his loss with added hours 
Of social converse and instructive ease. 
And gathering, at short notice, in one group 
The family dispersed, and fixing thought. 
Not less dispersed by dayhght and its cares. 
I crown thee king of intimate delights. 
Fireside enjoyments, homebom happiness. 
And all the comforts that the lowly roof 
Of imdisturb'd retirement, and the hours 
Of long uninterrupted evening know. 

COWPER. 
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ODE. 

THE DYING CHRISTIAN TO HIS SOUL. 

Vital spark of heay'nly flame ! 
Qait, O quit this mortal frame ! 

Trembling, hoping, ling'ring, flying ; 

Oh, the pain, the bliss of dying ! 
Cease, fond Nature ! cease thy strife, 
And let me languish into life. 

Hark ! they whisper ; angels say^ 

Sister spuit, come away. 

What is this absorbs me quite } 

Steals my senses, shuts my sight. 
Drowns my spirit, draws my breath ? 
Tell me, my soul, can this be death ? 

The world recedes ; it disappears ! 
Heav'n opens on my eyes ! my ears 

With sounds seraphic ring : 
Lend, lend your wings ! I mount, I fly ! 
O. grave ! where is thy victory ? 

O death ! where is thy sting } 

Pope. 
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